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CONDUCTOR AND SOLOISTS OF THE SIXTY-THIRD WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
HELD IN WORCESTER, MASS., OCTOBER 3 to 7, 1921 
(1) Nelson P. Coffin, conductor; (2) Fred Patton, baritone (Floyd photo); (3) Estelle Liebling, soprano (Charlotte Fairchild photo); (4) Arthur Middleton, baritone; (6) Ottilie Schillig, 


; K , soprano; (7) Judson House, tenor (Harold Wagner photo); (8) Harold Land, baritone (Mishkin photo); (9) George Meader, tenor (© Lumiere); 
soprano (Apeda photo); (6) Grace Kerns p (7) 40)’ Chartes E. Galagher, baritone (© Gerhard Sisters) 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 
Studios: 32 Met tan Opera House Building 
603-4 Carnegie "Theil :; : $ 8 Mew York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-S , Ear-Training, Musical Steno 
eal Sores in Pubic and Private S 
l usic, Special coaching for church 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 








| ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
403 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th St 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607.608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
134 Main St., Orange. N. J 


Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Ave. New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
Phene:; 392 Murray Hill. 


New York 








MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
aE Bron 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


ocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N ¥. Tel, 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of ene roduction eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 

257 Wea s- ) “Street. . New York 

Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


$36 Went 112th Street 


- + New York 
Telephone 3891 ‘Cathedral 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
ny me gy Sd 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARTON AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, “fe York, 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Reshale and Concerts. 


w aA 69th zt He 
om t. » New 
_ he] Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Conscientious instructors in all departments. 
Courses for the professional and the amateur 
symphony orchestra chores, 

136 East 76th Street . New York City 

Tel, Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(Mm itan Opera House) 
el. 1274 Bryant 


Axuwa E. Zincien, Diegcroa, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, M tan Opera House, N. Y 
Residence: 2184 ote Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 


MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—-Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921. 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472, 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Botce, 

Mas. Henay Smock Borce, 
65 Central Park West 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


524 West 84th Street, New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
78th Street. lo oe 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


136 East New York 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime poe | original chart of Del- 
warte. 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
322 West 89th Street, New York 
Tel. Riverside 2630. 


Studio: 


——— 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 

337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





MME. MORROW, F. 


American Voice Spocielict. 
Garden Artists. lighest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York, 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


N. C. M. 


Teacher of Covent 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 





1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 
ISABEL LEONARD, 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and wren 
$02 Carnegie Hall, 


$ York 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





HELEN 
MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J. ETHEL 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full ion of my method of 
sin ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


pe eewert Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction, 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils. 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 

Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


will 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays), Vocal Instructor at University 
eof Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 





Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus, 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia. 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 68TH Srreer New Yor« City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425. Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


‘ York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 


New 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


. York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


New 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. . New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 

Lilli Lehmann Method 

Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Address: 
Pr dios reopen September 5th, 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251, West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside +366 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Evizasetn Scuavp, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address. 
care of American Express Company 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E, 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
sures Fs Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 





CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizing in Betlin. Will goungt engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 


Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners 
upils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 


249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


and advanced 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West . New York 

Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
370 Centrat Park West New Yor« 
Telephone Riverside 136 



































ERZI 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—C. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital o ements 
c 


Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. len St. 
ete | Address: The remont, Apt. 22, 
McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lectures on Bach, and on 
GUSTAVE L. Art ‘Principles in Music. 


Director of American 
Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


fotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York Fa Phone 2160 Circle 


October 20, 




















Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GARZIA "ie" 


851-2 A ag Hall 

Tel. po Circle 

“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 

Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VocniMusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzr, Voice Instructor ane Coacm 





Z>=- As 








_ 1425 Broadway, Suite 43 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


P 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel 42nd Styect, and 
Lexington Avenue, ee my ey 6 Vanderbilt 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hal. x. ¥. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of ee ee 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
New York 








FLORENCE Pianist and 


Coach. 
Instruction. Pupil of 
Michelowski, the teacher 
of Paderewski. 
CHAMBERS 435 W. 119th St. N.Y.C, 


Tel. 8200 Morningside 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














COURIER 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and voea _puaraational 
nized as a Volce Baldor We foo ie and C 


Special Course in Diction. rath pre; sed t 
Oratorio and Concert. ‘eacher of Lucille a= s = 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schayler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Conrtralto 
wore FOR SOR CONCERT ROGAGEMENTS 
anced 
Fast Tie St. 


EGRASSE mss. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Operg F House ftettes. . ait? Broadway, N.Y. 


et 


t ant 














becuse ~ oe and 


Will A 
Pupils, ist” 
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CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ssistant Teacher Y Alexander 
as West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Pm 1374 


Carolyn WILLARD uns: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


lI. MISERENDINO 


A= ai and Teaowen 
2128 Broadw: New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 

















BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: BEI Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 


Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr, Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, 
other singers in opera and church work, 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality”— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stayvesant 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N. Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by A t Only 


a LD iret cart 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


THOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 


and 
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BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


654: West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Bae wg 
Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








New York 











“In examining. a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I aware suggest to him to 
consult 
Chere is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





MADAME VALERI 




















LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM - 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


INCERT PIANIST 
fil May Smith. 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


st 
and pS 4. 
Church of the 


8 We B8th se. 


New York City 








Management: 





TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
New York 


Masagement : 
1425 Broadway 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, sulitiate 








514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction IS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





LAZAR 5S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruff. Som 
Chaliapin, 4 - ,o% 








Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
— 


Address 
eare Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





47 Panne 8th Street, 
New York City 


tata HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


R Dramatic Mezzo 
Ez Soprano 

I Concert and Opera 
N 

nx 











“ VIOLINIST 
E Diploma from Petro- 
x grad Conservatory, 
I Brot. Auer. 

S Instraction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Lenos 
s 
 LJUNGKVIST 
u SWEDISH TENOR 

L 297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel, Main 6728 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
con Pe and nome, a 
194 roadway : arsi t 
New York Studios Newark, N. J. 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Ceach 
Limited number of pupils” accepted. 
West llth Street : New York 
Telephone 5860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 





131 E. 69th St. New York City 





Cc 
oO 
U 
R 
Tv 
wv 





518 





E; ‘A. DAM Nl] 
MMA A. DAMBMAN 
Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall Vocal Instruction, Residence 
Studio, 137 West 93d St., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 
10 a. m 


EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


Li recitals of his own work: 








S 





Successful son “The Devil's 
Lovesong,” Rrening Song, 
“Two aes,"" ‘Dusky Lullaby. 
T wii me,, Out in the Sweet Spring 
—_ ight.’ 
4 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, $329°Circle 





+ FINNEGAN 


- Soloist My bas Ay Cathedral, N. Y. 


Personal address: 
91South 20th St., Elmhurst, Li, N.Y 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Foundes 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 


Operatic Chorus—Directors: ROMUALDO SAPIO and CARL FIQUE 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway (Corner 55th Street) for all information 








Studio : 314 West 
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The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 
bulletin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: «= MAKERS 





HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

A nipgaad which is still — built by its ee 

q1 re continued. use in ‘euch institutions as the 

University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 

sity, is the best proof of its er tone 
qualities and durability $3 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














-—- 




















A. SINIGALLIANO 


tiniest and Tea 
Sit we est 72nd St., New York City 


Phone 66941 River 





3030 Diamond Street 


all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pe. 





15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 


RABBITS 


Musle by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 


New York Pari Lendon 
G. Schirmer,Inc. H.Herelle Cie J & W Chester, "Ltd. 


at all music stores 





select from oer ag 
J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanist like “ big +a 


STUDIOS 
Melody in e "Buteg 
Phose ea ‘Cote terfly.’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 


“Shepherd's Dance,** 





“First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
ne - ‘+ Foy -we li " 
“Mazu '0.2,’"*The Palms,’ 
PIANIST and practically all the other 
oe M ts etandard classics. 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York Insist on Century Edition 
Ween you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 


music at areal sa and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 


ELSA FISCHER tote "Reem? Cary 


STRING ronald him. Insist on Century. I 





your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of ov over 














Viola land d com- 
FI em a PB Nfuianectt, Colle — np agg oe 
Address: 474 West 150th Street Martin - for the Plano” 
New Yerk City £4, Jahn's “ Elementary 
iments for the Violin. 
_ CENTURY MUS 
241 West a0eh Ste Now York 
STEPHEN 
Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


saa — Se RE ow 











THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN Hatit, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . 


Upright and Grand Pianos 
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MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR WITH GALA CONCERTS 





Series of Extraordinarily Fine Programs Begin in Bangor on October 6 and in Portland on October 10 Under William 
Rogers Chapman’s Direction—List of Soloists Includes Rosa Ponselle, Helen Yorke, Phabe Crosby, Mildred 
Bryars, Charles Marshall, Fernando Guarneri, Fran cesco Bocca-Fusco, Ernest J. Hill, Raymond Hunter 
and Attilio Marchetti—Orchestra Made Up of New York Philharmonic Men—Chorus of 
Six Hundred Voices in Each City a Big Feature 


Portland, Me., October 13, 1921—The Silver Jubilee 
(twenty-fifth annual) Maine Music Festival opened in 
Bangor on October 6 and continued in that city October 
7 and 8, and in Portland, October 10, 11 and 12 (five concerts 
in each city), under William Rogers Chapman, director- 
in-chief, who this sé¢ason completed twenty-five years of 
distinguished service in behalf of the musical and cul- 
tural life of Maine. He was assisted by about fifty men 
from the New York Philharmonic Society and a chorus 
of 600 voices in each city. . The soloists 
were Rosa Ponselle, prima donna soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Charles 
Marshall, tenor, Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion; Helen Yorke, soprano; Phoebe 
Crosby, soprano; Mildred Bryars, con- 
tralto; Francesco Bocca-Fusco, tenor; Fer- 
nando Guarneri, baritone; Ernest J. Hill, 
tenor; Raymond Otis Hunter, baritone; At- 
tlilio Marchetti, oboe; Mrs. Neil E. New- 
man, accompanist for chorus in Bangor; 
Mrs. G. S. Davis, accompanist for chorus 
in Portland. The concerts were the same 
in each city. A report of the Portland 
concerts follows, 

The lights of the Maine Music Festival 
again shone from Exposition Hall, Port- 
land, Me., on opening night, Monday, Oc- 
tober 10. The Festival was the same big 
occasion which never fails to infuse zest 
into the life of musical folk and is the one 
event looming above everything else in the 
musical fraternity of Western Maine. 
There was this difference, however, namely, 
that the festival this year celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee. Furthermore, although no 
formal decisign has been made in regard to 
the matter, it has been a foregone conclu- 
sion that the festival not only marked a 
quarter of a century of effort in behalf of 
the festival, but closed the festival work 
of William R. Chapman, organizer. 

It is the consensus of opinion that Direc- 
tor Chapman deserves and receives the 
everlasting gratitude of Maine people for 
the work he has done and the performances 
of the past three days were a fitting climax 
to the quarter of a century of effort in the 
cause of music in Maine. A project which 
Director Chapman has in mind is the en- 
dowment of the Maine Music Festival. 
He has expressed himself as feeling that 
the attitude of the public should savor a 
little more of the duty it owes to the Maine 
Music Festival than has sometimes been 
the case. Take this year’s festival, for 
instance, for which there was no guarantee. 
While the people feel an immense amount 
of local pride in the festival, the burden is 
practically shouldered by Director Chap- 
man alone. The question therefore is, 
should not the public feel a greater degree 
of real obligation in the matter of helping 
to encourage, support and continue the 
festival ? 

While there are many cities that support 
music festivals, the Maine Music Festival 
is the only state festival in the Union. 





Even Worcester (Mass.) is only a city 
festival and Springfield (Mass.) is the 
same. The festival throughout that time 


has given prestige to Maine. The fact that 
Mr. Chapman could bring the world’s 
greatest artists to Portland, for instance, 
has added much to the city’s reputation as 
a musical center. The bringing of such 
talent has constantly paved the way for 
other great attractions that never other- 
wise would have found their way here. 

And lastly, it would be difficult to name 
anything that has given more pleasure to 
thousands than the annual festivals. Noth- 
ing has ever compared with this great work 
all over the state, where 250 concerts have 
been given with orchestra, over 200 artists have been pre- 
sented and where 20,000 singers have been enrolled in the 
chorus. Nor does this summary take into account Director 
Chapman himself, who, in addition to assuming all these 
responsibilities, has traveled thousands of miles and given 
hundreds of rehearsals free in order to carry on the 
festival. After such uparalleled achievement it would 
not, indeed, be a matter for surprise if Director Chap- 
man, at the close of twenty-five years, should decide that 
he cannot carry the tremendous burden of the Maine Music 
Festivals. But in this event could a successor be found? 
This is, at least, food for thought in the minds of Maine 
people. 





SHALL THE FestIvALs ConTINUE? 
The question of the continuation of the Maine Music 
Festivals was discussed at a luncheon which opened the 





Johnson and Amato as Rance. 


another on 


silver jubilee festivities at the Falmouth Hotel, Monday 
noon, Attendance at this affair ran well over the 200 
mark and embraced people who have been closely identified 
with the festival through all the years of its history. 
Brief speeches, ringing with festival spirit, a duet by two 
festival artists, Bocca-Fusco, tenor, and Guarneri, bari- 
tone, and the general atmosphere of friendliness and came- 
raderie that pervaded the Falmouth made the luncheon 
noteworthy. 
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EMMY DESTINN, 


as she appeared when she sang in the world premier of “The Girl of the Golden 3 
West” at the Metropolitan Opera House on December 10, 1910, with Caruso as a 
Mme. Destinn returned from Europe on October 
16 for an extensive concert tour, which will open with a song recital at Carnegie | 
Hall on October 28 for the benefit of the Workers’ Unity House, followed by = 
Her appearances in 


November 2 at Symphony Hall, Boston. 
country will cover a period of seven months. 


SMALL | 


In introducing the long list of speakers, George F. West, 
toastmaster, pointed to the banner on the wall behind him 
which bore the figures 1897-1921, the silver jubilee date, 
and referred to them as carrying a deeply important mean- 
ing. He made a brief résume of the events that have 
occurred since the festival became a part of Maine life 
and then introduced as a speaker Governor Percival P. 
Baxter, of Maine, who said: 

Tue Governor's SPEECH. 

“It is fitting that the Governor should be present here 
today to extend the official greeting of the State to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs, Chapman, to the artists and chorus and 
friends of the Maine Music Festival. 

“This festival is one of the institutions of the State of 
which the people of Maine are proud. It is recognized 
by all that Professor and Mrs. Chapman are the heart and 


soul of this festival, and I cannot imagine what the fes- 
tival would be without these devoted leaders. It is they 
who conceived the idea of making Maine a musical center 
and of planting in the hearts of our people a love of music. 
Music lifts us up from our commonplace surroundings 
and inspires us to nobler thought and action 

“I distinctly remember the beginning of the festival and 
it was of necessity an experiment. Professor and Mrs 
Chapman launched their frail craft upon uncharted seas, 
not knowing what its course might be. From the first 
performance, however, it was seen that the festival was a 
success and it is eagerly awaited each year by lovers of the 
beautiful. It required imagination, courage and patience 
to undertake this enterprise and see it through to a suc 
cessful conclusion. It is given to but few to see the realiza 
tion of their hopes and dreams, but in this case it has 
come to Professor and Mrs. Chapman and the tribute we 
are paying them is richly deserved. How spiendid it is to 
be able to honor them here today on the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of the festival! 

“The twenty-five milestones have been passed all too 
rapidly; many of those who were with us 
when the festival began and who were 
wrapped up in its work, have gone, but | 
voice the sentiments of the people of Maine 
when I say that we all wish that Professor 
and Mrs, Chapman might live on forever 
The people of Maine love and respect them, 
= and will ever be grateful for the immeasur 
: able service they have rendered.” 





OpeninGc Concert, Octoner 10. 


The overture of Rossini, from the opera 
“William Tell,” was played at the opening 
of the first concert on Monday evening, If 
it has been played more beautifully, few 
there were in the first night audience who 
would admit it. The great notes seemed 
fairly to wing themselves up, the crescendos 
piling into great tones, superb, thunderous, 
yet never losing clarity or silver sweetness, 
and the light of pride and the quick glance of 
response flashed from the concertmaster, 
Scipione, to Director Chapman as the audi 
ence thundered its approval. 
rendered 


The “Hallelujah” chorus was 
next by the chorus, the members of which 
have sung this number at the opening of 


every festival since its inception 

Rosa Ponselle, the star of the first jubilee 
concert, was the favorite of every individual 
in the vast throng of listeners. When she 
abruptly halted in her singing of the Verdi 
aria, “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” from “Forza 
del Destino,” her opening number, then 
whirled around and thrust her white ostrich 
fan to the floor, everyone gasped; when she 
calmly and resolutely repeated the aria, 
everyone speculated; when footlights were 
flashed and revealed the youthful beauty of 
the singer, everyone marveled at her mod 
est (but withal decided) “I don’t want 
them”; and when she gave a song group 
with piano accompaniment, everyone whis 
pered. Her singing of “My Lovely Celia,” 
by Higgins, was as serene and beautiful as 
moonlight on a calm night Frank La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” with its rhythmic 
tread of hoofs and climax, showed her ver 
satility as did her inimitable rendering of 
the glinting, elusive encore, “Will o’ the 
Wisp.” 

Apropos of the loregoing allusion to the 
prima donna’s act in throwing down her 
fan, it should be explained that in the open 
ing bars of the aria the orchestra did not 
quite keep with the singer, who thus regis 
tered her displeasure. A tap of Conductor 
Chapman's baton brought the musicians to a 
stop. The aria was begun anew, and thi 
time results were harmonious 

Rosa Ponselle was at her best in the sex 
ond part of the program. ‘The aria, “Su 
cidio! in questi fieri momenti,” from Pon 
=  chielli’s “La Gioconda,” followed by a song 
i group, made the ever growing enthusiasm 
amount to an ovation, and encore after en 
core would not satisfy the audience. After 
four numbers that were not scheduled, the 
singer asked her hearers to choose between 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Tosca.” Voices 
cried “Tosca,” which proved to be the 
crowning of one of the greatest triumphs 
an artist ever enjoyed in Portland. She 
was again and again brought before the 
audience. When she sang “Way Down Upon the Suwane 
River” she played her own accompaniment at the piano 

Rosa Ponselle’s final song group included “Odorova | 
April,” Parelli; “Psyche,” Paladilhe, and “Merce diletto 
amiche” (from “Vespri Siciliani’). Her voice is colossal 
in heroic themes. While it is voluminous in the great 
arias, however, it spins out as fine as gold in her lighter, 
though frequently no less exacting, concert offerings. Mme 
Ponselle found a large place in the hearts of Maine peopl 

Fernando Guarneri, the baritone, also made hosts of 
friends at the Maine Music Festivals. He has a fine per 
sonality, a voice which has power and richness and depth, 
yet combines the qualities which make the tenor voice a 
favorite with so many. Guarneri is an Italian, and in his 
tones there is all that wealth of richness and color with 
which so many of his countrymen are blessed. His 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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WHEN ONLY A CHILD, CLAIRE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


DUX VOWED THAT SOME 


DAY SHE’D BECOME A GREA T SINGER AND VISIT AMERICA 


Europe Has Already Acclaimed Her and Now That She Is Here Americans Wait Impatiently to Pass Judgment—Will 
Sing Many Roles with Chicago Opera—And Numerous Concerts Also Scheduled—Her Admiration 
for Caruso—And Her Love for Chocolates 


Many a true word is spoken in jest and many a sage 
prophecy is recorded in a youthful diary. Once there was 
a little girl with golden hair who opened her “day book” 

inscribed across it 
Il am going to be a great singer.” 


and 


she 


The young diarist paused thoughtfully—and then 
added 

“And 1 will sing in America.” 

The little diary. is still in existence. And in it is the sig- 
nature of the author; 

“Claire Dux,” 

Mine. Dux arrived in New York recently by way of 


fulfilling the prophetic entry in her diary. Europe already 
has acclaimed “golden Claire” as a great singer; that part 
of the prognostication is complete. And now she will sing 


in America. One wonders what else there may be in the 


little diary! } 
“How can one say anything new about New York?” 
countered Mme, Dux when an interviewer started with 


the conventional “what do you think of New York?” “We 
hear so much about your city in Europe Everything has 
been said, But when I came here at dusk the other night 
| thought your sky-line looked like one big castle. It 
seemed to melt into a whole.” 

Unlike many singers who are visiting us for the first 
time Mme, Dux does not require an interpreter nor a guide. 
Her English is not to be described by the usual “fascin- 
ating broken” set of adjectives. There is a slight con- 
tinental accent and the rest is—English. 


“Tl am still a litth weak from a cold I caught on the 
trip,” she confessed, “but it is so pleasant and warm here 
now that | am recovering very quickly. I love walking in 


the sunshine on Fifth avenue, It is a tonic. The other 
night | went for a ride all around the city, and I love your 
park lo me there is nothing strange about America!” 

Mme. Dux has brought with her a supply of unusual bon- 
bons, which she urges most charmingly on her visitors. By 
the time that this appears in print it will be “had brought 
with her a supply,” because only a dyspeptic could resist 
the “Dux chocolates and the Dux invitation to partake.” 

“I'm quite involved with these chocolates,” said the pres 
ent reporter. “They're too good to talk against. Won't 
you tell me what you're going to sing in America?” 

“With the Chicago Opera,” replied Mme, Dux, “I shall 
start as Mimi, which is my favorite role.” 

“Which you sang with Caruso,” suggested the reporter, 
between munches 

“You know all about that?” said Mme. Dux. “I sang 
with Caruso in Berlin, before a big, big house. I was his 
Mimi. He sang his aria in the first act, and the applause 
was terrible. It was so loud that I could not hear the or- 
chestra, which went on playing, and I had to start my aria, 
which follows him, without a cue. When I finished, Caruso 
turned his back to the big house, the great people in the 
boxes, to everybody, and began to clap for me. Really, | 
should not say it, but I have never heard anything like it. 
But was it not fine of Caruso? 

“I shall also sing in ‘Die Meistersinger’ in Chicago, and 
in ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Pagliacci’ and—oh, a great deal! I 
must work hard this winter, but I like it.” 

The hard work, however, will not be confined to Chicago 
or to appearances behind the operatic footlights. Mme. Dux 
is scheduled to sing frequently in concert with symphony 
orchestras and in recital 

“I love concert work,” she said, as she outlined her 
plans, “I like to be intimate with the audience, I like it 
because it is like a lot of friends getting together and then 
| sing for them 

“Arid I am so glad that I can sing with Richard Strauss 
He writes such beautiful songs and it is a joy to sing them 
to his own accompaniment.” 

“You like modern music?” queried the interviewer, who 
was on the verge of depleting the soprano’s supply of 
( hocolates 

Mme. Dux made what is popularly known as a moué, 
Moué may be the wrong word, but if it means a fascinating 
pout of indecision it's correct, 

“Not when it is just noise—no,” she answered. “Strauss 
can write such beautiful melodies—I love melodies. My 
favorite music, | think, is in the Italian manner, when | 
can sing a real melody, And I love old English songs. 1 
have a beautiful collection of them and I shall sing them 


this year. Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf—of 


course !” 

Unlike some newcomers, Mme. Dux is aware of Ameri- 
can music, and she doesn’t think that it consists entirely of 
wi gy 

“IT have been studying American songs, and I find them 
most interesting,” she remarked. “I shall sing them, too. 





Oecertel Photo, Berlin 


CLAIRE DUX, 


soprano, 


Gracious! you must think that I am going to sing a great 
deal! But I love to sing.” 

“Jazz” came up for discussion. 

“Don't you like it?” asked Mme. Dux, with a frank 
smile. “I do. I used to carry a pile of American ‘jazz’ 
records with me when I was on my tours—they sell many 
of them in Stockholm—and every morning I would play 
them and dance. I love to dance, too. Isn’t this frivolous 
for me to say? But I do! And I know all your American 
dances,” 

And so with Strauss, old English songs, chocolates and 
dance records an hour passed. And the reporter departed 
regretfully, for “Golden Claire” is a rare interviewee. And 
if she sings only half as charmingly as she speaks—but 
those who know her best aver that she does! S. 


Zimbalist Recital, October 30 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist and composer of the light 
opera “Honeydew,” will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, October 30. A feature of his program 
will be the A minor sonata of Sinding, who is teaching at 
the Eastman School at Rochester. This will be followed 
on his program by a concerto by Schelling, and shorter 
pieces include his own fantasy on “Le Coq d’Or,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Worcester Festival an Artistic Success 


The conductor and some of the soloists of the Worces- 
ter Festival, October 3-7, appear on the front cover of this 
week’s issue of the Musica Courter, The event was a 
complete success artistically, and as the various concerts 
were reviewed last week, further comment at this time is 





GEORGIA TAXES 


GRAND OPERA 


Prohibitive Charge of $2,500 on Every Performance—Metrop olitan Not Likely to Visit Atlanta Next Spring 
\tlanta is likely to lose her cherished season of grand opera next spring, because of a new law which was passed by 
the last session of the Georgia Legislature, calling for a tax of $2,500 on every performance of grand opera in that state. 
lhe officers of the Music Festival Association, which has made it possible for Atlanta to have a week of grand opera 


every year, state that it is hardly likely that they will be able to overcome this handicap. 


Colonel William Lawson Peel, 


president of the Music Festival Association, who has been called “the Father of Atlanta’s Opera Season,” states that 
never yet has this season made any money for the guarantors. In fact, it is not money-making in any sense of the word. 
lhe idea is to give Atlanta something that is enjoyed by no other Southern city and something that is an_ intellectual 


achievement. 


Every season a certain group of public-spirited men of vision and ideals guarantee that the expense of the opera, pro- 


vided it does not pay for itself, will be met. 
a certain deficit 


Every season these men have put their hands in their pockets and made up 
Last season, with a group of entirely new singers, with scarcely one familiar face, and only one or two 


operas well known to Atlanta, was the most successful the city has yet had, and the sum required from each guarantor 


was very small. 
more ambitious, and they were quite optimistic. 


The officers of the Music Festival Association were elated. 


Their plans for next season became even 


But during the last session of the legislature, somebody suggested the opera tax, and despite the most determined 
fight ever put up by the intellectual body of Georgia—the newspapers, the schools, colleages, music schools and con- 


servatories, and people of education and artistic appreciation 


the bill was passed. 


Colonel Peel does not feel that he or the Music Festival Association has the right to place this additional burden on 
a long-suffering group of men, who, no matter how public-spirited they are or how much they love their city and state, 


cannot help but feel that they are being imposed upon. 


It is ardently hoped that, even yet, something may happen to dispel the cloud of gloom which has swept over opera- 


lovers throughout the South. 


since both are now as high as they can be put in justice to all concerned, 
and so much was imposed that neighboring states spoke of Georgia’s legislature as having gone 
this is the most unpopular act. 


session of the legislature 
“hog-wild on the subject of taxation” 


The question of a larger. guarantee or an increased price on tickets is out of the question, 


Of all the taxation *imposed by the recent 
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unnecessary. Among the soloists were Rosa Ponselle, 
Estelle Liebling, Ottilie Schillig and Grace Kerns, sopra- 
nos; George Meader and Judson House, tenors; Arthur 
Middleton and Harold Land, baritones; Fred Patton and 
Charles Galagher, basses. Walter W. Farmer was organ- 
ist, and Mrs. J. Vernon Butler accompanist. Nelson P. 
Coffin was conductor, and Rene Pollain acted as associate 
conductor. There were 350 voices in the Festival Chorus, 
and Charles I. Rice directed a chorus of school children 
Sixty musicians from the New York Symphony Orchestra 
also took part. 

Herma Menth at Sweet Briar 


On October 7, Herma Menth gave a successful piano 
recital at Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Her 
first group consisted of the theme and variations in E 
major of Handel, the “Allegresse des Vainqueurs” ron- 
deau of Couperin, and the Godowsky arrangement of 
Rameau’s “Tambourin.” She was compelled to repeat 
this last number before her enthusiastic audience would 
permit her to continue. The familiar “Moonlight” sonata 
of Beethoven was received with such enthusiasm that she 
was obliged to give an encore, playing the same com- 
poser’s “Contre Dance.” Four Chopin numbers made up 
her third group, it being necessary to repeat two of them, 
the “Butterfly” etude and a valse. For her final numbers 
she played the “Etude Heroique” of Leschetitzky, “Chil- 
dren's Frolic’ of Moussorgsky, the “Seguidilla” of Al- 
beniz, and the Liszt arrangement of the Mendelssohn wed- 
ding march and “Dance of the Elves.” Her enthusiastic 
audience recalled her again and again, her final encore 
being her own arrangement of the “Blue Danube” waltz 

No better proof of her success is needed than the fact 
that she was immediately reéngaged for an appearance 
next season. 

Miss Menth is to appear as soloist with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, December 4, in Minneapolis. 





Ponselle Opens Newark Season 


Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera Company soprano, 
made her first appearance of the season in the vicinity of 
New York City when she opened the Music Temple Series 
of Concerts at the Broad Street Theater, Newark, Sunday 
evening, October 16. Miss Ponsell was in good voice and 
her program included “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” from Verdi's 
“Forza del Destino”; “My Lovely Celia,” Higgins; “Eros,” 
Grier; “To a Messenger,” Frank La Forge; “Suicidio! in 
questi fieri momenti,” from “La Gioconda”; “Odorova 
L’April,” Perelli; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; bolero, “Merce, di- 
lette amiche,” Verdi. 

In addition to her regular program, Miss Ponselle was 
forced to give a half dozen encores to satisfy the enthusi- 
asm and insistence of the audience. Among these were 
Tosti’s “Good-bye”; “Will 0’ the Wisp,” Spross; “Tally- 
Ho,” Leoni; “Annie Laurie,” and “The Swanee River,” to 
the last of which she played her own accompaniment. The 
assisting artist was Stuart Ross, pianist, who was also Miss 
Ponselle’s accompanist. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Fine Program 

The symphony season in Philadelphia began Friday 
afternoon, October 7, with the opening concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
included in his inaugural program three fine orchestral 
numbers, the great D minor symphony of Cesar Franck, 
the entire final scene of Wagner’s “Walkiire,” and Elgar’s 
“Enigma” variations. The orchestra was greeted by the 
audience with much enthusiasm. 

An outstanding feature of the concert was the new and 
revolutionary grouping of the musicians. Stokowski has 
produced some excellent effects in tone production by this 
new arrangement. He calculated that greater delicacy, 
unity, brilliancy and elasticity of tone would be produced 
by grouping all the violins on the left, the woodwinds on 
the right at the front, with the heavier instruments adjusted 
to this new balance. 


Insane Conductor a Suicide 


Berlin, October 17, 1921 (by Cable).—-The body of Wa- 
dislaw Alexander Birnbaum, for the last ten years con- 
ductor of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, was found 
in the Gruenewaldsee (Gruenewald Lake) on Friday, Octo- 
ber 14. Birnbaum suffered a sudden and acute attack of 
insanity at Warsaw a month ago, being overcome while 
conducting a concert. He seemed to recover partially and 
came to Berlin for treatment, but had been missing for 
two weeks, jo 

Dux Exclusively Under International 
Management 

The Wolfsohn Bureau gives notice that it has come to 
an agreement with the International Concert Direction 
whereby its interest in Claire Dux is relinquished to the 
International. Mme. Dux will be exclusively under the 


International direction, although the Wolfsohn Bureau will 
assist in every way to make her season here a success. 





Pavlowa’s Montreal Success 


Montreal, October 17, 1921.—(By telegram) Anna Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe began her Montreal engage- 
ment here tonight at the St. Denis Theater before a house 
that was crowded to the doors with a wildly enthusiastic 
audience. The climax of the evening was her famous pres- 
entation of “The Dying Swan,” after which she was cheered 
for over fifteen minutes. M. J. M. 


National Opera Club Meets 


The National Opera Club, Baroness Katharine von Klen- 
ner, founder and president, met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, October 13, the subject of the day being “American 
Grand Opera,” with Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra” as the 
special work considered. A detailed report of the affair 
will appear in the next issue of the Musicat Courter, 


Lyell Barber to Debut Here 


Lyell Barber, for his New York debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall Friday afternoon, October 21, has programed num- 
bers by Bach-Liszt, Mozart, Chopin, Tausig, Sgambati, 
Nerine and Tschaikowsky-Pabst. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


OVERDOING THE OUT-DOOR OPERA IN ITALY 


Verona, Italy, September 12, 1921—The first experiment 
in Italy, in recent times, ity. an open-air representation of 
opera, took place in the ancient Roman amphitheater at 
Verona, the year previous to the outbreak of the war. On 
that occasion the operas “Aida” and “Carmen” were given. 
The audience was numerous and the result was financially 
successful. In consequence, the originators of this enter- 


prise—among them the celebrated tenor Zenatello—repeated 
the experiment in the following year and would have con- 
tinued to do so had not the close proximity of Verona to 
the war front made this impossible. 

After Verona the idea was taken up in Milan, where in 
the summer of 1920 the great modern amphitheater was 
of representations of 


utilized for a_ series “Aida” and 


had similar performances at Florence, at Rome, at Macerata 
and at Naples. Even in Turin such a performance was con- 
templated, but afterwards abandoned, owing to the lack of 
financial support. In these latter cities the performances 
took place in modern structures, in concrete stadiums, such 
as those of New York and other American cities. At Rome, 
fortunately, it was possible at the eleventh hour to remedy 
by action of the Chamber of Deputies a blunder of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who had leased nothing less 
than the famous Coliseum to ‘the best-known entrepeheurs 
in this form of entertainment, with all its natural” acces- 
sories, no doubt including the moonlight, which is so justly 
of world-wide fame. 

The results varied in each city; in Rome, after two per- 


followed by “La Gioconda,” by the same author, and this, 
after two performances, was suddenly interrupted by a 
crisis, both atmospheric and financial. 

Later on the attempt was repeated with “Gioconda” alone 
and ended less disastrously than was anticipated. On this 
occasion the leader was the praiseworthy Maestro Piero 
Fabbroni, and among the singers, Poli Randaccio, Giovan- 
noni and Dragoni especially distinguished themselves 


Marat.” 


At Verona the financial success was more marked, the 
season opened with a good “Samson and Dalilah,” directed 
by Vigna and sung by Blanco-Sadun, mezzo soprano, and 
the tenor Toscani, , But the “clou” of the season was the 
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OPEN 


“Norma” as described in the Musicat Courter at the time. 
This also was financially successful, “Aida” being especially 
appreciated. Owing to the ability of the leader of the or- 
chestra, Vittoria Gui, and with the reservations which we 
will mention later, it was considered a dignified and artistic 
venture, 


EveN IN THE COLISEUM. 


This year the open-air performances have been numerous. 
Besides the amphitheaters of Milan and Verona, we have 


MATZENAUER -ARRIVES— 
ONLY TO START OFF AGAIN 
ON A CONCERT TOUR 


Contralto Will Sing the Same Roles at Metropolitan—Refers 
to Recent Marriage—And Mourns the Loss of Caruso 
When a Musicat Courter representative called on Mar- 

garet Matzenauer not long after .her arrival from 

Europe, she found the singer as strikingly stately as ever, 

but a little saddened by her experiences on the other side 

this summer. 

“TI have no news for you,” she said almost instantly, as 
she sank on a mulberry velvet divan, tucking in a stray 
lock of her dark hair as she spoke in a low, rich voice. 
“You see, my mother’s death upset us so that we lived a 
quiet life, seeing no musical celebrities nor going to many 
places of note. As for what I shall sing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Hause. Mr. Gatti has already given out his plans 
for the season. Of course, I shall sing Isolde and W alkure 
in German, but that was announced some time ago. E 

“And you will sing the roles you did last season?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I think nearly all of them.” 

“Will you do any novelties with the orchestras this 
season?” 

“No-o-o,” slowly, “at least not that I know of now. 
You see, having just returned to New York, I have hardly 
begun ta work, Just after our arrival we moved to Rye, 
N. Y., and I had my first concert on October 3. I shall be 
on tour until the opening of the Opera. 

“Now, you realize that I haven't anything of interest for 


you,” she said with a little smile. “We were so quiet.” 
“But, you married on the other side?” ventured the 
writer 
“Yes— —" 
“And you should be very happy!” interrupted the writer 
again. 
“Yes,” she said, her face lighting up for the first time. 


“And he is very handsome, I think!” persisted the visitor. 

Mme. Matzenauer nodded her head in agreement. 

“You are glad to be in America again?’ 

“I should say so! Europe is in a terrible state just at 
present, and I hope not to see it again for ten years. It 
saddened me.” 

“And the death of Caruso? 
tan, do you think?” 

“That is hard to tell. Caruso’s death was a great tragedy 
and he will be very much missed.” 

“They talk of his successor already-— 

“Not now,” she said, “but in years one may be found.” 

And, after a minute or two, the interview ended. J. V. 


De Horvath Conducting Large Classes 


The opening of the fall term has brought many enthusi- 
astic additions to Cecile de Horvath’s classes in Chicago 
and La Grange, the majority of them being teachers and 
post graduates. Mme. de Horvath has appointed Mrs. 


Will it affect the Metropoli- 


” 


AIR PRODUCTION 


AT MILAN OF PONCHIELLI’S OPERA, “THE 


formances of “Aida” (under the direction of Bavagnoli), 
the season came to an abrupt close with a deficit of more 
than half a million lire; at Florence, a poorly staged “Aida” 
roused no echoes beyond the walls of the city. At Milan, 
however, it was otherwise and the season was varied by a 
constant vicissitude of light and shade. 

Jt opened with Ponchielli’s “Prodigal Son,” an opera fit 
for the booths of a fair rather than a pseudo-classical arena, 
which wearied the public to distraction and made people 
yawn to the danger of dislocating their jaws. This was 


PRODIGAL 


SON” (Act 1, Scene I) 


performance of “II! Piccolo Marat.” This was its third 
production in Italy (it was first played at Rome, as recorded 
in these pages, and afterwards at Senigallia, a little water 
ing place on the Adriatic). At Verona it was directed by 
the author himself and with several of the artists who took 
part in the first performance in Rome. First and foremost 
among these was Lazaro, a tenor familiar to American 
audiences, and, on the whole, the none audi 
ence confirmed the opera’s Roman success. ; 
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S. Monroe, 


one of her 
pupils, as her assistant 
teacher. She will present Mrs. 
Monroe in a series of recitals 
during the winter. 
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LaForge and Quartet 
Open Pottsville Series 


Robert Braun, director of the 


Robert Braun Artist Series at 
the Hippodrome, Pottsville, Pa., 
inaugurated his season with a 


successful recital by Frank La 
Forge, composer-pianist and ac- 
companist, assisted by a quartet 
of artist students from his New 

York studio. This included Char- 
lotte Ryan, soprano; Anne Jago, 
contralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, 
and Charles Carver, basso. 

Under the genial direction of 
Mr. La Forge, who contributed 
two delightful solos to the inter- 
esting program and played all of 
the accompaniments from mem- 
ory, the quartet opened the recital 
with selections from Lehmann’s 
song cycle, “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” and closed it with two special arrangements of La 
Forge’s “Flanders Requiem” and “Sanctuary.” The high 
spots in the uniformly excellent work of the ensemble were 
their precision of attack and finish, their distinct enuncia- 
tion, their artistic phrasing, and the sincerity of their inter 
pretation. These same traits were in evidence in the solos. 

The audience greeted each number with prolonged ap- 
plause, and refused to leave the hall until the quartet had 
added further selections from the “Persian Garden” and a 
fascinating setting of the “Indian Love Song” by Lieu 
rance. 


D’Alvarez to Sing at Syracuse Festival 


The first announcement made by the Central New York 
Music Festival Association for its 1922 Festival in Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., is that of the engagement of Marguerite D’Al 
varez for the opening night, May 8. Mme. D’Alvarez was 
to have sung there last May, but was prevented by illness 
from appearing. The interest aroused in her coming had 
been so keen that the entire seating capacity of the spacious 
Keith Theater had been sold out several days in advance. 
The management is therefore taking time by the forelock in 
arranging the festival earlier than usual in order to secure 
the Peruvian contralto before her departure for Australia. 





Gruen Begins Tour 


Rudolph Gruen, pianist, played at a concert given on Oc- 
tober 3 at the Pennsylvania Southwestern Normal School. 








MARGARET MATZENAUEBR 
One of the photographs shows the 
singer with her little daughter (pho 
to by Royal Atelier), while the other 


appears as Isolde at the 
Vishkin). 


is as she 
Wetropolitan (photo © by 


His numbers were Chopin's scherzo in B flat minor; “Shep 
herd’s Hey,” Grainger; “March Militaire,” Schubert-Tau 
sig, and as an encore “Juba Dance,” Dett. A lullaby writ 
ten by Mr. Gruen was age dh on the 
the singers. This was the first concert of a six 
tour, 


program by one of 


wet ks’ 
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SCHVENINGEN SEASON 


AN OVATION 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ENDS WITH 


FOR SCHNEEVOIGT 


Many Big Works Performed—Eleanor Spencer and Samuel Gardner Among the Soloists—An Italian Opera Troupe 
Delights Dutch Audience 


The Hague, September 21, 1921.—The concerts held at 
the Schveningen Kurhaus have now come to an end, and 
on the last evening of the series a rousing ovation was ac- 
corded Prof, Schnéevoigt. The Kurhaus audiences, always 
different from those of the winter concerts, were extremely 
loath to let this eminent conductor 

Professor Schnéevoigt’s programs were varied 
manifold, Last year his special attractions were “national” 
concerts; there were French, Russian, Finnish, Danish and 
even Dutch evenings. This season he changed his method. 
His programs did not even include more than one or two 
Dutch compositions, and his own country, Finland, fared 
no better 


and 


Pienty or TscHaltkowsky 


The Tschaikowsky cycle at the end of the season was in 
itself a novelty for Holland, although the majority of the 
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works have long been familiar to us. Prof. Schnéevoigt is 
a remarkable Tschaikowsky interpreter and conducts his 
works with exceptional fire and understanding. His tem- 
perament must resemble that of the great Russian, for he 
conducts the “Pathétique” as though it were a part of his 
own soul, In fact, he does not conduct the symphony— 
he improvises it and carries his orchestra along with him, 
making it follow him to the last degree of shading as he 
feels it. His reading of Tschaikowsky is really a stroke 
of genius. 

Besides Tschaikowsky there were, of course, several Bee- 
thoven concerts, while Brahms was represented by the third 
symphony and the rhapsodie with contralto solo and male 
chorus. Prof. Schnéevoigt is an admirable exponent of 
Brahms. He accorded hearings also to Glazounoff, Schu- 
bert, Reger, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Spohr (!), Strauss and 
Dvorak. The latter’s “New World” symphony was nearly 
the only greeting from Uncle Sam. Only Eleanor Spencer 
and Samuel Gardner have interpreted American music here; 
otherwise it is incognito to us. 

Tue Poputar Concerts. 

The popular concerts of the Schveningen season were 
conducted by Henk van den Berg, a Dutch musician of 
much intelligence, who deserves full recognition as an or- 
chestral leader. Among the guests were Louis Boer, 
ariother highly gifted Dutchman, who directs the Royal Mil- 
itary Orchestra, and a young Pole named Adam Szpak. 
He gave us Beethoven’s fifth symphony and Tschaikow- 
sky’s variations and revealed himself as a gifted and 
brainy conductor. 

Ex:ty Ney’s OutstanpinG Success. 

Of soloists there were many and most of them good. 
Elly Ney scored an outstanding success with Brahms’ sec- 
ond concerto. She really is a genius, with an extraordinary 
command of technic, and of a musical understanding such 
as very few possess. Her rendition of Brahms was so 
perfect and so beautiful that it was an absolute joy to listen 
to. She did not attain the same altitude in Tschaikowsky’s 
B minor concerto, but nevertheless she played it with in- 
imitable fire. 

ELeanor Spencer Scores Witn MacDowe tt. 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, met with a great 
ovation here, and the rich floral Pm she received were 
a striking proof of her popularity. She played MacDowell’s 
second piano concerto, dedicated to Carrefio. Unfortunately 
the orchestral accompaniment was not on the same level 
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as the technically finished and smooth interpretation of the 
soloist. Very little time had been devoted to the rehearsals 
and the consequences were noticeable in a work that was 
almost entirely strange to the orchestra. Even all Prof. 
Schnéevoigt’s promptitude and the orchestral routine could 
not hide this failing. The public showed itself to be very 
grateful and applauded Eleanor Spencer enthusiastically. 
Oruer Sovoists, 

The vocal world was represented by Emmi Leisner, Berta 
Kiurina and Joy MacArden. Of these Emmi Leisner made 
the greatest impression. Among the violin virtuosi Huber- 
man bore off the palm. He played as only an artist of his 
type can. His interpretations of Tschaikowsky’s and Bee- 
thoven’s violin concertos were perfect. His American jour- 
ney means a loss to us, as this great artist will be sorely 
missed. 

Alired Indig, a young Hungarian, played Paganini’s vio- 
lin concerto in a very reliable fashion and Sam Swaap and 
Devert were at their best in Mozart’s “Symphony Con- 
certante” for violin and bass. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

Decided interest was aroused by an Italian opera com- 
pany that presented us with Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
Puccini's “Bohéme” and “Butterfly,” and Donizetti’s “Don 
Pasquale” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” Mme. Cassani, 
the prima donna, was excellent, as was also the conductor, 
Signor Fatini. The other members were “fair to middling.” 
The stage equipment in the Kurhaus is very poor, and pro- 
ductions of really artistic value are quite out of the ques- 
tion. But the Dutch public always delights in Italian voices 
and so the enterprise met with more success than we 
deemed possible where a musically educated audience is 


concerned, Dancres 


Lili Green and Margaret Walker and their dance en- 
semble again pleased us exceedingly. Their program com- 
prised Dukas’ “La Péri” and Mozart’s ballet, “Les petits 
Riens.” Lili Green gave “Salome’s Dance” from Strauss’ 
“Salome” as a solo. Her unique interpretation of Salome 
and Henk van den Berg’s fine accompaniment with the 
Residentie Orchestra invested the performance with special 
interest. 

Thus the summer passed very pleasantly for us from a 
musical point of view. At present we are looking forward 
to our winter season, in which Mengelberg and the Am- 
sterdam Orchestra and Dr. van Anroy with the Residentie 
Orchestra are the principal figures. Louris Coururter. 


Olga Steeb with Hollywood Chorus 


When Olga Steeb appeared as soloist before the Holly- 
wood Community Chorus at Hollywood High School, Sep- 
tember 13, the capacity house to which she played greeted 
her with an enthusiasm that was sincere and spontaneous. 
Miss Steeb, though just home from a month’s vacation, 
graciously complied to the request that she take the place 
left vacant on the program by Leopold Godowsky, who 
was to have been the honor guest of the evening, but who 
was unable to appear. She rendered brilliant interpreta- 
tions of two Liszt numbers, a concert étude and the “Cam- 
panella.”. As a token of appreciation for her art, her 
courtesy and her interest in the work of the chorus, she 
was presented with a laurel wreath. 

Preceding the concert, Dr, and Mrs. Carter (the latter 
chairman of the program committee) entertained at dinner 
a small group of friends, including Miss Steeb and Carrie 
Jacobs Bond. 


Bach Choir to Sing in Philadelphia 


On Saturday afternoon, November 5, the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, will give 
a recital in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. Dr. 
Wolle’s organization for this event will consist of a trained 
chorus of 350 men and women, a trombone choir, several 
prominent vocal soloists, and members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


Roberts’ Southern Tour in January 


As has been her custom for several years, Emma Roberts 
will make an extended tour of the South. This season it 
will come in January, and the latest engagement booked is 
for a recital at Fassifern School, Hendersonville, N. C., on 
January 24. 


Otto von Koppenhagen Ends Vacation 
After having spent a delightful vacation at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., Otto von Koppenhagen, cellist of the 
Hollandsch Trio, returned to New York and resumed pro- 
fessional activities at his studio, 172 West Eighty-sixth 
street. 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL TO APPEAR BEFORE 
BRITISH AUDIENCES ON COMING TOUR 





Will Be Heard with Sir Henry Wood’s and Manchester Symphony Orchestras as Well as in Many Recitals—Bruce 
Symonds and Lee Pattison, American Pianists, in Successful London Concerts—London's Musical “Dog 
Days’ Summed Up by Queen’s Hall “Proms” 


London, September 15, 1921.—Toscha Seidel was in 
London recently for a few days, partly to play for some 
society friends of his and partly to make the final ar- 
rangements for his forthcoming English season, which 
begins with two appearances at Queen’s Hall at Sir Henry 
J. Wood’s symphony concerts in December and January, 
followed by two concerts with the Manchester orchestra 
conducted by Hamilton Harty, as well as a number of 
recitals in all parts of the British Isles. Since his recitals 
in London last June he has visited the battlefields of 
France and played in Paris. From London he journeyed on 
to Scandinavia for an extended tour lasting until his return 
to England in December. 

He took with him to Norway his own transcription 
of “Anitra’s Dance” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music. 
Queen Maud of Norway, formerly an English princess 
very nearly related to King George V, has accepted the 
dedication of the new transcription. 

Toscha Seidel’s musical tastes are mostly with the 
classics, including Brahms, who may now be called a 
classical composer. Young Seidel’s judgment is old. Not 
only does he prefer the Brahms violin concerto to all 
other violin concertos, but he finds nothing to interest him 
in the ultra-modern composers. He said that the new 
discordists wrote as they did in order to hide their in- 
ability to write like the great masters without copying 
them. 

Anent music critics in general, he has 
words to say, probably because the critics have been 
so generous in their praise of his superb art. Neverthe- 
less he was puzzled to understand those who said that 
the violinist who played a number of difficult and bril- 
liant pieces was only a technical machine without a soul, 
and then said that the violinist did not have technic 
enough to play the classics if he made ever so little a 
blemish in some simple passage by Mozart. But I do 
not think that these worries lie very heavily on the heart 
of the buoyant violinist. He was as happy as a child 
with a new toy when he showed me his camera and ex- 
patiated on the wonders of his lens. Of course it was 
world’s better than the lenses I use. Nevertheless I am 
sending a sample or two of the kind of picture I got 
of Toscha Seidel, with his mother and younger brother. 
He appeared to be in perfect health. 


mostly kind 


AMERICAN PIANISTS. 


Bruce Simonds, an American pianist, was the last artist 
I heard in Wigmore Hall at the end of the summer sea- 
son, and Lee Pattison, also an American pianist, was the 
artist who opened Wigmore Hall on September 1 with 


the first concert of the autumn season. Both of these 


artists are now in America, I believe, and my report of 
them now must seem more or less like a post mortem. 
they are 


Happily, however, both alive and actively en- 
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month of July was uniformly flattering. He was recalled 
to the platform frequently after every group and at the 
end was obliged to play again. 

Lee Pattison’s recital was the first to break the ice, 
metaphorically, after the dog days of August. Promptly 
on September 1, twelve days before the next announced 
concert in Wigmore Hall, he played to a goodly audience, 
in which I detected many Americans who, like the concert 
giver himself, were waiting for the steamer. Lee Pat- 
tison explained to me that his recital should have been 
given during the preceding season, but that an accident to 
a finger had changed his plans. 

His playing was uniformly excellent throughout a pro 





TOSCHA SEIDEL 
(Right) The violinist puffs his pipe more than he puffs himself 
mother and younger brother at the gate of old Lambeth Palace, 


IN LONDON. 


and smiles at the idea, 
London, (Photographed for the 


(Left) Toacha Seidel with his 
Vusical Courier by Clarence 


Lucas.) 


gaged in conquering the New World before vanquishing 
the Old. 

Bruce Simonds was in London for some time as a pu- 
pil of Tobias Mattay, and his recital in July was but a 
valedictory address to the British public. His program 
was altogether unconventional including Enesco, Paradies, 
Franck, Szymanovski, Ravel and Albeniz, but his inter- 
pretations were neither extreme nor insipid. The verdict 
of the concert weary public and critics in the unmusical 


gram which contained much music, classical, modern, ad- 

vanced, as well as several contrivances in sound by Mali- 
piero. The pianist told me that at first he disliked 
the “Barlumi” of Malipiero, but that by constant practice 
he had learned to like them, 

Yet, if anybody can make some of these experiments 
in noises seem like music, Lee Pattison can. His clear, 
clean playing, musical tone, intelligent grasp of all the 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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GREAT TENOR 


HAROLD LINDAU’S 


“Aida.” 

Harold Lindau, who sarg Rhadames in the performance of “Aida” at the Globe 
Without any qualification or reservation I make 
I know of no tenor now before the 
since Caruso’s illness who is worthy of comparison with him from the point of view 
singers, 
magnetic personalities, no doubt, but this man has exactly the same kind of voice 
as Caruso in his prime, and you will realize it when you hear him sing—Fred J. 
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audience’s emotions at will with his fluent, 
power that is seldom combined with so golden a voice. 


He was recalled several times, 
recitative before the hearers were content.— 
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GERMAN NEWS IN BRIEF 


terlin, September 25, 1921,—Berlin has two new concert 
halls. One called Schwechten-Saal, after the Berlin piano 
firm, opened September 23. It holds nearly 1,000 people, and 
is situated in a converted brewery in the Liitzow-Strasse, now 
to be known as the Kammermusikhaus. The second hall, 
much smaller, located in the same building, is to be known 
is the Brahms-Saal, and will be opened shortly. The ar- 
rangement and decoration of the Schwechten-Saal consti- 
tute an interesting experiment by the architect, Leo Nacht- 
licht, and the painter, Eugen Schiifftan, who have aban- 
doned the current and favorite pompousness—the “festive 
atmosphere”—and aimed at intimacy and concentration in- 
stead, There are no corners and hard angles; everything 
curves toward the platform, which is much smaller than the 
usual stage. The coloring is modernistic: a curious mixture 
of tints which become lighter and lighter as one approaches 
the platform, thus guiding the eye to the desired point of 
concentration. In general, the public is not delighted with 
the innovations, The music critics make fun of the “cubistic” 
style, while the art experts find much to praise. The acous- 
tics are fair. Several well known artists participated in 
the opening performance, including Alma Moodie, violinist, 
and Edwin Fischer, pianist 

A New Opera By SCHEINPFLUG, 

Paul Scheinpflug’s first opera, “Der Sanger der Herzo- 
gin,” is being prepared for performance at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus this season. Scheinpflug is no longer conductor 
of the Blithner Orchestra, his place being taken by Camillo 
Hildebrandt, but conducts a series of special concerts with 
that orchestra, known as Scheinpflug Concerts. Schein- 
pflug’s opera is the only: novelty announced by the Char- 
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lottenburg Opera House, but a number of new stagings of 
old operas are to take place. Several new singers have been 
engaged, and the “guests” include Georges Baklanoff, Marie 
Jeritza and Elizabeth Rethberg, of Dresden, who, it is said 
has been engaged for the Metropolitan season of 1922-23. 


Mopern Frencu Opera IN VIENNA. 

In connection with the Vienna Theatrical Fair, Fauré’s 
opera “Pénélope” has been given in concert form. A stage 
performance will follow later, but could not be prepared in 
time for the fair. It is interesting to note that this opera, 
together with two others, was recommended by the French 
Ministry of Instruction, upon the request of the Vienna Fair 
authorities to foreign governments to propose dramatic and 
operatic works, and the French Government even offered 
to furnish the producer. 

Hanover Festivat at His Birtupvace, 

A Handel Festival is being planned in Halle for the 
spring of 1922, in which the university, the Robert Franz 
Singakademie and the Municipal Theater will participate. 
A new arrangement of the oratorio “Semele” by Professor 
Rahlwes, of Halle University, Professor Schering’s ar- 
rangement of the oratorio “Susanna” and one of Handel’s 
operas are to be the principal features. Halle was Handel's 
birthplace. 

Strauss Presents MANuscripT TO FURSTENBERG Liprary. 

A pleasant sequel to the chamber music festival held here 
under the presidency of Richard Strauss is the presentation 
of the manuscript of the latter’s opera, “Ariadne of Naxos,” 
to the famous music library of Furstenberg Castle. 

RevivAL OF MEININGEN’s Musicat Gory, 
The town of Meiningen, which once possessed one of 
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E BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Bi “Christian . espled a foul fiend coming 
; over the field to meet him: his name is Apollyon, 


. Now this monster was hideous to behold: 


the whole breadth of the way... . and with 
that threw a flaming dart at his breast; . 

In this combat no man can imagine unless he 
had seen and heard, as I did, what yelling and 
hideous roaring Apollyon made all the time of 
the fight; he spoke like a dragon... . It was 
the dreadfullest sight that I ever saw.” 


John Bunyan. 


' , 

é he was clothed with scales like a fish and they 
e were his pride: he had wings like a dragon, and 
FE feet like a bear, and out of his belly came fire 
. and smoke, and his mouth was as the mouth of 
é a lion. Then Apollyon broke out Into a grievous 
t rage . Then Apollyon straddled quite over 
E 

a 









into a being of flesh and blood. 
Worcester Evening Gazette, October 7, 1921. 


Evening Post, October 7, 1921. 


DAMNATION OF FAUST 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL, OCTOBER 5, 1921 
“Had the soloists been ideally suited to the 
parts for which they were selected, the results 
secured must have afforded keener delight. Not 
that they were not competent, for they were. 
But not one, unless we except Fred Patton, had 
the vocal and artistic equipment combined 
which are required to do fullest justice to Ber- 
lioz’ music, r. Patton was vocally the best. 
His voice is a mellow bass-baritone and he 
gives it with a freedom which suggests physi- 
cal ease.”’—Plerre Key; Telegram, October 6, 
1921, 


INCIDENTALLY 


“Fred Patton revealed new possibilities of voice and yrs. That he is a high baritone rather than 
a bass seemed proven by the remarkable brillianc 


and 
his impersonation of Apollyon, for it was really that, transformed the rather mythical 


The way he glared at poor Mr. Middleton when he roared his threat 
to feed his ‘carcass to the ravenous birds’ was something to remember.’’—Frank J. 


“Fred Patton was especially conspicuous by the dramatic vigor of his singing.’’—-Worcester 
1 


CO—-INCIDENTALLY 





STILLMAN-KELLEY’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL, OCTOBER 6, 1921 


“Had Fred Patton been content to withhold 
his impetuosity, he must have commanded from 
us an admiration greater than we feel impelled 
to bestow. Enthused, he oversang much of 
Apollyon's music with a robustiousness which 
was what might be termed a sforzando slam- 
bango. Such a thing as a legato, Mr. Patton 
declined to consider. He roared mightily until 
he must have been heard by passersby in the 
street outside Mechanics Hall. Here is a singer 
with voice and talent. When he has matured 
and moderated his style, he should take a fine 
position. We believe in his future because on 
previous occasions he has furnished evidence 
which justifies such belief.’’—Plerre Key in 
Worcester Telegram, October 7, 1921. 
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BEATITUDES 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL, LAST YEAR 














“All these singers (a distinguished cast) have 
fine voices and habitually maintain a high 
plane of artistic excellence, yet not one of them 
seemed to have the temperament, voice and 
technique requisite for Franck’s Beatitudes. 
Fred Patton alone seemed to possess exactly 
the right combination."’—Frank J. Benedict, 
Worcester Telegram, October 8, 1920. 























FRED PATTON 


“The King of Baritones” 
N.Y. Mail, Oct. 8, 1921 
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P. 8. FRED PATTON Re-engaged with Worcester Oratorio Society for 
Third Consecutive Year in “MESSIAH,” December 27, 1921 


Sixth Appearance in Worcester Within Two Years. 
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the most famous orchestras of Europe, the Meininger Hof- 
kapelle, is planning a musical revival. The Meiningen 
Musikverein, successor to the Kapelle, together with the 
National Theater, is going to give a winter opera festival 
with first class artists from all over Germany. 

A Tuirty-Dotiar Strap, 

The Stradivarius violin of Ludwig Spohr, which was 
owned after his death by his pupil, Concertmaster Kémpel, 
of Weimar, has just been offered for sale to the heirs of 
Spohr for the sum of 3,000 marks, in accordance with the 
will of Kémpel’s widow. The action of the lady was no 
doubt dictated by artistic piety, but she surely did not take 
the present value of the mark into consideration. Experts 
estimate the value of the instrument at half a million marks. 

“FipeLio” In THE Woops, 

The town of Zoppot, in Saxony, which boasts a “forest 
theater,” recently produced “Fidelio” outdoors, in honor of 
the Beethoven anniversary. The performance is said to 
have been most successful, and was listened to in rapt at- 
tention by no less than 6,000 people. 

Busoni's “Turanpor” Revisep. 

A revised version of Busoni’s “Turandot” will be given 
at the Berlin Opera shortly. The composer has added a 
“Chinese shadow play” in the second act, and a new aria, 
which will be sung by Lola Artét de Padilla as the Princess. 

CHAMBER Opera IpEA GeTTING PopuLar. 

The idea of a “chamber opera”—little operas, mostly in one 
act, of light character, with few singers and a small orches- 
tra or chamber music ensemble—appears to be getting popu- 
lar. A series of such operettes (not operettas) has been 
announced by a Berlin concert manager. The official opera 
houses are taking up the idea as well, notably the Vienna 
Opera and the Deutsche Opernhaus, of Charlottenburg. The 
former is thinking especially of the little comic operas of 
Mozart, for which a regular theater is too large. 

Turee New PIANO Proressors. 

The Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik has added two emi- 
nent teachers to its faculty: Leonid Kreutzer, the Russian 
pianist, and Gottfried Galston, who has also toured Amer- 
ica. Emil von Sauer, the veteran pianist, has resigned his 
professorship at the Vienna Academy, and Edwin Fischer, 
the Swiss pianist now living in Berlin, has been selected 
for the post. It is said that he will accept the appointment. 

STATE SUPERVISION FOR Music TEACHERS IN GERMANY, 

In order to prevent incompetence in music teaching, and 
to protect the professional teacher as well as the public, 
the Prussian Ministry of Instruction, after conferences 
with the State Academy and musical organizations, has 
decided to exercise state control and to institute obligatory 
examinations also for private teachers. In order to en- 
able teachers to comply with the new state regulations, 
the “Organization of German Musical Instructors” has 
established supplementary courses, and will open a sem- 
inary on October 1, of which Hugo Kaun will be thie 
director. Music teachers in Germany are at present la- 
boring under a particularly heavy hardship, in consequence 
of the complicated tax laws due to Germany’s reparation 
obligations. They pay a “turnover tax” as independent 
business people, as well as an employment tax, as “em- 
ployees” of their pupils. As no profession is worse paid 
on the average the economic troubles of the German 
music teacher are especially severe. 


Berwioz’s Operas IN GERMANY, 

The National Theater of Mannheim has just produced 
Berlioz’ “Beatrice and Benedict” and at the Berlin Opera 
one of the important projects for the present season is the 
production of his “The Trojans.” 


ForeicN Novecties ror Drespen. 


The first performance of Mascagni’s new opera, “II Pic- 
colo Marat,” outside of Italy is to take place at Dresden. 
Fritz Reiner has accepted the work for performance there 
and will conduct it some time early in the present season. 
This represents, it seems, a part of the Reiner attempt to 
internationalize the repertory of the Dresden Opera. Out- 
side of Dresden almost no novelties are being given that 
are not by German composers. 

Another perhaps more successful effort in this direction 
will be the first production of Béla Bartok’s opera, “Duke 
Bluebeard,” a short and truly modern work, which will 
be given together with the same composer’s ballet, “Der 
holzgeschnitzte Prinz.” Another non-German work to 
be conducted by Reiner is Erwin Lendwai’s “Elga,” which 
was accepted by Ernst von Schuch and has been awaiting 
performance ever since. Reiner’s associate, Kutschbach, 
is going to produce in the current season the Dutch com- 
poser Brandts-Buys’ “The Man in the Moon,” as a sequel 
to the successful “Die Scheider von Schénau,” by the same 


author. Pritzner’s “GERMAN Sout.” 

Hans Pfitzner, the famous composer, writer of polemics 
against modernism and internationalism, and champion of 
the German idea in music generally, has completed a big 
new work for soli, chorus and orchestra and organ, and 
has entitled it “Von deutscher Seele” (“Of [or concern- 
ing] German Soul”). 

Kie. Gets CuLturen. 

Kiel has had a “week of culture.” The culture included 
a performance of Bach’s high mass, Bruckner’s ninth sym- 
phony, and Reger’s “Hundredth Psalm.” There were also 
operatic performances with casts brought in toto from 
various leading operas in different German cities and in 
addition several chamber music concerts, organ recitals, 
etc. All in all, a very cultured week. 

Liseck Atso Spreads ITSELF. 

Liibeck, not to be outdone by Kiel, had a “Northern 
Festival,” the idea being to weld the ties that hold the 
Northern European peoples—the Scandinavian and North- 
ern Germans—socially and intellectually together. The 
features of the orchestral programs were a symphony by 
Gade, Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” Grieg’s piano concerto and 
Sinding’s third symphony in F major. The operas given 
were “Fidelio,” “Magic Flute,” “Siegfried,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” and “Fledermaus”; also Schreker’s “Schatzgri- 
ber,” conducted by the composer. Otto Lohse and K. 
Mannstadt were the conductors. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 
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Three Noted Pianists 


Added to the List of 


EXCLUSIVE 








DUO-AI 





ARTISTS 








ai aaliE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
makes the important Fall 
announcement that three 
eminent European artists have been 
engaged to make Duo-Art records 
exclusively. 








Alexander Siloti, distinguished 
Russian pianist, cousin and teacher 
of Rachmaninoff, returns to America 
after an absence of twenty-three 
years — his reappearance an im- 
portant event in the musical calen- 
dar of 1922. ) 


Myra Hess, the brilliant young 
English pianist, ranks with the 
most gifted of contemporary women 
pianists. 

Artur Schnabel, famous Viennese 
exponent of the piano, is known as 
the foremost living interpreter of 
Beethoven and Brahms. 


As befits the limitless musical 
capabilities of the Duo-Art this 
superb instrument numbers among 
its exclusive artists the greatest 
pianists of all time. 


THE AKOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Vocalion — the Il honograph Supreme 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 











WHY EDUCATE MUSICIANS? 


The Present Status of Special and General Education 


Prospective musicians desiring secondary education have, 
until recent developments, suffered greatly because music 
was not considered a vital part of the general educational 
scheme—that is, as far as credits were concerned, The 
main object of secondary training is to receive a diploma. 
How this certificate shall be used for the direct benefit of 
the recipient is a matter of minor consideration at the time 
the award is granted. The que stion as to whether or not 
a child who desires to study music seriously should pursue 


EMMY 


DESTINN 


World Famous Dramatic Soprano 











Arrives from Europe October I6th 
New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, October 26th 





Boston Recital, Symphony Hall, November 2nd 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
NOW BEING BOOKED 


GEORGES LAPEYRE at the piano 
Assisting Artist: RODERICK WHITE, violin 
' STIEFF PIANO USED 





Exclusive Management: 


NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 


Woolworth Building New York 
Tel.: Barclay 6874 








a high school education will apparently hardly be answered 
satisfactorily one way or the other. The musician who in- 
sists that a general education is not only helpful but abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of the student is nearer cor- 
rect than the one who considers education of minor impor- 
tance, and demands that the student devote all his time to 
technic al training. The reason is obvious. Who can de- 
termine at an early age whether or not the embryonic pupil 
can be a real virtuoso? Blinded by the great desire to be- 
come a concert performer the misguided student devotes his 
entire time to the study of his musical instrument. After 
years and years of unproductive labor, he may succeed in 
borrowing enough money to finance a public performance, 
He fails—then what? True, he may know music. But 
what else does he know? Does the business man feel that 
he will be gaining something if he employs such a person, 
or does the poor student commence to realize that his life 
commission has been a failure? Oh art, how many crimes 
have been committed in thy name! 

After all, the public is not necessarily interested in the 
great technician, but rather in the inspired artist who fre- 
quently succeeds in spite of his great technic. If the critics 
are right, even the musical public is getting tired of the 
attempt of ultra modern composers to outdue themselves 
in the matter of the technic of composition. Most com- 


posers of this kind are entirely lacking in any inspfra- 
tional material, and find their only possible outlet in 
strange and weird dissonances. Even Richard Strauss is 


objecting. A short time ago he was considered the “ultra.” 
in simpler terms, one not to be understood by the public, 
but great enough for the “cultured” musician to compre- 
hend. Now he holds his ears while the junior element steps 
forth to acknowledge the plaudits of a self satisfied audience. 

But to return to education, America seems to think that 
this is the age of specialization. Europe does not think so 
even today—apart from one particular section, which in 
revolutionary attire sends all sorts of weird propaganda to 
the world. A violinist who commands the greatest technic 
in the world—yet who has not learned that it is important 
to keep his finger nails clean, can hardly be considered an 
addition to art. The pianist who masters the keyboard, yet 
commands attention by the amount of noise he creates when 
he consumes soup, or who develops spinal curvature if he 
eats asparagus, is not altogether’ an artist. 

The singer, more than the instrumental virtuoso, must be 
trained, not only in real ability, but in language and man- 
ners as well. If the singer makes one public error, he is 
condemned, and in nearly every case finds it impossible to 
“come back.” The art of “lieder” is mastered by only a 
few, and yet this is seldom a warning to the over ambitious 
student who has hope of being—fill in any name you like. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE SUBJECT oF Music. 

Is it not evident then why music educators are more than 

anxious to give all prospective musicians a broad educa- 
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tion? The “woods” are full of technicians, but where are 
the real musicians—those who not only feel what they are 
doing, but also have the power to enthuse and inspire 
others? Education in music does not mean the command 
of technic; it means the broadest conception of the idea 
of music, permeating everything we do or feel in life. 
Musicians have always been criticised because of their lack 
of knowledge of matters other than music. 

At a recent testimonial to one of America’s best known 
organists, the recipient of the honors responded with a few 
well chosen remarks. The choice of words and the language 
structure was perfect. A lady sitting next to the writer 
remarked in amazement, “How well he talks! One would 
hardly think he is a musician!” 

Strange, but true. Musicians should have the best educa- 
tion possible. Not in subjects which have no practical 
value, nor bearing on their vocation, but in those subjects 
which are direct attributes of their work. 


LONDON LETTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


music contains, are very welcome in these days when 
so many players deal in general effects and neglect details. 


Tue “Proms” AGAIN. 


The only regular music in London is to be heard nightly 
at the Queen’s Hall, where Sir Henry J. Wood conducts 
his orchestra through the long, familiar, oft-repeated pro- 
grams of the Promenade Concerts, now in their twenty- 
sixth season. The crowding so far has been unsually 
thick. Even those exceptional beings from a better world, 
the music critics, have to be refused seats because the 
whole house is sold out long before the concerts begin. 
I have been offered free standing room if I cared to 
crush in, but thus far I have resisted the allurements of 
emulating the sardine in his oil bath. But as the Prom- 
enade Concerts are a purely domestic concern for the 
benefit of the Londoners who are not at the seaside and 
on the mountains of Switzerland, I trust that the readers 
of these letters will not miss much in finding no report 
of the same kind of programs which have been given 
on the same nights of the week for many years. 

Strangely enough, however, the regular symphony con- 
certs by the same orchestra in the same hall during the 
past season were very poorly attended. Perhaps the pro- 
grams had something to do with the attendance, and per- 
haps the bitter experience of the past season accounts 
for the absence of British music on the programs of the 
forthcoming season of orchestral concerts. Orchestras 
which are not endowed must pay their way or disappear. 
Consequently Sir Henry J. Wood has been compelled to 
select works, mostly German, which will attract the Brit- 
ish public. Several musical journalists here are. still 
shouting about the patriotic duty of supporting British 
music. The public knows what it wants in music, how- 
ever, and refuses to thrill at the call of patriotism of this 
sort. I have yet to meet a Canadian smoker patriotic 
enough to smoke Quebec tobacco when he can get Vir- 
ginia and Havana. Is the inference clear? 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


Benno Kantrowitz’s Activities 


Benno Kantrowitz, pianist and composer, who returned 
from Europe after having been active professionally in 
Leipsic, Germany, uninterruptedly for twenty-five years, was 
heard recently as piano soloist in Passaic and Paterson, 
N. J., when he scored a decided triumph. Both public and 
press at once discovered in Mr. Kantrowitz an artist of 
high attainments. 

Following are a few press comments covering these per- 
formances : 


Masterfully executing several difficult numbers, Kantrowitz left 
no doubt in the minds of the audience as to his skill as a pianist. 
The rapidity and accuracy of his fingers as they glided over the 
keyboard proved a revelation to his auditors, His interpretation of 
the various themes was delightful, his pedal work fine.—Morning 
Call, Paterson, N. J. 

Benno Kantrowitz, pianist, also appeared and his program con- 
tributions were a delight.—Passaic News. 


Fine Music Course at Harcum School 


Unusually artistic catalogues have been sent out from 
the Harcum School at Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, of 
which Edith Hatcher Harcum is the directress. Special 
emphasis is laid on the music department, which offers 
courses in piano, singing, violin, cello, harp and chamber 
music. Classes are held in solfeggio, harmony, counter- 
point and composition. Edith Harcum is the head of the 
piano department. She has studied with a number of 
noted teachers, including Richard Burmeister, Wager 
Swayne, Wassily Safanoff and Leschetizky. There is a 
large class enrolled at the school for the 1921-22 season, 
and there are many talented pupils. Mariam Slinghuff, 
a former student who received the Ohio State Prize for 
pianists last year, now is with Mrs. Harcum as one of 
her assistants. 


Hans Hess’ October Dates 


Among the October dates for Hans Hess, the popular 
cellist of Chicago, were the following: Kankakee (Ill.), Oc- 
tober 12; Indianapolis (Ind.), 14; Hot Springs (Ark.), 17, 
and Port Arthur (Tex.), 20. In indianapolis, Mr. Hess ap- 
peared in two programs of chamber music, with Ludwig 
Becker, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist in the trio. 
This was a reéngagement, as the trio played there last year 
with great success. They played for the first concert the 
Beethoven B flat major trio, the Schubert B flat major 
(played by request) and the Tschaikowsky trios. Owing to 
the success of last year’s performance of the Brahms B 
major trio, there was a request to repeat this great work 
this season. The second concert has been announced for 
December 15. 
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Has just completed a 
tour of South America 
where his success was 
phenomenal. 








MONTEVIDEO 
“He is a complete master of his instrument, of which he obtains a tone unique 
for its clarity and shadings.” (Symphony-Concert, Andre Messager, Conductor. ) 
—El Dia. 
SANTIAGO DE CHILI 


“Dumesnil is simply a colosso of the piano.”—Dvario Ilustrado. 


BUENOS AIRES 


“Yesterday's recital drew such a large audience that it was necessary to send 
away much public at the doors of the theater, for absolute lack of space in the 
interior. 


“We must admit that no virtuoso has ever conquered our public, in such 

extraordinary manner, as Maurice Dumesnil.”—La Nacion. 
RIO DE JANEIRO 

“What dominated in the Municipal Theater, inspiring the public, was Chopin, 

performed by this colossal pianist, Dumesnil.”—O Pais. 
MEXICO CITY 

“Dumesnil is a marvelous Chopin player; the great Pole’s music has no 
secrets for him, and without falling in the exaggerations so often met with, he 
expresses it with depth of feeling and magnetism which speak directly to the 
heart of his hearers.”—Excelsior. 


The Critic of the New York Sun says: 
does.” 

“His art is always imbued with musical taste and 
scholarship. His reading of the Sonata Appassion- 
ata (Beethoven) was cool and poised and had con- 
siderable delicacy and much clarity.” 


The New York Tribune comment reads as follows: 
“Dumesnil proved himself an excellent musician 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
CHIGKERING PIANO 








and a pianist straightforward and sincere in all he 


This from the Critic of the New York Times: 

“The audience displayed its delight at his playing 
of Debussy’s impressionistic pieces.” 
And this from the New York Herald: 


“His brilliant technic assures success.” 








His first tour of the 
United States opens 
October 2], 1921, which 
is booked solid until the 
Holidays. 








A Few Remaining Dates Available in the Spring 


MAURICE 
DUMESNIL 


French Pianist 





PARIS 
“Dumesnil is so completely master of his instrument that he makes one for 
get it; one can thus admire the exceptional quality of his tone, the architectural 
beauty of his interpretation, and apart from the great technical skill of virtuoso, 
the poetic soul of the great artist.”—Vigaro. 


AMSTERDAM 
: “We don’t think there is anybody in the world now who could play the Liszt 
E-flat Concerto better than Dumesnil.” (Concert-Gebouw Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg, Conductor. )—Handelsblad. 


GENEVA 
“His interpretation of the Beethoven Appassionata is a model of profound, 
thoughtful musicianship, of perfect form, of reflection and energy.”—Journal de 
Geneve. 
BERLIN 


“It was the product of a concentrated, polished science of the instrument. A 
touch full of color, brought to the greatest degree of refinement; and above all, 
gifts of interpretation which can only belong to a superior intelligence, to a re- 
fined soul in which shines always a high and distinct personality.” — Berliner 
Tageblatt. 


What New York Had to Say of Maurice Dumesnil on a Visit to United States a Few Years Ago: 


The Critic of the Evening Sun commented as follows: 
“Dumesnil’s touch and tones are of striking pro- 
portions.” 
The Evening Mail says: 
“He stands out as a player of extraordinary pow 
ers.” 
And this comment from the New York Evening 
W orld: 


“His technic is adequate and his playing brilliant.” 


Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
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MONTREAL SEASON BEGINS 


Coming Concerts and Studio Notes 

Montreal, Canada, October 1, 1921.—The community 
singing, held every Wednesday evening on Fletcher Field, 

continuing with enthusiasm, In the afternoons the park 
is always dotted with groups of children, who by themselves 
rehearse the favorite songs on the program of the Kiwanis, 
these forming real centers for evening singing. Each little 
group has its own conductor, boys and girls mounting seats 
to direct the others. One evening a boy of about twelve 
was called to the bandstand to conduct a repetition of one 
of the songs, to the delight of the crowd. At the “sing” 
of August 3, in sympathy with the movement to preserve 
the “Old Kentucky Home,” that song and “Mammy” were 
given. To please the children, who have shown much en 
thusiasm at these meetings, the Kiwanians have introduced 
old nursery rhymes, such as “Old King Cole,” “Little Jack 
Horner,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” et 

The evening crowd often reaches over 15,000. At the 


fifth weekly “sing” a great advantage was gained in placing 
at points of vantage, thus facilitating the con- 


megaphone ) 

ducting. Plans to continue the community singing through- 

out the winter months are being formed by the Kiwanis 

Glee Club. Groups will be formed in the different quarters 

of the city, each group to have a separate leader to practice 

the same music, and all will join in a great spring concert. 
he coming of Creatore and his band to Dominion Park 


for two weeks has been one of the musical events of the 
summer One of the most appreciated numbers on 
his programs was Berlioz's “Damnation of Faust,” which 
attracted a large crowd which listened with rapt attention. 
By special request this number had to be repeated at one of 
the last concerts. Creatore also pleased his audience by 
giving “request” programs, over two thousand persons 
sending in requests. 

A native of Montreal, Francis Boucher, violinist and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory of Music in Kansas City, ac- 
companied by his daughter, Alice Boucher, professor of 
singing at the same Conservatory, while visiting Montreal 
in August were the guests of Mme. D. Boucher, a sister of 
Mr. Boucher. Mr. and Miss Boucher returned to Kansas 
City the first week of September. 

The bookings for the concert tour of the celebrated 
French tenor, Clement, in Canada and in the United States, 
have already had a great demand. He will sing in Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Three Rivers, Montreal, 
etc. In the United States the demand for dates has already 
been very numerous. 

J. A. Gauvin, the Canadian impresario, who has lately 
returned from Europe, has booked Anna Pavlowa and her 
company of dancers, with an orchestra of thirty musicians. 
Chey will come straight from England to Canada, and will 
play first in Montreal and other Canadian cities, later going 
to the United States for an extended tour. 

Vasa Prihoda, one of the greatest violinists of the day, 
has been engaged by Mr. Gauvin for a concert to be given 
in Montreal this coming season, He has also arranged 
for a concert to be given in the early autumn by Edward 
Burke, a Montrealer. Later Mr. Burke will make a tour 
of the United States. 

Ernestine Lavigne, daughter of the late Ernest Lavigne, 
a well known Montreal musician of former years, is the 
possessor of a pen and ink sketch of Caruso, drawn by 
himself and bearing his signature. The great tenor for 
many years was an intimate friend of Mr. Lavigne, who 
spent fifteen years in Italy, where began a friendship be- 
tween the two, which continued in Paris, New York and 
Montreal. Miss Lavigne has also another souvenir, a full 
page figure length caricature of Caruso, by G. Viafora, 
the well known caricaturist. 

A young Canadian pianist, August Descarries, will be 
the accompanist for Edmond Clement in his concert tour 
this autumn. Mr. Descarries has lately, in a competition, 
been awarded the “Pris d’ Europe,” by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. This gives the winner $3,000 to study in Paris. 
Mr. Descarries has made his musical studies in Montreal. 
A new song book for the students of McGill University 
will be completed in time for the centennial reunion in 
October ; it is dedicated to the late Lieut. Col. John McCrae, 
C. A. M, C., McGill’s world known poet, whose poem “In 
Flanders’ Fields,” will be on the fly leaf of the book. 
“Hail Alma Mater” and about twenty-three other favorites 
of the campus will be there, as well as the old French 
Canadian folk songs, such as “Alouette.” 

During his visit to this city, Sousa and his band played 
at the Children’s Memorial Hospital, in the open air for 
an hour, to the delight of the patients and the staff. A 
special program of particular interest to the youngsters had 
been prepared for the occasion. 

A young violinist of this city, Renee D'Amour, a former 
pupil and for the last four years an assistant professor at 
the McGill Conservatorium of Music, left September 9 on 
the Corsican of the C. P. O, S. for Paris, to study the 
violin, 

A violin, made by Camile Couture, violin professor and 
violin maker of this city, is to be used in the competition of 
modern violins against antique violins, at the Concour In- 
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ternational, organized by the Parisian musical review, Le 
Monde Musical, which opens in Paris November 3. Among 
the prominent artists who have violins made by Mr. Cou- 
ture are Ovide Musin, Jacques Thibaud and Kubelik. 

Among the artists coming to Montreal this season under 
the management of Louis H. Bourdon are Emilio De Go- 
gorza and Sophie Braslau, of the Metropolitan; Pablo 
Casals and Alberti Salvi, harpist; Vincent D’Indy, the emi- 
nent French composer, and Heifetz. s 

Lord Byng of Vimy, the new Governor General of Can- 
ada, and Lady Byng have given their patronage to the 
Scotti Opera Company, which opens October 28 at the St. 
Denis Theater, under the management of Evelyn Boyce. 

The DuBois String Quartet will begin its twelfth season 
of concerts in November, with a new first violinist. 

After an absence of two months, passed in the south of 
France and in Paris, Salvator Isaurel, a vocal teacher, has 
lately returned to Montreal to resume his teaching at the 
Canadian Academy of Music. “ae 

After enjoying the holidays, Stanley Gardner, pianist, is 
back in the city and will resume his teaching at his studio 
on Bishop street, with the assistance of Katharine Stone 
(gold medalist, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago) 
and Kathleen James. 

Prof. Adelard J. Brunet, pianist, has returned to resume 
his lessons at his studio after some days spent at Hudson, 
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on the Ottaina River, and two weeks camping in the Sorel 
Islands, down the St. Lawrence River. M. J. M. 


“Laddie” Gray-Lhevinne Entertains 


Every one in the world of music, at least, knows of the 
Gray-Lhevinnes; that is, Mischa and Estelle. But it is 
only lately that the most important Gray-Lhevinne has been 
making his personality felt. While mama plays the violin 
and father plays the Mason-Hamlin, laddie doesn’t do much 
but smile, 

Recently the front page of the Oakland Enquirer (Cali- 
fornia) had a most engaging picture of Laddie—smile, 
curls and all. It was headed, “This is Laddie, son of 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne,” with the sub-heading, “Laddie in- 
een all the kiddies to a great party at Mother’s summer 
10me.” 

Something like 200 children accepted this invitation, and 
they enjoyed a delightful musical program especially planned 
to appeal to the “Kiddies,” then they went over to the 
beach and made sand houses, and the newspaper men took 
a lot of pictures, Then back they went to the great roof 
garden of the Gray-Lhevinne home, where they enjoyed all 
the ice cream they could hold. Although only two years 
old, Laddie made a fine host. 





Beethoven Association’s Annual Series 


The Beethoven Association, now in its third season, an- 
nounces a series of six subscription concerts at Aeolian 
Hall on the following dates: November 8, December 6, 
January 10, February 13, March 13, April 17, three Tues- 
day evenings and three Monday evenings. This organiza- 
tion is composed of the most distinguished artists in the 
musical world, who join in giving these concerts in a spirit 
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of artistic fraternity, and who receive no remuneration for 
their services. The proceeds are devoted to some object of 
musical interest; the Krehbiel edition of Thayer’s “Life of 
Beethoven,” which has not hitherto been available in Eng- 
lish, is about to be published with the first season’s fund. 
At the early concerts of the association, the programs were 
made up entirely of the works of Beethoven, but last sea- 
son compositions of other classical masters were admitted 
for performance, and this policy will be continued. 


Schumann-Heink’s Record Season 


As the years go by one can but marvel at the ever-in- 
creasing popularity of Ernestine Schumann-Heink, whom 
this season finds more in demand than ever. She opened 
her season’s tour on October 5 at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
at a benefit -for the Society for the Control of Tubercu- 
losis; on October 10 she appeared at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, Philadelphia, for the Lafayette Post of the 
American Legion. From now on the great contralto will 
have many appearances in the East in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois and 
Tennessee. November will find her in California, where 
she will appear all that month and part of December on a 
solidly booked tour, under the well known local management 
of L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, of San Francisco. Among the cities in which she 
will sing are Los Angeles (two appearances with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a matinee and evening concert per- 
formance, making four appearances in all), Pasadena, Riv- 
erside, Redlands, Long Beach, Santa Barbara, Fresno, 
Stockton, Modesto, Sacramento, San Francisco (two per- 
formances), Oakland, San Jose and Eureka. At Christ- 
mas time she will spend a short holiday with her family. 

In January the contralto opens in the Northwest, under 
the local direction of Steers & Coman, of Portland, Ore., 
singing in that State, Washington, Montana and Idaho. 
Mid-February will find her appearing in Utah, Colorado 
and Kansas. In March, besides appearing further in Kan- 
sas, she will also go into Oklahoma, where she is a great 
favorite. Directly after her appearances there she goes 
east into Tennessee, where she will be under the local man- 
agement of Cortese Brothers, of Memphis, singing in that 
State and in Mississippi and Arkansas before going north 
into Indiana, followed by appearances in Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati among other places. In April 
she will be in Ohio. That month she will also appear in 
Buffalo and Boston, and in New York at the Hippodrome 
on Easter Sunday. Appearances in New Jersey follow 
before she goes to Pennsylvania. The last week in April 
will find her making a spring festival tour of the middle 
west under the local management of the well known firm 
of Horner & Witte, of Kansas City, When she finishes 
this tour, the middle of May, she is scheduled to go north 
into Iowa and Minnesota, finishing her season about the 
first of June, after having sung a record number of engage- 
ments from coast to coast. 


Friends of Music Have Mahler Novelty 


_ The Society of the Friends of Music announces that dur- 
ing the coming season it will give a series of ten subscrip- 
tion concerts on the following Sunday afternoons at the 
Town Hall: November 6, December 4, December 18, Jan- 
uary 1, January 15, February 5, February 26, March 12, 
March 26, and one on Wednesday afternoon, February 1, 
at Carnegie Hall. The series will be under the direction 
of Artur Bodanzky, by kind permission of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera, and the list of assisting 
artists to appear includes Elena Gerhardt, Estelle Liebling, 
Harold Bauer and Carlos Salzedo. 

The programs during the season will be varied, containing 
works both old and and new. The society will again pre- 
sent the compositions of Bach, among which will be the 
“Coffee” cantata and several of the sacred cantatas, as well 
as orchestral works. At the Carnegie Hall concert Gustav 
Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” will be given for the first 
time in New York, and other programs will include three 
choruses by Lazare Saminsky, which have not been heard, 
and works by Busoni, Ravel and others. 


Isabel Leonard Resumes Activities 


Isabel Leonard, New York vocal teacher, after having 
spent a delightful vacation in rest and recreation, has re- 
turned to the metropolis and reopened her studio in Car- 
negie Hall for the season 1921-22. In addition to last year’s 
pupils, others have enrolled in large numbers, which will 
keep Miss Leonard exceedingly busy. Her Ottawa, Canada, 
classes are now forming, where Miss Leonard makes peri- 
odical trips, teaching there several days at each visit. 


Yon Studios Reopen 


Pietro A. Yon and S. Constantino Yon, who spent the 
entire summer in Italy, recently returned to New York 
City and reopened their studios in Carnegie Hall. The 
enrollment for lessons is far in excess of any previous 
season, and comprises students from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 














CHEV. ASTOLFO PESCIA 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


Announces he will teach from November 1 to July 15, 1922, at his 
New York Studios, 111 West 72nd Street 


All communications until October 31—Care: ALLEN and FABIANI, 54 West 39th St., New York 
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Arthur Middleton 


The Great American Baritone 


“SUPERB IN LIGHT SONGS AS WELL AS CLASSICS” 





“Those who attended Arthur Middle- 
ton’s recital were afforded the rare 
opportunity of listening to a singer 
whose art touches perfection. Mr. 
Middleton disclosed as fine a mastery 
of songs in Italian, French and Ger- 
man as he did of the music with 
which his name has been largely con- 
nected. His voice is in itself a pleasure 
to hear, but this pleasure is enhanced 
by the singer’s admirable knowledge 
of the art of singing, by his firm control 
of breath, pure phrasing, clear diction 
and interpretative intelligence. The 
singer’s program was nothing if not 
varied, but his singing remained uni- 
formly excellent throughout the after- 
noon.” 


—New York Tribune, Oct. 10, 1921. 








—NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Oct. 10, 1921. 





“Recitals as enjoyable as that of 
Arthur Middleton will be far from 
numerous this season. He stands in 
the forefront of his profession, an art- 
ist and every inch a man. It is 
Middleton’s manliness, his unaffected 
warmth and vigor, that makes a special 
appeal. And what a beautiful voice is 
his! How nobly resonant in its lower 
ranges! How responsive and sympa- 
thetic in the baritonal register! An 
elastic voice, too, broad and expansive, 
capable of fine gradations of tone, from 
a delicately spun pianissimo to a robust 
forte. Yet does Middleton’s command 
of mezzo-voce never lead him to sen- 
timental excesses. The man is in him, 
the wholehearted, straightforward 
American man, forbids. His diction in 
English is exemplary.” 

—MAX SMITH, New York American, 
October 10, 1921. 





AT HIS NEW YORK RECITAL ON OCT. 9th 


“Arthur Middleton set a high standard for this season’s baritones. He sang 
throughout with fine production, good breathing and an enunciation that made 
the book of words superfluous. He began with two Handel numbers. ‘Arm, 
Arm, Ye Brave,’ done with admirable classic dignity and authority, brought 
such a response from his audience that a less serious artist might have repeated 
part of it. ‘Where’er You Walk’ was a bit of cool, gray loveliness. Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘I am a Roamer Bold’ gave Mr. Middleton a chance to execute a tour 
de force of rapid enunciation and snatch-breathing. His second group included 
‘Lungi dal care bene,’ beautifully done, and Lully’s ‘Bois epais.’” 

DEEMS TAYLOR, New York World, October 10, 1921. 


“Mr. Middleton has always been a stalwart singer. His understanding of 
songs is always clear and is published in a direct and comprehensible manner. 
His treatment of words is conspicuously good and he phrases with as much 
regard for the poetic as the musical sense of a song. His voice is naturally 
beautiful. The ber which d to give the deepest thrill was Milillotti’s 
‘Povero Mariner.’ ” 





New York Herald, October 10, 1921. 


“Aeolian Hall was filled as at the height of the season. His voice is indeed 
of musical quality, and he sang with unforced beauty.” 


New York Times, October 10, 1921. 


“Arthur Middleton, undoubtedly one of the most popular baritones appearing 
on the American concert stage, gave his first New York recital of the season 
yesterday. His voice was in excellent condition and he presented each number 
with the authority of a fine singer. His pianissimo passages were above 
reproach, and the bravura ones the acme of artistic skill.” 

RUTH CROSBY DIMMICK,New York Morning Telegraph, October 10, 1921 


“Mr. Middleton proved again that he is the possessor of one of the most beau- 
tiful baritone -voices that can be heard nowadays. His voice is robust, yet 
capable of the widest expression, distinguished just as much for its softness as 
for its strength. In addition, his sense of song selection is always in good 
taste and increased by marked intelligence and feeling for style, which lends 
strong interest to his offerings. Mr. Middleton won the unconditional and 
prolonged applause of the crowded audience, which did not become tired of 
demanding repetitions and encores.” 

MAURICE HALPERSON, New York Staats-Zeitung, October 10, 1921, 








HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


Exclusive Management: 


“Such singing as that of Arthur Middleton is all too rare. It belongs to the 
best traditions, and the American baritone can bear comparison with some of 
the greatest figures on the concert and oratorio platform. His method recalls 
that of Santley in matters of quality of tone, breadth of phrasing, and clearness 
of diction, and his singing of two airs by Handel was a model of its kind. 
Through a long and well-selected program, including songs in Italian, French, 
German and English, he never strayed from the path of good taste and proper 
sentiment, and could be heard with unfailing enjoyment.’ 

New York Globe, October 10, 1921. 


“He sings with real enthusiasm, with a refinement of style not generally asso- 
ciated with exceptionally large voices, and with temperament. There were old 
Italian airs, oratorio excerpts, German lieder and American songs, all of which 
were sung effectively.” 

New York Evening Telegram, October 10, 1921. 


“Whatever Mr. Middleton sang his voice was a pleasure, his way of using it 
an art. It remains fresh, strong, vibrant, sympathetic along all of its large 
range; and it is never out of either his control or the confines of taste. The 
audience loved it. And the audience was large.” 

GILBERT GABRIEL, New York Sun, October 10, 1921 


“Arthur Middleton's recital was a good deal more than enjoyable. He sang 
English, German, French, and Italian songs with warmth, vigor, and sympathy, 
and charmed all his hearers.” 

New York Evening Post, October 10, 1921. 


“There was a large audience that was genuinely enthusiastic about him. He 
knows how to singe@specially such things as the aria from Handel's ‘Judas 
Maccabeus.’ The Handel ‘Arm, Arm, Ye Brave’ Mr. Middleton sang splen- 
diferously, and matters like Hans Hermann’s ‘Auf Wachtposten’ with unction 
and point.” New York Evening Journal, October 10, 1921. 


“Mr. Middleton is one of those singers who never worry their hearers. His 
voice seems absolutely dependable in ‘every style of song. Handel’s ‘Where’er 
You Walk’ remains a thing of beauty when such an artist sings it.” 


KATHARINE LANE, Néw York Evening Mail, October 10, 1921. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 


A SERIES OF SUCCESSES 


Draws Large Throng of Wagner Admirers— 
Other Operas Also Attract 


“Lohengrin” 


“Lonencrin,” Ocroner 7, 


Wagner's ever popular opera drew a throng of admirers, 
who, as always, found much to love and admire in the 
beautiful melodies, stirring choruses, and medievally pomp- 
ous action and characters. Henry Hadley had the orchestra 
in charge and made the instrumental part of the perform 
ance a source of much enjoyment to the discriminative 
listener, even though the unruly chorus managed to escape 
from his authoritative beat now and then. Hadley’s fine 
musicianship was in evidence always and he contrived some 
tonal climaxes that did not fail to stir the enthusiasm of 
the listeners 

Anna Fitziu, the Elsa, was a lovely picture to gaze upon, 
both her singing and acting she grasped the true 
Wagnerian spirit and duplicated the marked success she 
achieved last season here in “Lohengrin.” Romeo Boscacci 
did a dignified and euphoniously delivered Lohengrin, Gra 
ham Marr, the Telramund, sang in English. His very dra 
matic appearance, action and vocalism contributed largely 
to the impetus of the stage drama. Eleanora De Cisneros, 
an Ortrud of majestic and impressive appearance, drew the 


and in 


character along sane lines, and dominated her scenes 
plendidly. She is a\tried and true Wagner artist, and 
measured up to all the requirements of such a role. Her 


and conviction to carry it tellingly. 
acclaim by the audience, 


Ocroper 8 (MATINEE). 


force, tire 
with 


singing had 
She was received 


“TaLes or HorrMan,” 


lhe inclement weather on Saturday afternoon did not in 
the least dampen the spirits of the Gallo forces, for an un- 
performance was given to Offenbach’s melodi- 
Hoffman.” The poet Hoffman was por- 
Sciaretti, who did some excellent sing- 
in better voice than he was on Thurs- 
Josephine Lucchese, the 


usually fine 
ous “Tales of 
trayed by Salvatore 
seemed to be 
“La Traviata.” 


ing and 
day evening in 


possessor ot a sweet, clear coloratura soprano, made a 
beautiful automaton, and, histrionically as well as vocally, 
did full justice to the role of Olympia. Madeleine Keltie 


was enticing as Giulietta, and Sofia Charlebois created the 
proper atmosphere for the part of the unfortunate Antonia. 
The deep bass voice of Pietro De Biasi was heard to ad- 
Miracle, and credit should be given to him in 
addition for his fine acting. Elinor Marlo, Natale Cervi, 
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Frances Morosini, Anita Klinova, Luigi Dalle Molle, Ar- 
nold Becker and Joseph Tudisco were others in the cast. 

Carlo Peroni wielded the baton, and so well did the or- 
chestra play the overture to the epilogue that it had to be 
repeated, 

“Apa,” Octoper 8. 

A capacity house attended the performance of “Aida” 
on Saturday evening and enthusiasm reigned frequently 
during the evening, the principal singers coming in for 
their share of applause. The cast, incidentally, was the 
same at last time, Marie Rappold ‘being the Aida, Tom- 
masini the Rhadames and Nina Frascani the Amneris. On 
the whole the performance was a spirited one and seemed 
to please the interested spectators. 

“Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR,” OctopeR 10. 

The third week of the San Carlo Opera Company's pros- 
perous season at the Manhattan opened with “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” beloved if anemic favorite of the public, 
which listens absorbed to Lucia’s floridities, especially when 
they are sung as well as they were on this occasion by 
Josephine Lucchese. This young singer, with her fresh, 
true voice and excellently turned vocalism, is already one 
of the mainstays of the company. Her success was indis- 
putable. In support were Romeo Boscacci (Edgar), Gae- 
tano Viviano (Sir Henry), and Pietro di Bisasi (Raymond), 
all tried and proved San Carlo workers, doing their satis- 
factory best to give an excellent all round performance, 
under the capable baton of Peroni. 

“La Forza pet Destino,” Octoser 11. 

“La Forza del Destino,” which the San Carlo forces pre- 
sented on the evening of October 11, drew a capacity 
audience which by its manifestations of approval evidently 
enjoyed the performance thoroughly. Bianca Saroya as 
Leonora was in fine voice and gave a beautifully rounded 
performance, ably seconded by Gaetano Tommasini as Don 
Alvaro. Particularly noteworthy was their work in the 
final trio with Pietro De Biasi as Padre Quardiano. The 
famous friendship duo sung by Tommasini and Joseph 
Royer drew prolonged applause. Others in the cast were 
Ada Paggi, Natale Servi, Anitra Klinova and Joseph 
Tudisco. A special word must be said for the conducting 
of Carlo Peroni, who at all times had his orchestra and 
chorus well in hand. 

“CARMEN,” Octoper 12. 

A capacity audience greeted “Carmen,” Wednesday 
afternoon, October 12, when it was presented for the second 
time this season. Gaetano Tommasini, in the role of Don 
Jose, won the ovation of the afternoon, the audience un- 
successfully insisting on a repetition of the flower song. 
He was “up to the mark” both vocally and histrionically. 
Nina Frascani warmed up considerably to the part of 
Carmen in the second act, but showed her dramatic ability 
best in the card scene and in the last act. Madeleine 
Keltie immediately won the admiration of the audience in 
her portrayal of Micaela, the aria, “Je dis que rien,” being 
especially lovely. Gaetano Viviano as Escamillo was also 
pleasing. Others in the cast were Anita Klinova, Mer- 
cedes; Frances Morosini, Frasquita; Joseph Tudisco, Dan- 
cairo; Natale Cervi, Remendado; Arnold Becker, Guniga; 


” 
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and Luigi Dalle Molle, Morales. Sylvia Tell and her 
corps de ballet won much deserved applause for their ex- 
cellent work. Conductor Peroni had the chorus and or- 
chestra well under control, and shared in the applause. 


“La Bonféme,” Octoser 12. 

That “La Bohéme” is a popular opera with the Italian 
citizens of New York was demonstrated at its Columbus 
Day performance by the prevalence of that language as 
spoken by the audience and by the laughter that greeted 
some of the humorous dialogue in the opening studio scene 
—dialogue quite incomprehensible to this reviewer. The 
audience quite filled the large auditorium and proved its 
delight by hearty and prolonged applause, cutting into the 
action and demanding repeated bows from the principals. 
Of these Bianca Saroya and Giuseppe Agostini in the 
roles of Mimi and Rodolfo were the most notable, though 
the work of Biasi was excellent as Colline and the Marcel 
of Royer and Shaunard of Molle were vocally good, though 
histrionically somewhat wanting in poise. Cervi overdid 
the part of Benoit. Madeleine Keltie was attractive as 
Musetta. The orchestra, skilfully conducted by Carlo 
Peroni, played with sweep and vigor and developed a fine 
sonority, especially in the strings. 


October 20, 


“MapAME Butterety,” Octoser 13. 


An excellent cast presented Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” 
Thursday, with Anna Fitziu the principal star. In fine 
voice, the prima donna sang the role of the unfortunate 
Cio-Cio-San superbly, and she was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, Corallo, the Pinkerton, was handicapped by a cold, 
but nevertheless did well. Marr made an excellent Sharpless ; 
Poggi was Suzuki, Tudesco the Goro, Cervi the Yamadoro. 
Peroni conducted. 

“RicoLerro,” Ocroper 14. 

“Rigoletto” was given on Friday evening, October 14, 
with practically the same cast as before. Josephine Luc- 
chese, as Gilda, again captivated the large audience whose 
enthusiasm knew no bounds, particularly after her beauti- 
ful rendition of “Caro Nome.” Joseph Royer was the 
other artist whose work stood out above the others. Romeo 
Boscacci essayed the role of Duke of Mantua, often show- 
ing a tendency to get off the pitch. Others in the cast 
were Pietro De Biasi, Sparafucile; Ada Paggi, Madda- 
lena; Natale Cervi, Monterone; Antonio Canova, Conte 
di Ceprano; Frances Morosini, Contessa di Ceprano; Joseph 
Tudisco, Borsa, and Anita Klinova, a page. Carlo Peroni 
conducted vigorously. 


Schillig Recital, October 24 

At the Town Hall on Monday afternoon, October 24, 
Ottilie Schillig, who made her Metropolitan debut last sea- 
son, will give a recital of song. The young American so- 
prano will open her program with the “Abend Gebet” 
(Bach), and will continue with songs of Beethoven, Victor 
Staub, Debussy, Richard Strauss, Tschaikowsky, while 
America will be represented by Winter Watts, John Alden 
Carpenter, Frances McCollin and MacFadyen. Conrad 
Carpenter, Frances McCollin and MacFadyen. Coenraad V. 
Bos will accompany her. 


























© Mishkin, N. Y. 


Dear MAEstTRO, 

The lessons I have taken from you have 
improved my voice so greatly, that all the 
critics in Rome, Lima, and Buenos Aires 
noticed it, and spoke about it as being most 
remarkable. This marvellous change is entirely 
due to you, and J feel that I want to tell it 


to everyone I know. 
Hoping to see you soon in New York or 


Italy, 
I remain, 


GABRIELLE BESANZONI. 








Bel Canto Vocal Studios 


| LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF Returned from South America 


| Studios Reopened for Season 1921-1922 
NEW YORK 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Tel. 2669 Circle 





My Dear Maestro SAMoILorr, 


Before you leave Buenos Aires, I want to 
express to you my profound admiration and 
grateful recognition for all you, with so much 
enthusiasm, have done for me during the past 
season in South America. Your sound counsel 
has been most useful and precious to me. 

Wishing you a happy voyage, and hoping 
to see you soon again in the grand Metropolis, 


- Affectionately yours, 
Rosa Ralsa. 











DEAR MAEstTRO SAMOILOFF, 

The change in my voice seems almost in- 
credible. During one week in Buenos Aires, 
I had to sing in Rigoletto, Gioconda, and 
Pagliacci, and I did it without getting tired. I 
met with extraordinary success, the critics find- 
ing progress in my singing every time I ap- 
peared. 

For all this | am most thankful to you, my 


dear Maestro, 
Sincerely, 
GIAcoMoO RIMINI. 




















sceeemcoe 
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THE WORLD 

(Deems Taylor) 

The San Carlo essayed “Lohengrin” and 
some of it was surprisingly good. There were 
two guest singers, Anna Fitziu as Elsa and 
Eleonora de Cisneros as Ortrud. . . . She 
sang with fine authority and dignity and helped 
pull the production to a higher artistic level 
than the style to which the Manhattan has 
been accustomed. 


NEW YORK TIMES 

(William Chase) 

Eleonora de Cisneros who from early Met- 
ropolitan training went to Italy and then back 
to Hammerstein’s Company here, was easily 
the mistress of Ortrud’s plotting in Italian. 
< the performance was in fact of unex- 
pected musical merit. 


EVENING WORLD 

October 8th 

Eleonora de Cisneros, recalled as a member 
of the Metropolitan in the good old days and 
later a Hammerstein support, as “Ortrud” 
did well. 


THE GLOBE AND COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER 
October 8th 
Ortrud, proud and deceitful, scheming when 
her luck was at her lowest ebb, was sung and 








Re-Appearance 


(_ISNEROS 


Given great ovation at the Manhattan Opera House as “Ortrud” 


played with consummate artistry by [leonora 
de Cisneros, a constant reminder of the Man- 
hattan’s palmiest days, when Oscar Hammer- 
stein gave his spectacular performances. The 
rich tones of Madame de Cisneros’ contralto 
and the limpid purity of Miss Fitziu’s lyric 
soprano blended beautifully in the second act 
duet. 


THE EVENING MAIL 

October 8th 

. . . The combined efforts of Henry Hadley, 
Anna Fitziu, Graham Marr and particularly 
Eleonora de Cisneros put the Wagnerian opera 
on its feet. the dramatic power and au- 
thority of Cisneros came almost as a surprise 
and her Ortrud cornered both the honors and 
the flowers of the evening. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

Eleonora de Cisneros, who sang at the opera 
house in the reign of Oscar Hammerstein, 
sang “Ortrud” as guest of the Company. An 
imposing figure, her long years of operatic 
experience, made her “Ortrud” an artistic 
feature. 


NEW YORK HERALD 
in Madam Eleonora de Cisneros there 
was an experienced and trustworthy “Ortrud.” 


Address Secretary, CISNEROS, Gregorian Hotel, 

















NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 
(H. Z. Torres) October 8 


DE CISNEROS SCORES AS “ORTRUD” 
AT MANHATTAN | 

| 

| 


It was Eleonora de Cisneros’ evening at the 
Manhattan Opera House last night. Mme. de 
Cisneros, a guest artist, making her first ip 
pearance with the company, has not been 
heard in New York for several seasons. Shi 
is still a regal looking Ortrud, but has grown 
slender, and was at once the personification of 
majesty and grace; was suppliant or defiant 
with a marvelous eloquence of body and ges- 
ture that made her Ortrud histrionically some 
thing to linger in memory. Vocally the con 
tralto’s voice is fresh, vibrant, sympathetic 
and brilliant. Her middle register and chest 
tones were like liquid gold, mellow, caressing, 
while her cadenza and tessitura were a revela- 
tion in a voice so dramatic and large. It is 
little wonder that her admirers showered flow 
ers upon her, or that the audience fairly 
rose after her big scene in a tempest of ap- 
plause. She was a great Ortrud. It is to be 
hoped that she will be heard here in other 


roles this winter. The engagement « this 


great American contralto is a big stride artis 
tically for the Gallo forces 


THE SUN 

the Ortrud called back the American 
contralto Eleonora de Cisneros after many 
years of quasi-retirement. . Che singing 
in the second act was by far the best, Madam 
de Cisneros and Graham Marr creating an 
effective prelude to the coming and dreaming 


of Elsa of Fitziu. 
THE GLOBE AND COMMERCIAL 
TISER 
October 10th 


IDVER.- 


The success achieved by Eleonora de Ci 


neros as Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” under the 
Manhattan 
Opera House, helps to recall that distinguished 


banner of Fortuno Gallo at the 


artist’s past triumphs. (iatti-Casazza, while 
director of La Scala, Milan, chose her for y 
eral important operatic roles At the Impe 
rial Opera, Vienna, Gustay Mahler hailed het 
as the greatest Brunnhilde, and Camille Saint 
Saens regarded her conception of Delilah in 
his opera “Samson et Delilah” as a great intet 
pretative creation. Her appearance at the 
Manhattan last Friday proved that she is in 
full possession of her vocal and dramatic 
powers. 


New York City 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 








[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep this department up to date and to that end requests that all notices 


and prospectuses } 
ment. It will be found that in each contest the 


Prizes. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 
$1,000 for an orchestral composition. The contest is open 
to composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
position will be played at the final concert of the 1922 
North Shore Music Festival. Compositions should be sub 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by ip 
sured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill 

De Pauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
irom three to five printed pages. The aim of the compe 
interest in short organ compositions 


tition is to stimulate 
of real merit, and is open to American-born composers 
only. Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman 


Thompson, professor of organ, De Pauw University, Green 
castle, Ind 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
setting or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wads 
worth Longfellow’s poem. “The Masque of Pandora,” 
with incidental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices, and 
score for a string orchestra (including harp and piano) 
All manuscripts must be sent in as first-class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. For further information apply to Clara 
Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger 
mantown, Pa 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort- 
schak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition will remain open 
until April 15, 1922. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs 


announces 


of musical prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier so as to be included in this depart. 
name and address are given, to which intending candidates may 


apply directly for further information.—Editor’s Note.] 


that it will give prizes for the best compositions by Cali- 
fornia resident composers in two classes as follows: Class 
1—Chamber music work; trio, quartet or quintet, for strings 
and piano in three or four movements. Prize $300. Class 
2—State song (words may be obtained from commit- 
tee). Prize for music, $50. The competition is only 
open to composers who are citizens of the United States 
and have been residents of California for at least one 
year. The manuscript for the chamber music must be 
submitted on or before January 1, 1922, but no composition 
will be accepted earlier than December 1, 1921. _All 
manuscripts must be sent, charges prepaid, to American 
Music Committee, C. F. M. C., office of L. E. Behymer, 705 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codperation 
with the Double Quintet Society of Turin, announces an 
international competition for a chamber music composition 
for all or part of the following instruments: First violin, 
second violin, viola, cello, doublebass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. An indivisible prize of 5,000 
lire will be assigned to the work which proves deserving of 
it. A second prize of 3,000 lire, to be divided or not accord- 
ing to the judgment of the jury, will be allotted to the 
work or works which are considered as being the next best 
after the first one rewarded. The limit for the receipt of 
manuscripts is fixed for December 21, 1921. Complete 
details of this competition will be found in the Musicav 
Courier for August 18, page 20. 

Two prizes are offered by the Paderewski Prize Fund. 
The first is for $1,000 for the best symphony, and the sec- 
ond for $500 for the best piece of chamber music, either 
for strings alone or for piano or other solo instrument 
or instruments with strings. This contest has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1921, in order to allow com- 
petitors more time. Manuscripts should be sent to Elizabeth 
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Lucile Kellogg 





Dramatic Soprano 


Boston Arts Club 
November 13, 1921 


“Voice is a dramatic soprano of wide 
range and agreeable quality.” —New 
York Tribune, January 17, 1921. 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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C. Allen, secretary of the Paderewski Fund, at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome offers two 
prizes for chamber music compositions for Italian com- 
posers. The first is for a sonata for violin or cello and 
piano, the second for two compositions for four solo voices, 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accompani- 
ment. The prize in each case is five hundred lire. Composi- 
tions must be received at the Academy on or before Decem-- 
ber 31, 1921. 

Mana-Zucea, founder and president of the Society of 
American Music Optimists, has extended the time from 
November 1 to December 1 of this year on her contest for 
the best quintet (piano and strings) by an American com- 
poser. A prize of $500 will be awarded by Mana-Zucca to 
the successful contestant. Among the judges will be Josef 
Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans Letz, Laberto Moranzoni 
and Joan Manen. Manuscripts should be sent to the secre- 
tary of the Society of American Music Optimists, M. Go- 
bert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The Chicago Musical College (624 South Michigan Boule- 
vard) offers seventy-three free scholarships, which together 
with other scholarships awarded are of the value of $20,000. 
These are thus divided: Piano department, thirty-seven ;: 
vocal department, sixteen; violin department, fourteen; ex- 
pression department, five; department of dramatic art, one. 
These prizes entitle the winners to free instruction for a 
period of one school year of forty weeks. Free scholar- 
ships are awarded only to those who are financially unable 
to undertake their own artistic education. Those interested 
who are able to pay something for their instruction may 
apply for a partial scholarship. 

Samuel Gardner, through the New York Evening Mail, 
offers a free violin scholarship to the boy or girl, man or 
woman, who according to his judgment and that of Charles 
D. Isaacson is the most gifted of those who enter the 
contest. The tontests are now taking place, and the 
winner will be announced within the next two weeks. 
Those interested should write to “Our Family Music Page,” 
Evening Mail, 25 City Hall Place, New York, stating age, 
violin teacher’s name, studies now practicing, and general 
education. 


Reed Miller Unable to Sing for President 

A short time ago Reed Miller was invited by the music 
chairman of the Birmingham, Ala., Semi-Centennial to be 
the guest of the executive committee at the luncheon to be 
given President Harding by the Kiwanis Club, at which 
about four hundred representative men of the city will be 
present. He was invited by this organization as a “favorite 
son of Birmingham” to sing on this same occasion, assured 
that a place in the hearts of the people and a warm wel- 
come awaited him. Mr. Miller has been unable to accept 
the invitation, as at that time he will be touring the West 
with his wife, Nevada Van der Veer, the contralto. They 
have been booked so solidly that to reach Birmingham is 
impossible. “Something I can’t tell my grandchildren 
about,” says the genial tenor regretfully. 


Hempel to Appear for Children’s Village 

The Children’s Village, at Dobbs Ferry, will benefit by a 
concert to be given by Frieda Hempel at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, November 15. The prima donna changed 
her sailing from Europe to arrive in time to sing for tie 
boys, and the event will be her first appearance of the season. 
People prominent in society and in philanthropic work long 
have taken a keen and active interest in the Children’s Vil- 
lage, a model reform school for delinquent boys, and many 
well known names are included in the list of patronesses. 
Edmund Dwight is president of the organization, whose 
great aim is to provide a wholesome environment by aca- 
demic and vocational training toward the making of good 
citizens out of wayward boys. ; 


Alexander Bloch in Washington, D. C. 

Alexander Bloch, violin pedagogue of New York, has 
accepted the position as head of the violin department at 
the Washington College of Music for another year. Mr. 
Bloch will go to Washington, D. C., once every four weeks 
throughout the entire season, beginning early in October 
and teach there two successive days at each visit. His time 
at his New York studio, 37 West 87th street, is already 
completely filled by pupils from all parts of the country. 


Sophie Braslau Recital, November 6 


On the afternoon ‘of Sunday, November 6, Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, will give a song recital at Carnegie 
Hall. She will include in her program five songs by 
Moussorgsky. 
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“At no opera performance in 
New York in the last ten years 
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Aeolian Hall, 


has the duet from ‘Lakme’ been 
presented with such perfection 
in ensemble singing.” 

—New York Evening Telegram. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


PRIMA DONNA DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 





OPENS SEASON 


Bangor, Me.—October 6th 
Maine Music Festival 


Rosa Ponselle Takes Audi- 
ence by Storm 


Great Ovation for Ponselle 


“And then came Rosa Ponselle For the singer and 
for the singer’s voice, there is too little in mere words 
She is not a small woman, but there is something akin 
to witchery about her, a something elusive, elfish, 
alluring. And her voice reflects it all. Few sopranos, 
if any, whose lower notes, velvety, rounded, caressing 
with all the fullness of the contralto, have the silver 
purity which marks the true soprano, as it does in 
Ponselle’s voice All the terms used to describe a 
great artist may be used in writing of Ponselle, and 
at the end, one is confronted by a new sense of the 
paucity of language. Enunciation—Ponselle’s is pet 
fect ; power, it is hers with no evidence of effort, but 
though one must realize, when one pauses to think 
that hers is remarkable technic, there is never a 
thought of toil connected with the surpassing and un 
marred perfection of that ease with which those notes 
rise full and clear, suggestive of all light, of all color, 
of all winged and singing golden-throated birds.” 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 


Worcester, Mass.— October 7th 
Worcester County Music Festival 


Ponselle’s Voice Like a 
Strad Fiddle” 


“Dramatic soprano holds Festival Audience in hol 
low of hand,” says reviewer Key in Horcester Daily 
Telegram. 


6 


~ 


‘“‘Ponselle Triumphs Again” 


“Rosa Ponselle repeated her triumph of last year 


Her voice was even better than last year The audi 
ence went wild over her and they were certainly jus 
tified in doing so.”—Worcester Gasett 


Portland, Me.— October 10th 
Maine Music Festival 


Rosa Ponselle Won an 
Ovation 


‘Lhe Audience Became Wildly Enthusiastic 


“Rosa Ponselle, the much heralded young star of 
the 1921 festival, won an ovation at Exposition Hall 
last evening As exaggerated as advanced account 
may have seemed, it was realized at the opening 
cert that no words could be too enthusiastic and glow 
ing to fitly describe her all round gifts in vocalism 
An exquisitely beautiful voice of fresh youthfulne 
perfected by intelligent musicianship and used with 


skilled artistry, gave lh adequate vocal equipment 
but in addition there was intense dramatic ardor 
warm, luscious volume, and a thrilling sweetness that 
was inexpressibly appealing The audience, most 


agreeably impressed at the outset, became wildly en 
thusiastic towards the end of the evening, demanding 
encore after encore and greeting the young star with 
cheers.”—Portland Evening Exp) 





Photo by White AS LEONORA IN “FORZA DEL DESTINO” 
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Ernest Newman, English critic, wields a trenchant 
pen. Says he: “Mr. Rummel is a brilliant pianist, 
who, as we see from his program notes, is inclined 
to regard music almost as a religion as well as an 
art. Let us leave it at that, and agree that some 


of the Liszt he gave us, although second-rate as art, ° 


may be first-rate as religion.” 
6 

In Le Monde Musical, Lazare Saminsky praises 
the music in the moving picture theaters of New 
York. He says, among other things, that they have 
excellent orchestras which act as a means of musical 
propaganda and ennoble the taste of the masses. 
“In Europe,” he continues, “we have no idea how 
good music can be used in the picture theaters.” 
his is only one of the many ways in which America 
is getting ahead of Europe in music. 

Ferenc De Vecsey, the violinist, who will shortly 
play in New York, is already known to those ac- 
quainted with violin literature as a talented com- 
poser for the instrument, His “Valse triste,” for 
instance, is widely popular. He is, however, also 
writing in larger forms, and has recently finished 
a “Tragic Poem” for violin and orchestra. The 
composition will be performed, shortly before 
Veesey’s departure for America, in Leipsic, Dres- 
den and Berlin, 

dial 

Somebody has discovered that the Helen Goetchel 
listed among the sopranos of the Chicago Opera for 
a debut the coming season is no other than the 
younger sister of Mary Garden. Mrs. Goetchel is 
the wife of a Geneva, Switzerland, merchant. What 
bushel has her light been hidden under all these 
years? Just what the connection is we are at a loss 
to know, but in some way we are irresistibly re- 
minded of one of the most atrocious jokes of the 
Rogers Brothers, those joys of our youth: “Ya 
| got a big, stout sister and I got a sister Lena.” 

etigiens 

The press reports of the attempted suicide not long 
ago of a German opera singer who came to Chicago 
with the hope of getting a position with the Chicago 
Opera Association would be amusing if they did not 
cover up such a wealth of distressing tragedy and 
ignorance, On the strength of having once met 
Mary Garden somewhere abroad this singer packs 
up and comes over here quite certain that she will 
immediately find work. She has sung for the 
Kaiser “and he applauded me,” she says. She has 
also sung for the Empress, meaning the Kaiserin— 
as if either of those two were or had been com- 
petent musical critics. Also she was born in 1875, 
which makes her forty-six, and made her operatic 
debut when she was eighteen, so that she has been 
on the German stage for nearly thirty years, without 
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making a prominent success. And yet she hopes to 
be taken up in America and starred no doubt. Some 
day Europe will learn that America is able to buy 
the best and has little use for anything but the best, 
especially when it comes from Europe. 

es es 


Why put years of study and toil into an effort to 
excel in the art of writing music of the classic school 
when examples confront us every day of fortunes 
made by the production and exploitation of trash? 
The latest horrible example is that of Edwin O. 
Excell, hymn writer, evangelist and associate of 
Moody and Sankey, who left an estate of $300,000. 
Surely his name should have been IXL. 








ne 


Somebody should tell Jolly George that Edward 
Lankow, who is going to sing for the Chicago Opera 
this winter, is a bass and not a tenor, although he is 
listed under the tenors in the official prospectus. 
Just think how unfortunate it would be if George 
should announce Lankow’s debut in “The Barber” 
and only discover on the afternoon of the perform- 
ance that he had two Don Basilios on his hands and 
no Almaviva at all. 

ee Seen 

Anyone who is under the impression that the 
more famed artist does not overburden himself 
with coaching and work on his repertory is sadly 
mistaken. ‘Take, for example, John McCormack. 
The greater part of August and the entire month 
of September he devoted from six to eight hours 
a day to making up and preparing new programs. 
As a result in his New York and Boston appear- 
ances he is offering several entirely new programs, 
not one number of which has been heard previously 
in the two cities. 

Diane 

Poor Caruso! They will not let him rest in 
peace. A New York American reporter interview- 
ing Titta Ruffo when he arrived last week wrote 
that “The great tenor practically died in Ruffo’s 
arms.” Some feat for either one of them, consid- 
ering that when the most famous of singers passed 
away in Naples, his friend Ruffo was at home in 
Rome. At that, Ruffo immediately took an auto- 
mobile and drove to Naples to be present at the 
Caruso funeral and pay a last tribute to his friend 
and colleague—and that is a lot more than certain 
other prominent figures in the musical world who 
were close at hand seemed to manage to do. 

— —@—-- — 

The ballet, as an integral part of the operatic 
repertory, is experiencing a distinct revival in Ger- 
many. Many new ballets, of one or more acts, are 
being written, and a number are announced for per- 
formance. The Berlin Opera will, during the cur- 
rent season, produce a one-act ballet by a hitherto 
unknown composer, Hans Grimm, entitled “Der 
Zaubergeiger.”” Richard Strauss has written a two- 
act ballet which is to be produced in Vienna to- 
gether with the “Legend of Joseph,” and for which 
Tamara Karsavina is to be engaged. The Hessian 
Landestheater of Darmstadt is preparing no less 
than three such works for performance, namely, 
“Ein Tanzspiel,” by Franz Schreker; “Exotic 
Dances,” by Erwin Lendwai, and “Marion,” by Paul 
Von Klenau. Finally, at the Dresden Opera, there 
is to be given, for the first time anywhere, Béla 
Bartok’s ballet, “Der Holzgeschnitzte Prinz.” 

8 Ge 

Michigan’s first “Music Week,” October 16 to 23, 
was organized by Robert Lawrence, organizing 
director. Headquarters were in Detroit and a wide 
appeal was sent out in the form of letters and other 
advertising. The letter paper on which the form 
letters were printed carries at the top a quotation 
from Whitman, “I hear America go singing to her 
destiny,” and at the bottom “Music for everybody 
-Everybody for music.” Michigan was the first 
State to hold a Music Week celebration on a State- 
wide basis, although many cities have had a music 
week since the plan was started several years ago. 
That this is valuable work and will ultimately be of 
real service to music of the higher concert, operatic 
and symphonic kind cannot be doubted. It is up to 
the musicians of America to give all such sincere 
tentatives their most hearty support. It is a very 
grave error to sneer at such undertakings because 
they are not “artistic.” The valiant and art-loving 
pioneers who are generously giving their lives to 

this work are artistic in the best sense of the word, 
and they will be the last to benefit from it. Those 
who will ultimately benefit are the musicians, the 
teachers and the concert givers, for the attention of 
the people is being turned gradually towards music 
by this means and all of those professionally en- 
gaged in music will be the gainers thereby. 
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STEINWAY COLLECTION 


It is a beautiful bit of printing that the Stein- 
way’s put forth in the catalogue of the Steinway Col- 
lection of Paintings, recently issued by the famous 
old piano house. The letter print is of the best, the 
colored reproductions of paintings by the foremost 
American artists most artistically made, and best of 
all, the text is by the late James Gibbons Huneker, 
who illuminates with characteristic flashes of humor 
the lives of the various famous composers who are 
depicted in the paintings. It represents Hune- 
ker’s last published work and begins with this “Pre- 
lude” as he calls it: 


A prelude that praises pictures should be expressed in 
terms of tone; but as the present collection is a paan in 
honor of great composers and their music, other than sober 
prose would be inutile. It was an admirable idea of Stein- 
way & Sons to enlist the sympathetic co-operation of cer- 
tain American artists in the creation of pictures that would 
evoke musicial visions; for music is visionary, notwith- 
standing its primal appeal to the ear. Walter Pater was 
perfectly justified when he described music as an art to 
which the other arts aspire. Nevertheless, to invest tonal 
arabesques with form and color has always proved a haz- 
ardous experiment, because it presupposes a knowledge of 
the theme on the part of the spectator, and a felicitous in- 
terpretation on the part of the artist. Yet an experiment 
worthy of trial; above all, an interesting one. It was 
Franz Liszt who declared that his ambition was to play in 
the Salon Carre of the Louvre, that treasure gallery, where 
to the challenging glances of Da Vinci, Giorgione, Rem- 
brandt, Titian, Paolo Veronese, Raphael and other mirac- 
ulous creations, he would discourse his own magical music. 
We have no Liszt now to play his homage to the Steinway 
pictures, but if he were to revisit these glimpses of the 
moon he would find himself at ease in this assemblage. 
How he would reveal the colossal music-dramas of Wag- 
ner, the symphonic scenes of Beethoven, the tender and 
poetic songs of Schubert. Conjure up the thrill he would 
arouse by his dramatic performance of the “Erl King.” 
Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, and the thrice-subtle Chopin he 
would interpret; stately Handel and romantic MacDowell; 
Berlioz and Mozart, storm-cloud and sunshine, he would 
make live again, and Verdi, too, master of operatic climaxes. 
That-no one ever played Liszt like Liszt is musical history. 
We long to put back the hands of the clock of Time. 

But let us not tarry too long in this region of pleasing 
surmise, The pictures herein must play themselves in the 
imagination of the onlooker, They are largely illustrational 
as befits their subjects. Normal canons of art that pro- 
scribe the mingling of two dissimilar arts should be for- 
gotten and the mind left unhampered to enjoy the fantasy 
of the conception. No one but a poet could dare bend 
the bow of such a Ulysses as Rerlioz. Or the over- 
arching utterances of Beethoven, can they be even hinted 
at? All styles may benoted, no painter was asked to con- 
form to any set scheme. Homely pathos, tragic abandon, 
nature in her sweetest April garb, the roar of the Erl- 
king’s icy blast, the sheer gossamer loveliness of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, the fierce onset of battling In- 
dians, Handel and his flowing Fire Fugue, the death of 
Mozart, the fevered vision of Chopin, Rubinstein and his 
royal auditors, Liszt and Wagner, and again Liszt, the 
aged magician weaving his spells in the loneliness of his 
latter years, Verdi and his tropical music—here are com- 
posers from many lands who have held the world in thrall 
for a century and more. No need to emphasize their em- 
inence. Music lovers in America will welcome the evoca- 
tions of these musicians set forth by the brush of native 
painters and illustrators of renown. And Steinway & Sons 
are quite qualified in presenting these pictures. Are they 
not artists themselves in the production of an instrument 
that rivals in tonal charm an exquisite Stradivarius? 


The collection is open to the public at Steinway 
Hall through the present month, and there is a con- 
cert of chamber music on each Wednesday after- 
noon, 


= -<O—--—. 
ELLY NEY 


Elly Ney received the fine criticsms which she de- 
served on her playing of Beethoven, as demonstrated 
at her debut recital last Saturday afternoon; and 
all the critics, ever eager for a new note in the 
rather monotonous task of writing of concerts, paid 
attention to her dress and to the lighting effects. 
Only a few days ago Mme. Ney told us that she 
designs all her gowns herself—they are loose and 
flowing—and that each one is intended to have some 
definite relation to the program played when she 
wears it. Her Beethoven gown was green and our 
guess is that Mme. Ney accepts the common desig- 
nation of Beethoven as the poet of nature among 
composers and garbs him in the prevailing color 
of nature herself. Incidentally the chat, which was 
of most everything except music, touched on Ameri- 
can cooking. It was a surprise to find that Mme. 
Ney found too much salt and pepper in nearly every 
American dish. Having lived nearly ten years on 
varied European cooking, we did not recollect that 
it was so much quieter than our own, as Mme. Ney 
insisted. And we suggested to her the possibility 
of training for certain programs on certain menus, 
in line with her special costuming of them. De- 
lighted with her Beethoven playing, one waits 
anxiously to hear her first mixed program—Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Chopin—and also to see how it is 
dressed. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


In view of the latest Viennese rate of exchange, 
Beethoven’s rondo, “Rage Over a Lost Farthing,” 
is to have its name changed to “Rage Over a Lost 
10,000,000 Crowns.” 

Reem e 
The saddest words of tongue or pen: 
“Soon ‘Parsifal’ will come again.” 
nee 

Orientalism more and more is creeping into 
American popular music. The latest form is “jazzed 
blues,” and even the most intolerant lover of edu- 
cated music must admit the haunting harmonic lure 
and inescapable rhythmic urge of some of the cur- 
rent “blues.” William Thorner, vocal scientist, a 
few evenings ago went to see and hear “Shuffle 
Along,” the revue being given here by a troupe of 
colored singers and dancers and he declared seri- 
ously afterward: “If a distinctively and original 
American opera ever is to be written it will come 
by way of these negro tunes, rhythms and harmonic 
colorings.” Irving Berlin had the same idea some 
years ago, and spoke of a plan he had in mind for a 
“jazz” grand opera. He told us that he had talked 
to Otto Kahn about it, who was not unfavorable to 
considering such a work for production at the Metro- 
politan. Why not try it? It might prove to be a 
successful surprise, and, if not, no one would die 
of the shock. 

eRe 

It would be dreadful, however, to live next door 
to a saxophonist or trombonist when he is practising 
the bluest parts of his jazz performances. 


ere 


In Detroit there is to be a concert at Orchestral 
Hall on January 5, given by a saxophone band of 
100 players. Duane Sawyer, himself a saxophone 
expert, is training the blast battalion. He is a true 
lover of the saxophone and says that it is being 
abused to make a jazz holiday. Mr. Sawyer expects 
to show how dignified and lovely the saxophone may 
be made to sound in standard works by classical 
composers. “All the Arts, a Detroit monthly, has 
this to say about the slandered saxophone, in its 
recent issue: 

The inventor of the saxophone confidently hoped that it 
would find a place among the aristocracy of musical in- 
struments, and while a most useful instrument and capable 
of great tonal beauty and expression, it has hardly ful- 
filled his aspirations as an ore hestral instrument. Of late 
seasons its excessive use in so called jazz bands in cafés 
has caused it to be slandered more or less by those unfa- 
miliar with it. In these bands it is used with a violin, but 
it has never occurred to anyone to slander that instrument, 
nor the wonderful tones Fritz Kreisler draws from it. Ber- 
lioz studied the possibilities of the instrument, and scored 
parts for it in some of his compositions. Oscar Hatch 
Hawley, in the Musicat Courter, points out how invaluable 
it may become in the smaller cities where it is not always 
possible to find expert players on all instruments for a local 
orchestra. During the course of his article he says: “Even 
many cello solo parts can be played with good effect on the 


tenor or baritone saxophone, so why not use it?” 


There is a revival of interest in the saxophone, and the 
future may see it taking a much more conspicuous place in 


the musical world. 
zPRre 


Strangely enough, after finishing the foregoing 
paragraphs, we found in our morning’s mail a letter 
from a well known but infuriated oboist, who com- 
plains: “Novels and plays are written constantly 
about singers, pianists and violinists. Are those the 
only ones who make music? No oboist ever has 
been glorified in poem, song or story. Is the oboe 
a musical instrument or only an implement? Won't 
you please explain this to the authors and librettists 
and find out the reason for their distaste? Hundreds 
of popular songs mention the saxophone... Then 
there are ‘Hans, the Flute Player,’ ‘The Trumpeter 
of Sakkingen,’ ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and 
other windy works. What’s the matter with the 
oboe ?” 


| a 
There’s even Schiller’s “Piccolomini.” 
eS & .& 


After hearing a pianiste—note the e—play Ravel’s 
“Jeu d’eaux” not long ago, we felt like pouring 
oil on the troubied waters. 

nr, 

Dixie Hines, publicity pilot extraordinary, 
under date of October 15: 

Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Fifteen minutes after reading your mot about Fitzhugh 
Haensel singing with Gretel at the Manhattan Opera House, 
I thought of the same thing. How do we divide the credit ? 

RS aes 
Hugo Wolf societies have ceased their activities 


writes 


in behalf of that composer, and more’s the pity, for 





his songs need newly aroused interest (we were 
timid about saying “propaganda”) more than ever 
since their banishment during the war. Some of 
them are as great as the best of Schubert and Schu- 
mann. Poor Wolf starved during his lifetime, was 
on terms of savage enmity with nearly every one 
through his erratic disposition, and finally died de- 
mented. He was a socialist and revolutionist by 
predisposition and preference. It is good to see that 
Clara Clemens has not forgotten Wolf. She is to 
give an entire recital of his songs in New York, 
at Aeolian Hall, on December 10. 
ere 
At the same place Walter Damrosch faced an 
audience which filled every seat last Sunday to hear 
the first of his lectures on the Wagner “ Nibelungen”’ 
music dramas. Mr. Damrosch made his talk an in- 
formal one, and very tactfully assumed, without 
pressing home the point, that all of his listeners were 
not on terms of intimacy with the ins and outs of the 
Wotan and other fabulous families and could not 
recognize and designate leit motifs as easily as an 
entomologist establishes the identity of a butterfly 
by its colors and markings. Mr, Damrosch made 
the ‘‘Rhinegold” story colloquial by comparing 
Wotan to a modern capitalist—Hugo Stinnes—the 
giants to our everyday proletariat, and Loge to a 
corporation counsel. It was excellent symbolism 
and it made things easy for the new converts to the 
cause. The old Damrosch skill and persuasiveness 
as a lecturer were in welcome evidence last Sunday, 
even though the speaker’s illustrations at the piano, 
purposeful and artistic, had lost some of their for- 
mer pliancy of finger and wrist. Conductors hate to 
practice the piano. Of course the “Rhinegold” 
story and music were unfolded masterfully and com- 
pletely, but to some of us, the most interesting parts 
of the talk were Mr. Damrosch’s mild censuring of 
those heated persons who excoriated Wagner dur- 
ing the war—the MusicaL Courter was one of the 
very few American newspapers free from such stu- 
pidity and bigotry—and his admission that he is 
forever finished with the theatrical part of Wagner’s 
works because of the failure of their scenics to 
create even approximate illusion, much less reality. 
In his own Damrosch Opera Company, said the 
speaker, he had tried for years to bridge over the 
chasm between the stage and the orchestra, but 
finally was compelled to admit defeat because of the 
static nature of set scenery and the absurdity of 
mechanical devices that assumed the spectators to 
be children. Thereafter Mr. Damrosch decided 
that the great lyrical dramas of Wagner took place 
chiefly in the music, and his opinion is shared by 
many other ardent Wagnerites who reached the 
same conclusion through a similar course of logic 
and experience. 
ae Re 
It simply cannot be helped that the World con- 
siders Francis Macmillen’s violin playing to be 
“mechanical and without enough shading to arouse 
emotion,” while the Times speaks of his “authority, 
sincerity and vigor, delightful to observe.” Nor 
should one weep because the World says that “Rich- 
ard Hageman played the accompaniment apparently 
at sight and seemed to disconcert Mr. Macmillen 
now and then,” while the Tribune’s verdict is that 
“Mr. Hageman gave a sympathetic piano accom- 
paniment.” Such things always have belonged to 
music criticism, and always shall. We intend to 
give up being surprised at them. 
une 
All hands seemed to agree at the Macmillen reci- 
tal, for they applauded enthusiastically. 
mn ® 
Paul Whiteman, holding forth with his orchestra 
at the Palace Theater, is advertised irresistible 


terms, as follows: “The Master Magician of Dance 


Music and Sense-stirring Tunes Like Melodious 
Electricity.” 
ee 


By the way, the new World critic (successor to 
Huneker) is Deems Taylor, the composer, maga- 
zine editor and scrivener. He is an unusually com- 
petent man for the post, as he is young, susceptible, 
not too opinionated to be flexible, fairminded, and 
thoroughly posted in all schools and styles of music. 
He takes his work seriously and himself less so. 
Taylor has a keen sense of humor which will endear 
him to the liberated spirits and put him under strong 
suspicion on the part of the conservative camps. 

eee 

Appended is the sort of story about artists which 
one feels did not happen only on the typewriter of a 
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matiager’s office. It was published in the Detroit 
Journal of September 28. While reading it, do not 
stop to skip to the end and look for the name of the 
hero: 

If you have ever read the Burton edition of the Arabian 
Nights, which is the only version worthy an adult's time, you 
probably know that just about as interesting as the main 
text are the footnotes which so liberally garnish every page 
— interesting because intimate, casual, tangential. 

And the footnotes to life are just as fascinating, aren't 
they? I picked up one this morning: 

It happened thirty years ago in St. Moritz, in one of the 
big hotels that attract tourists from all parts of the world 
It was morning and there were not many people about, so 
a certain small boy found courage to take possession of a 
big room just off the lobby where stood a piano, He was 
touring with his parents and sister, and his fingers fairly 
ached for a keyboard, Otherwise he would not have suc 
cumbed to the temptation, for he was feartui of being con- 
spicuous, 

But the room was empty and it remained empty for the 
two hours that he sat at the piano, 

When he had finished and was passing the hotel desk the 
clerk called him, 

“Here is a letter that has been left for you.’ 

The ten year old pianist found himself in possession of a 
missive written in French on the hotel stationery. At that 
age one’s mail is not so voluminous that a single letter 
arouses no interest and it was read with some eagerness both 
by the boy and his older sister. 

It was most gracious; the writer had been in an adjoin 
ing room listening to the lad play. He did not intrude be 
cause he must catch a train. But he had been greatly im 
pressed by the playing and felt moved to tell the young mu 
sician that he predicted for him a great future 

A name was signed that meant nothing to either the 
or his sister. 

Some ten years later all Europe was talking about a new 
novel, “Jean Christophe,” the now rising young concert 
pianist with the rest. 

“But do you remember the letter you received that morn 
ing in St, Moritz from the gentleman who would not inter 
rupt you?” asked his sister. 

Vaguely the pianist remembered. 

“Well,” exclaimed the triumphant sister, “that: letter 
was from Romain Rolland, the author of ‘Jean Christophe.’ 
It was he who heard you play and said you had a great 
future.” 

But it was small wonder the signature on the letter had 
meant nothing to that boy and girl, for the name that has 
since become one of the most celebrated in the world’s lit- 
erature, with the Nobel prize in 1915, was hardly known 
outside of France in 1890, 

They have never met since, the player and the listener, 
but it would be interesting to know if Rolland has forgotten 
the letter he wrote to Master Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


S.%.% 
Apropos, from the Morning Telegraph of recent 
date : 
This whole taxation problem could be 
placing a stamp tax on publicity literature, 
lobbyists in Washington an occupation tax 


eRe 


William J. Henderson, of the Sun, says that he 
is bombarded with abusive letters whenever he criti 
cizes German artists severely. He declares very 
properly that he never is attacked when he finds 
fault with French or Italian artists. The sort of 
persons who write such letters to Mr. Henderson 
should discover that the war is over and that art 
once more stands on its own resources and merits 
and can be neither helped nor harmed permanently 
through intrigue or partisanship. 

x RnR, 

Prohibition music criticism? Ever heard of it? 
Well, it’s here, via the Chicago Daily News of Oc- 
tober 10, to wit: 

Edward Collins popped the cork of the music season with 
a piano recital in The Playhouse Sunday afternoon. Though 
not the first of the year, Mr. Collins’ recital assumed the 
responsibility which falls to that event given on the first 
musical Sunday in October, and thereby justly appropriated 
for Chicago an honor which in other seasons has generally 
gone to New York in the person of Gadski, Farrar or 
Kreisler. 

For the ceremony Mr. Collins had loaded his buffet with 
the choicest productions of all lands. These he served im 
peccably. At times, to be sure, he seemed to underrate his 
own cellar. Rarely did he hold his glass to the light to 
adthire the color. If he prized the bouquet of some of the 
vintages he offered, he refrained from boasting it. 

Or perhaps he was indifferent to his treasure, and 
offered it indifferently to those who prize it for its own 
sake and need no officious host to augment innate worth. 
Certain it is, however, that his list of good things was 
suavely compounded, and, whether Moselle or champagne 
one is unwilling to trust the host's palate for a final ap 


boy 


easily solved by 
and charging 


praisal—was presented in most excellent taste. 
a nd 
H. T. Parker, Boston’s versatile music critic, 


to look around the hall once in a 
+ noting the effect 


has the courage 
while and this is what he sees beside 
of symphonies and sonatas: 

Red, the monitors of fashion say, is a modish color of 
the hour and already there is enough of it on view in 
occasional frocks to relieve the drab monotony to the eye 
of Bostonian audiences in the concert hall. The more the 
better, since a concert room should be a gay, bright place 

a &-@ 

Nilly: “What do you think of Tschaikowsky ?” 

Willy: “Awful. But his partner, Lenine, ought 
to be hung.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SAINT-SAENS WRITES ABOUT 
“SAMSON AND DELILA” 


The Revue Universelle publishes an interesting 
letter which Saint-Saens addressed to Camille Bel- 
is reprinted in Le 


laigie and a part of whic! 


Menestrel as follows: 


My attention was called to Samson as a fit subject for 
oratorio by a friend, the oratorio being at that time a 
form of musical production, Thanks to progress 
it has ceased to be so;; at present there are only orchestra 
concerts, An exception is made in favor of the “Damna 
tion of Faust” because it is sure to “pay” At a time 
when other countries—England, Germany, America—still 
perform the great choral works they are no longer heard 
in France. But to continu , 

Among my friends at that time was Fernand Lemaire, a 
had become related to the 
poetry as an amateur and 


an 
popular 


who 
He wrote 


young man 


marriage 


charming 
family by 


| had set some of his verses to music To him I sug 
gested Samson as an oratorio. “An oratorio!” he ex 
claimed. “No! Make an opera of it.” And we decided 
upon the opera The idea was everywhere received with 
astonishment What! A _ biblical opera?—However, as 
the prevailing style of the time was the legendary opera 
| was not discouraged. My collaborator had written the 
first two acts. For my part I had made a few rough 
ketches of the first act and had composed all of the 
econd, But, however incredible it may seem, with the 
exception of the prelude this second act existed only in 


wishing to give a hearing of it at the hom« 
friends, | wrote the three solo voice parts 
| forget the names of 


my head, and, 
of one ot my 


without a note of accompaniment 
the three singers whom I accompanied, naturally, from 
memory, since there was not a note of music from which 


to play. The small but select audience (Anton Rubinstein 
unong others) received it frigidly. Not a word of com 
mendation, not even by way of politeness, was accorded 
the composer 

Some time later this same second act was sung at my 
home by Augusta Holmes, Henri Regnault, who had a 
charming and well drilled tenor, and Romain Bussine 


Ihe effect was better but still so little encouraging that | 
works, Years passed. One 
in Germany whence I had gone to take 
festival presided over by Liszt, it o¢ 
leaving for home to speak to 


turned my attention to other 
day when | wa 
musical 


just 


part in a 
curred to me 
him of this project 

Finish your opera,” he said, without 
note of it. “I will see that it is produced.” 
you know, all-powerful at Weimar 

Mme. Viardot had at that time an extraordinary re 
turn of vocal power. She had given brilliant representa 
her that the role of Delila 


before 


having heard a 
He was, as 


tions at Weimar It was for 
was written At Croissy, where a stage had been erected 
in the garden, she played part of the second act with 


Nicot and Romain Bussine. Halanzier, at that time direc- 
tor of the opera, and a few others were present at this 
which the result was negative. There was no 

There was only myself at a grand piano 

The time at last arrived when the work should have 
been given at Weimar, the translation made, when the 
war of 1870 put an end to it. It was not until December, 
without 


trial, of 
orchestra 


1873, that Samson reached the footlights, but 
Mme. Viardot, alas! It was too late 

The success was enormous but without effect. At Ber- 
lin it was said that the success at Weimar counted for 


nothing. It was given at Hamburg and that was all. 

It was not till ten years later that the work was given 
in France, at Rouen, But Paris did not want it. Mr. Ritt 
had to hear it at the Eden, the year of the great eruption 
of Etna, before deciding to accept it for the opera. And 
| had to make the trip from Paris to Etna and back in 
twelve days so as to be present both at the eruption and 
at the first rehearsal of “Samson.” 

For the tempest in the second act I had been promised 
wonders in the way of scenery. But it was decided to give 
the “Walkuere” immediately afterwards (1897) and in order 
not to lessen its effect the scenery promised for “Samson” 
was suppressed, I had to protest with violence to obtain 
even a tinted drop at the beginning of the second act to 
suggest the sunset 


STATE AIDED OPERAS 


Musicians in general, particularly the younger 
ones, usually bewail the lack of a national opera 
house, subsidized by the government. They talk 
as if all the difficulties of becomiag a famous com- 
poser would vanish as the nation had a 
state aided opera. 

it is not clear to us why so many composers con- 
sider themselves born to compose operas, but pre 
vented from doing so by the tyranny of circum- 
stances. We have no intention of decrying opera. 
It is a field in which some of the greatest composers 
have best displayed the flower of their genius. But 
it is not the only field. Bach, for instance, kept out 
of it, not from choice, perhaps, but because he flour- 
ished before German opera was worth considering. 
Having no state aided opera house at his disposal, 
he wrote the works he most required for his» par- 
ticular musical activities. No one will be rash 
enough to say that Bach was hindered from develop- 
ing himself by the absence of opera houses. Bach's 
great contemporary, Handel, spent the best part of 
his life trying to write successful operas. After he 
had ruined his health, lost all his money, passed a 
year or so in an asylum, he tried his hand at the 
oratorios on which his fame rests. Would not Han- 
del have been much better off had there been no 
opera houses at hand? 

Did Beethoven depend on state aided opera for 
his inspirations? After he had composed thirty-six 


soon as 
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sonatas, six concertos, six symphonies, and dozens 
of smaller works, he tried his hand at opera, by 
way of a change. And there are not a few musical 
judges who wish that Beethoven had not wasted 
so much valuable time off and on, for eleven years, 
over an opera the world is not very anxious to sit 
out, 

Mendelssohn had a brilliant career without opera 
in his short life. Schumann failed at it. So did 
Schubert. Chopin had nothing whatever to do with 
the stage. His little works have already outlived 
a thousand big operas and will witness the birth 
and demise of & thousand more. 

Where are Liszt’s operas. He had ample oppor- 
tunity to produce his opera had he been minded to 
He did very well without the aid of 
an opera house. Brahms, so much unlike Liszt as 
a composer, like Liszt composed no opera. Brahms 
was not prevented by circumstances from writing 
operas. He probably never had the slightest wish 
to write stage music, and did net care a straw 
whether opera had state aid or not. 

Of course Weber and Wagner, Puccini and Verdi, 
Bizet and Gounod, might never have caught the 
world’s ear if they had not written operatic music. 
Where would Wagner have been without his music 
dramas? But what state aid did he rely on? He 
composed his works first and then struggled to get 
them heard. It never entered Wagner’s head that 
the German Government would write him a letter 


saying : 


compose one, 


DEAR WAGNER: 

You have composed nothing of any importance, so far as 
we can discover, but as we know you have undoubted 
genius for opera we intend to establish state aided opera 
in order that you and other clever German musicians may 
be induced to compose operas. 

The German Government did not write such a 
letter, and the Government of the United States 
will write no such letter to any American composer, 
Therefore, the only way open to an American com- 
poser is to do as Wagner did—if he can—and then 
find a Liszt—if there is such another—who will use 
influence and spend money to, have the new opera 
produced. Meanwhile the young composer is free 
to turn out sonatas, concertos, symphonies with 
Beethovenian industry before he reins his fire shod 
Pegasus to the operatic stage. Managing producers 
of operas have strange notions. They often are 
unreasonable enough to expect that the composer 
on whom they are to risk many thousand dollars 
shall have made a little reputation for himself. 

RES 3, Se 


AN ACADEMIC CENTURY 

From 1822 to 1911 the Royal Acadeniv of Music 
in London was in a small street near Hanover 
Square. The new building, of which the main en- 
trance is shown in the accompanying photograph, is 
near Regents Park. It has already become too 
small for the students who flock to it in increasing 
numbers every season. Additional premises have 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, LONDON. 


recently been purchased to accommodate pupils from 
“Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, West Indies, Ceylon, Palestine, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Poland, Russia, China,” as the official 
report says. Sir Alexander C, Mackenzie has been 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music since 
1887. 


October 20, 1921 
OUT-DOOR OPERA 


In another column of this same issue there ap- 
pears an interesting article, “Overdoing Outdoor 
Opera in Italy,” by Guido M. Gatti, the MusicaL 
Courter’s correspondent at Turin and one of the 
foremost Italian writers on music of the day. The 
extract given below was written as the concluding 
portion of the article, but it so thoroughly expresses 
our editorial views on the subject of outdoor opera, 
here in America as well as abroad, that it has been 
transferred to this department. Says Mr. Gatti: 

“Now as to the artistic results attained in the 
various seasons of outdoor opera. On these it 
would be best to dwell without partisanship. What 
artistic object, indeed, had the original imitators of 
these performances in the open air? 

“Some persons maintain that it was for a wider 
diffusion of musical culture, a propaganda, under 
broader circumstances, of beauty expressed by 
sound. If this was so it appears to us that the goal 
was rarely reached; and this for technical reasons, 
not to say moral ones. The technical handicap arose 
from the reduced effectiveness of the musical lan- 
guage on the mind of the listener, for the sounds 
were dispersed and weakened owing to the vastness 
of the space in which the performances took place. 
Comprehension was made difficult by the imper- 
fect acoustics, even when (as in the case of the 
arena in Verona) they were comparatively good. 

“The ‘moral’ handicap arose from the fact that the 
public failed to possess the spirit of concentration ; 
they were distracted by being in the open, with the 
starry sky to gaze at and the fresh evening air to 
breathe—things, in short, that are associated with 
nature as we see it during a walk, a picnic or any 
similar amusement. A performance in such sur- 
roundings glides further and further away from its 
ritual aspect and approaches the atmosphere of a 
circus or a music hall, where the principal element 
of pleasure is visual, with little or nothing of brain 
or heart. Owing to the acoustic difficulties before 
mentioned, even though the public is more numer- 
ous, far fewer can appreciate the whole without in- 
terruption. In the arena at Milan, for instance, 
there are certain sections in which one hears the 
orchestra well; in another it is almost inaudible, 
while the voices are clearly heard. 

“Looking at the repertory chosen for these out- 
door seasons one sees a great many ‘Aidas,’ and 
rightly so. But why in the world unearth a failure 
like the ‘Prodigal Son’ which had been happily for- 
gotten? If not more judgment is used, where will 
these open-air performances end ? 

“Undoubtedly, open-air performances require 
spectacular operas, with powerful choruses, the 
movement of many figures and masses, with dances, 
with effective and complicated concerted pieces 
things, in fact, which do not always increase the 
value of an opera as a work of art. But it is ex- 
tremely rare to find an opera which answers these 
requirements, and which at the same time helps for- 
ward the true musical culture of a nation. If only 
the practical requirements are considered then cer- 
tainly Meyerbeer’s turn must come, and all his 
works from the best to the worst—from ‘L’Afri- 
caine’ and the ‘Northern Star’ to the ‘Prophet’—will 
be revived outdoors. (Indeed, it is surprising that 
no one has suggested them before!) And again it 
will come to Spontini and Verdi in his youth, to his 
‘Nabucco,’ and why not to Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’? Yet 
if this be true, what is the good of the attempts to 


elevate musical culture of which one hears in our 


opera houses and concert halls? 

“For all these reasons and for others of a sec- 
ondary order, though not less important (as, for in- 
stance, the unequal balancing between the voices 
and the orchestra, due to the increased size of the 
latter, which obliges the singers to force their voices 
to the utmost) it is necessary to proceed with much 
caution, both in the selection of an opera and in the 
choice of the locality. Some of these are admirable, 
both for their acoustic properties and for the beauty 
of the natural background (in both qualities the 
Arena at Verona is undoubtedly unrivalled), but the 
tale is very different when one is obliged to make 
use of modern constructions, such as stadiums built 
for gymnastic performances and therefore lacking 
in acoustic or architectural beauty. 

“These. points must be constantly kept in view, 
if the open-air performances are to be really artistic 
events and not mere sideshows to the real theater, 
idle amusements, or speculative enterprise.” 

Nines nrciinies 


“DEBORA E JAELE” 


“Debora e Jaele,” the new opera by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, will be given at La Scala, Milan, in. April. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS—His Friends and His Critics 


BY FRANK PATTERSON 


To unprejudiced and discerning musicians it must have 
been amusing to have lived in the days when Hanslick was 
wasting ink and paper and contributing to the gaiety of 
nations by his malicious attacks on the young Wagner. It 
is still more amusing to .watch the antics of critics and 
musicians who cannot understand and do not like Richard 
Strauss. The surprising thing about it is that critics never 
seem to learn by the experience of past generations of 
critics. Year after year and generation after generation 
those who tell us what art is and what art is not and what 
it ought to be and how the “modernists” are going astray, 
make the: same old mistake of judging the present by the 
past and substituting their own taste for logic and common 
sense. 

Even in music, common sense is a pretty good guide and 
logic may be used occasionally to advantage. Common 
sense tells us that when a composer has showed the ear- 
marks of genius in early youth, and has written a few 
melodies that are really beautiful, his subsequent develop- 
ment must be accepted as in some sort a prophecy. We 
may not personally like his efforts but we should at least 
have the diplomacy to accept them at their face value and 
not judge them by comparison with productions of lesser 
men or of the great composers of another generation. 

Richard Strauss is a case in point. Like all great com- 
posers (with the possible exception of Wagner) he was 
very much of a prodigy. And like all great composers 
also he has written some lovely melodies. How can we feel 
that a man who has written such truly beautiful songs can 
be entirely unworthy of our admiration in his subsequent 
work? Yet there are many who do not like Strauss and 
claim that he is wanting in inspiration. Some say, too, 
that his work is now falling off, that he is striving only 
for notoriety, that he desires only to make a sensation, 
that he would almost sell his soul for money. These are 
just the sort of things that have been said about nearly 
every great innovator in art—and yet we never seem to 
come to a point of realization of the futility of such criti- 
cism, 

Naturally one cannot fail to ask why Strauss scarcely 
ever in his symphonic works uses the beautiful melodies 
that he has proved himself capable of conceiving in his 
songs—why he should have written a few such splendid 
poems and then have branched off into opera, ballet and 
the like; why he should have selected such a subject as 
home-life with its humorous and tragic sides as the subject 
of a work like the “Domestic Symphony?” Those are 
questions that I do not propose to attempt to answer here, 
for the simple reason that I realize my own inability to 
do more than offer a vague guess as to the truth 

That Strauss has been easily influenced cannot be denied, 
that he has changed his opinions more than once must be 
evident from a study of his career. But it must also be 
evident that his development has been enormous, extra- 
ordinary. His early works, his first symphonies, his Italian 
symphony—the first work that suggest his leaning towards 
the symphonic poem—even his violin sonata, give little 
promise of his later radicalism and the greatness of his 
conceptions. His progress, too, seems to have been sudden 
and due chiefly to outside influences. In his boyhood days 
he was actually opposed to Wagner and could see nothing 
in either his style or his manner. He even had a liking 
for Brahms and it is conceivable that his first symphony 
was influenced by that master’s work. 

Then, through the influence of friends—Von Bilow and 
Alexander Ritter—he was converted to musical modernity, 
He came to know and venerate the symphonic poems of 
Liszt and was so greatly impressed by them that he turned 
to that as his natural mode of expression. That it is really 
his natural mode of expression can not for a moment be 
doubted. From the very beginning of his career he has 
shown that he can only produce good work when animated 
and guided by some vigorous inspiration, be it the poems 
of his songs, his experiences in the south, or a mere sug- 
gestion like “Death and Transfiguration.” And the works 
that interest us least are those wherein the inspiration is 
least impressive, like the “Domestic” and “Alpine” sym- 
phonies. It is even possible to conceive that if these same 
symphonies were presented to us with other programs we 
could read into them a beauty that now seems to us absent. 
It is certainly difficult to excite ourselves to appreciation 
of sublime symphonic moods hitched up to Papa, Mama, 
Uncle, Auntie and the baby. Yet it is surely possible that 
a man in the first years of domestic happiness might well 
feel its beauty and its humorous sides so deeply that he 
would wish to put it on paper. We Anglo-Saxons have 
been singing “Home, Sweet Home” for many a year in 
spite of the fact that it is a third rate melody to a fourth 
rate poem, 

Strauss himself says that his work is not revolution but 
evolution. He has also said that the critics have made his 
life bitter and that, after all, a man can only write as he 
feels, can only give the world what he has to give. Yet 
the critics accuse him of charlatanism and of insincerity- 
and even of the many who acknowledge the honesty of 
his intentions, there are a few who object to his choice of 
themes for musical exposition. 

That he has a curiously constituted mind can not be 
denied. One need only glance at the list of his works to 
become convinced of this. There is “Don Juan,” “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” “Zarathustra,” “Don Quixote,” the “Do- 
mestic” symphony, “Salome” and “Electra.” Of the “Do- 
mestic” symphony I have already spoken. The others deal, 
all of them, with characters that are unusual, original, of 
doubtful morality, not received in good society. The 
choice of such subjects would seem to give a curious side 
light into the philosophy and ethics of the composer, and 
yet we must not forget that they belong to the unsettled 
mentality of the day. Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, 
Nietzsche, Maeterlinck and’ many others have set before 
us in the past forty or fifty years subjects whose interest 
lies largely in the realms of unmorality, socialism, degen- 
eracy, and the horrors of fear and madness. Partly, it is 
true, the modern author and artist differs from those of 
an earlier age only in the manner of treatment, not, par- 
ticularly, in the matter. Shelley and Byron have dealt 
with subjects no less dreadful, no less unmoral, no less 


socialistic than the more modern writers we so harshly 
criticize, and surely our own Edgar Poe was not particularly 
notable either for simplicity of thought or gentleness of 
expression, and his mentality was so closely allied with 
that of Baudelaire that it is difficult to think of the one 
without a thought of the other. 

But if we would understand Strauss we must always 
bear in mind the fact that he sees the world with the eyes 
of the artist, and with the eyes of the artist only. Niet- 
zsche’s “Zarathustra” means to him (as it means to many 
of us) merely a beautiful poem, Oscar Wilde’s “Salome” 
only a splendid drama. With their morality, the possible 
political meaning of the one—it has been blamed for the 
war—and the horrific stage “business” of the other he had 
nothing to do, and it is indeed very doubtful if he thought 
anything about them. 


Wuy ExpLain? 


One can not write about Strauss without constantly re- 
verting to outside influences—the critics on the one hand 
and his friends on the other. And it is difficult to say 
which of the two has had the most direful influence upon 
his reception by the world. The critics have proved them- 
selves harmless enough. It may even be said that their 
comments have proved a first rate advertisement, for most 
people love a sensation and it is as a sensation that Strauss 
has all too often been listened to. But his friends, those 
who admired him so greatly that they wanted to “explain” 
his works, and persuaded him to give lengthy programs 
for them, ticketing and labelling every motive, and even, 
in one case, prov iding a poem to a symphonic tone paint- 
ing after the music was all complete—these friends have 
done him an incalculable injury. 

Why is it to be felt necessary to “understand” this music? 
Music is not and never can be a thing to be understood. 
We either enjoy it or do not enjoy it—but to understand 
it, never! It is perfectly true that a title or poem of some 
sort aids us to get into a mood sympathetic with that whic h 
inspired the composer at the time of writing the music, 
but that is as far as a program can go. And Strauss him- 
self was, originally at least, convinced of this, and printed 
his scores with only very occasional notes to indicate the 
source of inspiration. Afterwards, as an afterthought, ill 
advised by his friends, he permitted whole catalogues of 
the motives to be printed, apparently with his sanction, 
so that as the works are now presented to us they are all 
cut up into sections, each of which has a particular meaning. 

Nothitig could be more unfortunate, nothing could put 
a better club into the hands of the opponents of program 
music, nothing could be less calculated to “explain” Strauss 
or to give us an “understanding” of his works. Also, i 
must be added, nothing could possibly give us a more 
incorrect picture of the man. Strauss is a hard and earn- 
est worker. He is not deep, is not greatly moved by senti- 
ments of nobility, but he is a musician of real probity, 
conscientious, sincere and genuine. It is quite impossible 
to imagine him doing anything musically inartistic for the 
sake of the sensationalism of which he is accused. Even 
those who do not personally like his music acknowledge 
that they were shocked not by the music but by the words 
of “Salome,” not by Strauss but by Wilde. Also it may 
here be mentioned as pertinent that Strauss could never 
have gained the position he now holds as conductor had 
he been one to sacrifice ideals, or even careless in the 
accomplishment of his work. That very probity that has 
made him a great composer has also made him a great 
conductor. Whether he conducts his own works or the 
works of other classic or modern writers he insists upon 
perfection as near as it is humanly possible. 

He has been criticised, even from the very beginning of 
his career, for all sorts of things that should not properly 
be called into question. He was severely criticised in Lon- 
don because he incorporated into the last movement of his 
Italian symphony a song by Denza that he mistook for a 
genuine folk song. And for this reason the finale of the 
symphony was actually omitted at London performances! 
Is it possible to imagine anything more narrow or more 
stupidily prejudiced? He has been no less criticised be- 
cause he gave concerts in a department store in New York. 
Surely the question is how the music is played rather than 
where it is played. That is bad enough, but it is far 
worse to impute to the composer intentions at which one 
can, at best, only guess. What foundation can there be, 
for instance, for the statement that he “considered it his 
duty to startle his hearers with some new piece of inde- 
pendence (not to say impertinence) with each successive 
production,” 

Personally I find one of the most unfortunate writings 
on the subject that of his American biographer, which 
appears to be chiefly a puff for Liszt, who is held up as 
a far greater composer of symphonic poems than Strauss. 
Such expressions of opinion must be received only as per- 
sonal and individual, and can no more be supposed to rest 
on some fundamental principle of musical structure than 
the so-called classic form or tradition. None of us can 
say what one should do or should not do, and none of us 
can say which is musically greater, apart from the orches- 
tration, Strauss or Liszt. But it must be perfectly evident 
to us all that Strauss has gone far beyond Liszt not only 
in the development of musical resources but in the matter 
of vigorous and expressive utterance. You may or may 
not like it, but that is no basis for musical criticism. Had 
Strauss shown himself inept, amateurish, unmusical—had 
he never succeeded in delighting us with the beauty of his 
inspiration—we might then well find some basis of just 
criticism. But mere like and dislike can never be that, 
nor can unproved statements that music must or should 
be limited to the expression of certain things. 

If only we could be permitted to enjoy the magnificent 
Strauss scores without the memory of the programs his 
friends have made for them and the illogical remarks of 
the critics! How different opinions have been may be 
learned by a perusal of Finck’s biography. In the front of 
it stands Percy Grainger’s appreciation of the composer 

a splendid tribute by a master musician who is a no less 
ieueele writer. On another page Riemann is quoted as 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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A younger sister of Mary Garden, Helen Goetchel, will 
sing with the Chicago Opera this season. 
Edwin Franko Goldman will organize a student band at 


Columbia University. 

George Reimherr will sing a cycle of new Japanese songs 
by Dirk Foch at his New York recital. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Aldis bequeathed $16,000 to the 
cago Orchestral Association. 

Nina Morgana will sing at the Hippodrome with Marti- 
nelli on the evening of October 30. 

Emmy Destinn returned from Europe on October 16, 

Margaret Matzenauer does not wish to visit Europe again 
for ten years. 


Chi- 


The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education has re- 
moved to 57 West Forty-eighth street. 
Toscha Seidel’s forthcoming tour includes many appear- 


ances before British audiences. 

Hans Kindler will give five concerts in Philadelphia this 
season, 

Johannes Sembach, the 
entire season at the 

Erika Morini will start 
on October 23. 

Pavlowa will present four new ballets during her tour here. 

The Toledo Times of October 2 devoted eight pages to 
music, 

Frank Lohmann, of the Cincinnati Orchestra, died suddenly 
on October 9, 

Riccardo Martin’s season is sold out. 

Edwin Hughes will teach in New York until Christmas 
and early in January start a Southern tour, 

Josef Stransky will conduct both in opera and concert in 
Europe next spring. 

Umberto Sorrentino has been engaged to appear in opera 
in Detroit. 

Lenore Van Blerkom, pupil of A. Russ Patterson, was a 
prize winner in the vocal contests at the National 
American Music Festival at Buffalo. 

A company of Aborn Opera School students began a 
twenty weeks’ tour on October 19. 

Nelson Illingworth will sing the entire cycle of 
Songs” by Schubert in Chicago, October 23. 

William Simmons has been engaged to make records for 
the Columbia Phonograph Company. 

Mrs. Noble McConnell was the guest for a fortnight of 
Governor and Mrs. Edwards of New Jersey. 

The Norfleet Trio is the latest aspirant for honors in the 
chamber music world. 

Nevada Van Der Veer and Reed 
long tour of the Middle West. 

A Handel Festival is being planned in Halle for the spring 
of 1922. 

1922 will mark Idelle Patterson's third season as 
at the National American Music Festival. 

The Stradivarius violin of Ludwig Spohr has been offered 
for sale to the heirs of Spohr for 3,000 marks. 

Percy Rector Stephens will teach at the Chicago Musical ¢ 

College for five weeks, beginning June 28. 


German tenor, will sing during the 
Metropolitan, 
her second tour of 


this country 


“Swan 


Miller have started a 


soloist 


Marina Campanari, an American girl, will sing at La 
Scala, Milan, and San Carlo, Naples, during 1921-22 

Wadislaw Alexander Bircheree conductor of the Warsaw 
Philharmonic, committed suicide, 

Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe were given an ovation in 
Montreal. 

Gottfried H. Federlein has been elected warden of the 


American Guild of Organists. 

When Rudolph Ganz accepted the post of conductor of the 
St. Louis Orchestra, $100,000 was guaranteed each year 
for three years. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer has arranged many excellent con- 
cert courses for northern California, 

Marie Tiffany says we ought es have reviewers of phono- 
graph records and suggests calling them discritics. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez has secured Lyell Barber as 
accompanist. 

Augusta Cottlow presents the same programs in the small 
towns that she gives in New York, 


her 


Ferenc Vecsey probably is the highest priced artist in 
Berlin pd 
Andre Polah, Belgian violinist, will return from abroad 


late this month. 

Arthur Alexander will have charge of the vocal department 
at the Eastman School until the orchestra is com- 
mitted to his charge. 

Sir Henry Heyman now is in New York and will remain 
here for several weeks. 

A drive for a $100,000 fund will be launched for the De 
troit Symphony Orchestra, 

A thirty weeks’ season of opera in English opened suc- 
cessfully in Boston. 

Special musical programs have been arranged at the Stan- 
ley Theater in Philadelphia for this month. 

Georgia has a new law calling for a tax of $2,500 on every 
performance of grand opera in that State. 

The audiences at the recent Maine Music Festivals 
larger than they have been in years. 

Anita Carranza filled a two weeks’ engagement with the 
orchestra at the Grand Opera Theater, Cincinnati 
Arthur Nikisch gave a number of concerts in Buenos Aires 

with the Bonetti Orchestra of one hundred. 

From childhood Claire Dux has aspired to become a great 
artist. 

Bronislaw Huberman likes our American towns; he does 
not like the noises of New York so much. 

The San Carlo Opera Company ends its season at the 
Manhattan Opera House this week. 

Marie Sundelius is on a transcontinental concert tour. 

A capacity audience greeted Harry Lauder when he ap- 
peared at the Lexington Theater, 

The Harcum School at Bryn Mawr combines music 
the general education. 

As usual, Reinald Werrenrath has a heavily booked season. 

The New York Evening Mail arranged a series of radio 
concerts. G. N 


were 


with 





Eastman School of Music Opens 


ck previ to the time of opening, it looked very 
as if the Eastman School of Music at Rochester 
ive difficulty in beginning its lessons as scheduled ; 
efforts on the part of the builders succeeded in 
uring of the floors so that the opening date would 
to be postponed and the end of September saw its 
t Ihe three days allowed for registra 
than eight hundred pupils enrolled, and 
ilcling completed and the faculty increased 
ew plan t will be able to accommodate nearly 
{ a umber that will doubtless be reached with 
The plant itself is the most modern imag 
and no expense has been spared in preparing it 
most impresses the observer is the pains that have 
ke: make the teaching and practice rooms sound 
have inner layers of felt and each room 
i thick refrigerator door © that prac 
can be heard in the corridors or the ad 

atter how much music is made 
vill have the most thoroughly equipped organ 
a music institution. Workmen are busy 
i! r organs, of which will be two large ones 
| | ' will conduct a master class, and 
H d Gleason, head of the organ department, as well 
tice organ installed in separate studios In 
re will be a large organ in Kilbourn Hall, 
{ ecial softness so that its tone shall not be 
‘ f ize of the auditorium, The hall itself, 
ch is to be completed about New Year's, will be a beau 
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tiful specimen of architecture and of adaptation to the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used, that of giving concerts, 
recitals and smaller operatic performances in which the 
pupils and faculty will participate. There is an orchestra 
pit sufficient to accommodate about thirty men, and the 
stage is equipped with an elevator for the grand piano, so 
that it can be lowered when it is not required, 

Next to the school and structurally connected with it, the 
great picture theater is under construction. In this there 
will be maintained regularly an orchestra of about seventy 
men, who will form the nucleus of the Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra. The theater when completed—probably some 


time in the spring of 1922—will accommodate no Jess than 
3,300 spectators 
Christian Sinding, the distinguished Norwegian com- 


comfortably settled in Rochester and has al- 
which is of a consultative character, 
for advice and sug- 


poser, 18 now 
ready begun his work, 
manuscripts being submitted to him 
gestion by advanced students in composition. Mr. Sinding 
is very enthusiastic over the work that the institution is 
doing and the mission which it will accomplish in spreading 
the highest ideals in music. He looks forward especially to 
the time when the symphony orchestra will actually be or 
ganized, feeling that in so large and important a school 
an orchestra is an absolute economic necessity to supple 
ment the advanced work of the curriculum. 


Another new addition to the faculty, Dr. Yorke Trotter, 
with his assistant, Marjorie Truelove, both from London, 
are very busy with classes in harmony and theory. It was 


the pleasure of this writer to attend one of Dr. Trotter's 
classes and to wish that harmony had always been made 
so interesting and vital a study as it is under Dr. Trotter’s 
methods. There is nothing of the dry-as-dust pedagogue 
about him and it is a pleasure to see how his pupils share 
in the enthusiasm for the studies which all his years as 
head of the London College of Music have not dimmed in 
this distinguished teacher, 


The vocal department, in which Arthur Alexander will 
remain as director until the orchestra is ready to be com- 
mitted to his charge; the violin department, with Arthur 


Hartmann as its head, and all the other various branches of 
the school, are fully occupied, It is understood that there 
will be exercises at the time of the formal dedication of 
the school, probably early in the new year, at which time 


an extensive article will appear in the Musicat Courter. 
Aborn Gives “Faust” 
October 7 a company which filled the Aborn Miniature 


heard “Faust” presented by a cast composed of students at 
the Aborn School of Operatic Training as follows: Faust, 
Carl Trebbis; Mephistopheles, Pierre Remington; Valen 
tine, Nils Ericson; Siebel, Madeleine Bossi; Marguerite, 
Elizabeth Gates; Martha, Madeleine Bossi. The perform- 
ance, in condensed form without chorus, was of course 
given on the stage in costume, every singer showing ap- 
propriate acting. A sweet voice, artistically used, has Miss 
Gates, who was quite the simple, demure maiden. Carl 
Trebbis showed a voice of real tenor quality, capable of 


vibrant and sustained high C’s. His dramatic work lacks 
force Mr. Remington, who has a smooth, resonant voice, 
gave quite a convincing interpretation of his “devilish” role. 
Nils Ericson seems sincere and deserves a word of praise 
as singer and actor. Miss has natural dramatic 
qualities and a rich and powerful voice, was a graceful 
Siebel and also sang the role of Martha with a touch of 


S0ssi 


humor. Mr. Aborn has booked a five months’ tour for this 
“Faust” company, which opened October 19 at Hampton 
Roads, Va 
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Faas Brings Fifty New Songs from Europe 


Mildred Faas spent a profitable six weeks in London 
this summer studying with Muhlen, and has returned to 
America with an addition to her repertory of fifty new 
songs, which she will sing in French, Russian and Eng- 
lish. _Miss | Faas _ has been engaged for the “Domine Deus” 
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MILDRED FAAS, 


Soprano, 


duet, from the Bach B minor mass, when the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem appears at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia on November 5. The soprano also is scheduled 
for a Bach joint recital with Charles Tittman on December 
5 under the auspices of the Washington Fine Arts Society. 
They will sing sacred and duets, and conclude the 
program with the littlhe known but very charming “Peas 
ant’s Cantata.” 


solos 


Recent Bookings for Dicie Howell 
Dicie Howell, who has been spending the summer in Tar- 


boro, N. C., and Virginia Beach, has returned to New York 
City and will be located at 330 West Eighty-fourth street 
for the winter. Miss Howell’s mother will probably come 


North this season to play housekeeper and hostess during 
the young soprano’s absence, as her concert engagements 
will cause her to be out of town continually. Recent con- 
certs have been booked for her by her manager in the West 
and Northwest, including Detroit, Mich.; Superior, Wis., 
and St. Paul, Minn. 


Bensel’s New York Recital October 27 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, who made many successful ap- 
pearances with the New York Symphony Orchestra, at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., during the month of July, will give her 
first New York recital, in Aeolian Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, October 27, with John Doane at the piano. Miss 
3ensel was heard at the first meeting of the Browning 
Society, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on October 12, and on 
October 18 she will sing for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Emil Telmanyi’s Popularity 
famous conductors who have wielded their 
playing are: Nikisch, Mengelberg, 
Viotta, Busoni, Dohnanyi, and many others not so well 
known here as in Europe. Telmanyi played eleven times 
during eighteen days in one city and twenty-three times in 
twenty-six days in Norway during one month. Few vio- 
linists can compete with such popularity, and there is no 
doubt that Americans will give him a warm welcome. 


Among the 
batons to Telmanyi’s 


Frederic Warren Engages Marguerita Sylva 


Marguerita Sylva, noted especially for her portrayal of 
the role of Carmen, will sing original songs and ballads at 
one of the Frederic Warren ballad concerts, shortly to 
open at the Selwyn Theater, New York (not the Apollo, 
as announced by mistake). 

Olga Warren will also reappear this season, 
new artists engaged are Pauline Bonelli and 
Bonelli. 


and other’ 
Richard 


Millie Ryan Pupil in Winnipeg 
Ada Hall, the English voice coach wha has been in New 
York City during the past year studying singing under 


Millie Ryan, left for Winnipeg, Canada, where a large 
class is awaiting her. Prior to coming to America Miss 
Hall was active professionally in England, where she 


who have 


coached many singers since become prominent. 


Artists rea Bolse Course 


At the Shriners Temple in Boise, Idaho, will be presented 
an Artists’ Course to include Leopold Godowsky, pianist ; 
Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano, and Irene  Pavloska, 
mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera Association. The 
concerts will be given under the auspices of the Elkorah 


Patrol. 
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Riccardo STRACCIARI 


in “RIGOLETTO” 


and Almaviva 


ICCARDO 
STRACCIARI 


World Famous Baritone 


In ‘‘Rigoletto’’ 


Stracciari’s Interpretation of 
Court Jester Is Mas- 
terly Work 


VOICE CAPTIVATES 


Completely absorbed in the role, he 
sang with the conviction that capti- 
vates. All the richness of color and 
all the vibrant sonority of his voice 
were in evidence as soon as he had 
entered upon the second act, and from 
that point to the end there was no 
lessening of ._power. So cumulative 
was the effect of his energy that the 
audience did what no other audience 
during the engagement has been able 
to do—forced the repetition of an 
aria. ‘This demonstration came at the 
close of the third act, a signal triumph 
for one of the greatest of Rigolettos. 

The Chronicle, San Francisco. 


Stracciari Gets a Medal 


Stracciari, as Rigoletto, Wins 
More Honors 


The Rigoletto of Stracciari was a 
masterpiece of characterization. It 
was the jester whom Victor Hugo 
drew, whose passions Verdi depicted 
with such vivid Strac 
ciari is a robust, virile man, a dra 
matic artist who is not carried away 
by the sound of his own voice, who 
appreciates the importance of his 
trionics, but who is attentive to the 
picture as to its musical setting 

Whether it was tenderness for his 
daughter, malignant hatred for his 
tormentors or despair when his re 
venge recoiled upon his own head, the 
emotion was reflected in his 
whose massive powers he unleashed, 
thrilling his audience into ecstasy of 
admiration, 

The Bulletin, San Francisco 


vocal colors. 


voice, 


An incident at the end of the first act, which belongs to Figaro 


Rosina having only a phrase to sing and that off 


stage—was the presentation to Stracciari of a laurel yreath and a 
gold medal on which were the words “To the Poet of Song, Sept. 


20, 


1921.” 


The gift came from admirers of the great baritone. 
-Daily News, San Francisco. 


In ‘‘Barber of Seville’’ 


To Stracciari the crowd poured out its 
welcome generously before he sung a note, 
and then when the “Largo al factotum” rip 
pled off his tongue at maddening speed their 
bravos and thunders knew no bounds, 

It is a magnificent performance of Figaro 
he gives. He has made the part his very 
own in every detail of singing, acting, dress. 

His barber is a jolly fellow, full of animal 
sp'r.ts, alive with expedient and intrigue, liv 
ing to promote love, ready for adventure 
the very personification of careless content 
with existence, 

Stracciari’s voice is one of the finest in the 
world today, and his art is flawless, his per- 
sonality one that reaches out and makes in 
timate friends of every man and woman in 
the house, and his acting, either in serious or 
comic roles, infused with intelligence and un 
derstanding of the character he is playing. 


(Chronicle, San Francisco.) 


AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS AND FESTIVALS 


MARCH--APRIL--MAY. 


q Stracciari? His 
res@nant voice flooded 


In ‘‘Zaza’’ 


powerful, 
the thea- 


Masterful Portrayal 


Stracciari Had Ovation 





tre with its music and he realized 
superbly the possibilities of the 
role of Figaro in a histrionic as 
well as vocal way. It was as one 
woman in the audience remarked 
during an intermission: ‘Ah, 
Stracciari? He IS the Barber!” 
With what gusto, what glibness he 
sang the tongue-twisting “Largo al 
factotum” last night! And what 
contagious drollery there was in his 
acting ! 

Daily Times, San Francisco, 


COLUMBIA 


Stracciari gave a masterful por 
trayal of Cascart, faithful friend 
of Zaza. When he sang the fam- 
ous aria, “For Old Time’s Sake,” 
the house rose to him and there 
His 


was 


were shouts for a repetition. 


splendid colorful baritone 


charged with sympathy—one felt 
that Cascart’s heart was pure gold. 


Daily News, San Francisco. 


Stracciari, playing Casecart with 
fine appreciation of the type, a 
second rate performer in a second 
rate concert hall, had an ovation in 
the third act after his brief solo, 
an ovation that stopped the prog 
ress of the opera for a time while 
he bowed acknowledgment to the 
“Bravos” and applause which ex 
pressed something of the love in 
which San Francisco holds him 

The Bulletin, San Francisco. 
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SEASON OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 
OPENS SUCCESSFULLY IN BOSTON 


Thirty Weeks of Performances—John McCormack Royally Welcomed at Two Concerts—The San Carlo Season—Jacchia 
to Conduct Cecilia Society Concerts—Pavlowa Coming—Conservatory Activities and Lectures 


oston, Mass., October 15, 1921.—Gounod’s “Faust” 
opened the first week last Monday evening at the Arlington 
Theater of the thirty weeks’ season of opera in English to 
be given by the Boston Society of Singers under the direc- 
tion of Edward M. and Henry A. Beck. The leading roles 
were divided among different principals for the week’s per- 
formance, and on Monday were adequately taken by Ernest 
Davis as Faust, Helen Allyn as Marguerite, Herbert Wa- 
terous as Mephisto, Stanley Deacon as Valentine, Elva 
Soyden as Seibel, Emma Ainslee as Martha and Henry 
Kungs as Wagner. The singing of these artists was agree- 
able, occasionally admirable, never distressing. Histrionic 
skill was, however, not always apparent, except in the case 
of Herbert Waterous, the Mephisto, who commands no 
little degree of savoir faire on the stage, although Wa 
terous’ conception of His Satanic Majesty as arrogant 
rather than Machiavellian was hardly convincing. 

Notwithstanding that the orchestra is too small to meet 
the demands of any operatic score, its insufficiency was not 
always noticeable, due to the expert leadership of Max 
Fichandler, formerly connected with the Aborns. The 
chorus, which is young and spirited, sang with commend- 
able quality of tone, nor were its actions as incongruous 
as those of choruses associated with better known operatic 
organizations, Both the scenic effects and costuming were 
appropriate and generally praiseworthy, although Mr. Beck 
has necessarily been obliged to disregard the stress that is 
laid nowadays on stage settings and lighting. 

That the performance met with unquestionable success 
was clearly indicated by the constant enthusiasm of the 
large audience that crowded the theater. Mr. Beck had 
previously demonstrated that he can give people music they 
can understand and enjoy at prices that nearly all can af 
ford to pay. It is an ambitious project which he has un- 
dertaken, particularly in view of the comprehensive reper- 
tory announced for the season, and it is to be hoped that 
the public of Boston will grant him the support and co- 
operation which he deserves, 


The alternate casts for “Faust” were as follows: Tues- 
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day evening—Norman Arnold as Faust, Helena Morrill as 
Marguerite, Edward Orchard as Mephisto, Robert Henry 
as Valentine; Wednesday matinee—Ernest Davis as Faust, 
Helen Allyn as Marguerite, Herbert Waterous as Me- 
phisto, and Stanley Deacon as Valentine; Wednesday eve- 
ning—Norman Arnold as Faust, Helena Morrill as Mar- 


guerite, Edward Orchard as Mephisto, Robert Henry as 
Valentine; Thursday evening—Rulon Robison as Faust, 
Helena Morrill as Marguerite, Herbert Waterous as Me- 


phisto, and Stanley Deacon as Valentine; Friday evening— 
Norman Arnold as Faust, Helen Allyn as Marguerite, Ed- 
ward Orchard as Mephisto, Robert Henry as Valentine; 
Saturday matinee—Norman Arnold as Faust, Helena Mor- 
rill as Marguerite, Edward Orchard as Mephisto, and 
Stanley Deacon as Valentine; Saturday evening—Rulon 
Robison as Faust, Helen Allyn as. Marguerite, Herbert 
Waterous as Mephisto, and Robert Henry as Valentine. 
Joun McCormack RoyALLy WEeELcoMED IN Two Boston 
CONCERTS, 

Capacity audiences welcomed John McCormack back to 
Boston at two concerts which he gave in this city Sunday 
afternoon, October 9, and Tuesday evening, October 11, in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. McCormack’s loyal following was 
given ample opportunity to revel again in the beauty of 
his voice and the skill with which he uses it, the faultless 
musicianship, clear diction and sympathetic interpretations 
that have ever characterized his singing. 

The tenor’s pieces were remarkable for the courage dis- 
played in their selection. Mr, McCormack does not under- 
rate the intelligence of his public or its capacity for ap- 
preciation of the finer type of song. Thus, on Sunday, he 
opened his program with two old Italian airs dating from 
Peri and Caldara, of the seventeenth century, to which 
he added for an encore Handel's beautiful “Care Selve”— 
the type of music in which Mr. McCormack’s powers reach 
perhaps their greatest heights. His phrasing of this abso- 
lute music, the power to swell and diminish his tones, his 
profound knowledge and respect for the classical tradition, 
make his singing of ancient music delightful, memorable. 
There followed four unhackneyed Russian songs by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Tscherepnin and Vassilenko, 
affording opportunity for a display of the tenor’s versatil- 
ity as an interpreter. Then came the customary Irish folk 
songs, glorified by the singer’s excellent enunciation and 
emotional understanding, and a closing group by Phillips, 
Shaw, Harrison and Harty, to which were added many 
encores for an insatiate public. 

Tuesday's program, although somewhat more popular, 
was quite as commendable. It comprised a Rondo of Mo- 
zart and Handel's et ‘Largo”; Schubert’s “Ave Ma- 
ria,” interesting songs by Vaughn- Williams, Frank Bridge, 
Brian and Larchet; Irish folk pieces, and a final group by 
Dunhill, Schneider, Watts, together with an exceedingly 
effective closing number, “I Held Your Heart,” by H. O. 
Osgood. 

Mr, McCormack was assisted at both concerts by Donald 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


(Oct. 6, 1921) 
ANOTHER ADDED TO THE LONG LIST OF 


HAROLD LAND’S Festival Successes 


“The performance 
right to expect. 
TIONALLY WELL FITTED to THEIR 
WORK. HAROLD LAND, baritone, officiated 
as INTERPRETER of the STORY MOST IN- 
TELLIGENTLY and INTELLIGIBLY.” 


“Harold Land’s VOICE was RICH and PLEAS. 
ING and his 
DICTION was 
CLARITY being realized WITHOUT INTER- 
RUPTING the PHRASING or marring the 
TONE.” 


was all that any composer has any 


The SOLOISTS were EXCEP- 


—WORCESTER EVENING POST. 





STYLE EFFECTIVE. His 
REMARKABLY GOOD, 


—WORCESTER EVENING GAZETTE 





Mgt. ANTONIA SAWYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Residence: Green Gables, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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McBeath, the well-liked violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
the singer’s admirable accompanist. 


“Greatest CARMEN” To Open SAN Cario SEASON HERE. 


For the opening performance of the two weeks’ subscrip- 
tion season at the Boston Opera House of the San Carlo 
grand opera, which commences on November 7, Fortune 
Gallo, the general director, has selected Mme. Esther Fer- 
rabini to sing the title role of Carmen. During the New 
York season of the San Carlo Opera at the Manhattan 
Opera House, which is still in progress, Mme. Ferrabini 
scored a real triumph in this role, and was acclaimed by 
the critics as the “greatest Carmen of the present day.” 

The announcement of the remainder of the cast for 

“Carmen,” which is the opening opera, reveals that Director- 
General Gallo has provided a gala cast. Gaetano Tomma- 
sini, his new Italian tenor, will sing Don Jose, while Joseph 
Royer, the French-Canadian baritone, will be heard as Es- 
camillo. Madelin Keltie will sing as Micaela. 

A: special feature of the performance will be the appear- 
ance of Syvia Tell, and the ballet and the orchestra of 
fifty from the Manhattan Opera House, under the baton 
of Carlo Peroni, formerly of the St. Cecilia Orchestra of 
Rome. 

The Tuesday night opera will be “La Bohéme,” in which 
Anna Fitziu, one of the San Carlo guest artists, who is 
well known for her appearances with the Chicago and Met- 
ropolitan operas, sings the role of Mimi. Madeline Keltie 
will be the Musetta. Another new San Carlo tenor, Romeo 
Boscacci, will be heard as Rodolfo, with Graham Marr, 
the noted baritone, as Marcel, and Pietro DeBiasi as the 
basso Colline. 

“Faust” will be the matinee bill on Wednesday, and Sofia 
Charlebois, the young California soprano, will be heard for 
the first time in Boston as Marguerite. Boscacci will sing 
the name role, while the Mephistopheles will be either Henri 
Scott or Pietro DiBiasi. 

Josephine Lucchese, the young coloratura soprano, will 
make her Boston début in “Rigoletto” on Wednesday eve- 
ning, with another new tenor, Joseph Corallo as the Duke. 
Another Boston début will be that of Gaetano Viviano, the 
baritone, also a discovery of Mr. Gallo, Sylvia Tell and 
the ballet also appear in “Rigoletto.” 

“La Forza del Destino” is the Thursday evening opera, 
and Bianca Saroya, dramatic soprano, heard here previously 
with the Boston Opera, will be Donna Leonora, with Tom- 
masini making his second appearance as Don Alvaro. 

On Friday evening Marie Rappold will sing as Aida. 
Corallo will be heard as Radames and Nina Frascani will 
make her first Boston appearance as Amneris. 

The first Saturday matinee will be “Madame Butterfly,” 
with Anna Fitziu as the Japanese girl, Romeo Boscacci as 
Pinkerton, Graham Marr as Sharpless and Ada Paggi as 
Suzuki. 

The closing bill of the first week will be the popular 
favorite, “Il Trovatore” with Miss Saroya and Tommasini 
in the leading roles. 


Jaccut1a Witt Conpuct Cecetta Society 1n NOTABLE 
CONCERTS. 

The extraordinary revival last season of the Cecilia So- 
ciety, under the masterful direction of Agide Jacchia, di- 
rector of the Boston Conservatory, created tremendous in- 
terest, especially after the success of the society in Sym- 
phony Hall with its stirring performance of Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust.” Mr. Jacchia was naturally engaged 
to remain as conductor, with a view to enlarge the chorus 
further and raise it to even higher standards. 

During the coming season the society and its able Italian 
conductor will give three concerts with assisting orchestras 
and eminent soloists on Tuesday evenings in Symphony 
Hall. The first concert, in response to numerous requests, 
will be a repetition of Berlioz’s dramatic oratorio. 

Choral pieces, principally operatic fragments from Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” together with 
novel items, will make up the second concert, while the 
final concert will be given over to Horatio Parker’s orato- 
rio, “The Legend of St. Christopher.” 

Pavtowa CoMING. 

Returning from Paris and London, Anna Pavlowa will 
visit Boston only once this season, appearing in Symphony 
Hall on Tuesday evening, October 25, and Wednesday af- 
ternoon and evening, October 26. Her dancing partner will 
be Laurent Novikoff. 

Mile. Pavlowa is bringing an augmented company. Vic- 
torina Krigher will be the new premiére danseuse. Hubert 
Stowitts, the young American dancer, remains with the 
company, with Hilda Butsova, Muriel Stuart, Semon Kara- 
vieff and others. The favorite ballets and divertissements 
of the past are retained in her repertory, while among her 
new ballets are “Dionysus,” “Fairy Tales,” “The Fauns,” 
“A Norse Idyll” and “A Polish Ballet,” “Snow Flakes,” 
“The Fairy Doll” and “Chopiniana,” and she has revived 
from former seasons “Les Préludes” and “The Magic 
Flute.” Besides these eleven ballets, there are thirty-two 
divertissements, fourteen of which are new to this country. 

OPENING OF THE CONSERVATORY YEAR, 

The first session of the school year 1921-22 was opened 
on Thursday, September 15. Although the registration of 
the preceding season was recognized as being larger than 
could normally be expected, since it included many stu- 
dents whose courses had been interrupted or delayed by 
the war, the registration of the first week of the present 
season has exceeded that of a year ago. It is a well-bal- 
anced enrollment representing a sound growth in the num- 
ber of post-graduates and other advanced students, and at 
the same time providing large classes of undergraduates, 
special students and normal department pupils, This reg- 
istration signifies that the Conservatory is exerting a wide 
influence in the community in which it is situated as wel! 
as further afield, 

The usual faculty meeting was held in Recital Hall on 
the Wednesday afternoon preceding the school opening. It 
was addressed by Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Goodrich, both 
of whom had various routine announcements to make. 

Several additions to the faculty are to be noted. Fred- 
erick Pease, of the Yale University music faculty, will 
teach voice at the Conservatory two days each week. He 
is a graduate of Princeton and of the Harvard music de- 
partment, and has studied with Rheinberger at Munich. 
Raymond Robinson, ’13, Boston organist, who has previously 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Worcester Festival—‘‘Damnation of 
Faust” 

Miss Liebling was a Marguerite of 
great force dramatically, and her voice 
was very lov ely indeed. She has a truly 
remarkable pianissimo in the lower me- 
dium register, and she rendered the “King 
of Thule” song with deep feeling and 
delicate art—Worcester Evening Ga- 
sette, October 6. 

Miss Estelle Liebling, the Marguerite 
of the evening, gave us evidences of ar- 
tistry similar to those Mr. Meader dis- 
closed. Miss Liebling delivered her music 
with finished style and an authority she 
has acquired in an extensive career.— 
Worcester Daily Telegram, October 6. 


Estelle Liebling, whose remarkable 
voice won-plaudits last evening in the 
“Damnation of Faust,” will be the soloist 
at the matinee with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra today.—W orcester Daily 
Telegram, October 7. 


She sang Marguerite’s passages with 
great taste—Worcester Evening Post, 
October 6. 


Worcester Festival Symphony Concert 
These gloomy thoughts were dissipated 
by the radiant entrance of the soloist, 
gowned and hatted in a style to arouse 
the admiration of the most casual ob- 
server. The “Conchita” aria gave the 
artist opportunity to display her ripe mu- 
sicianship and fine dramatic feeling.— 
Worcester Evening Gasette, October 7. 


The soloist, Estelle Liebling, exhibited 
a finely educated voice.—Worcester 
Svening Post, October 6. 


And the other in Buffalo 


Buffalo American Festival 

Miss Liebling sang for the first tire 
locally, and she received recognition as a 
distinguished interpreter of song. Her 
voice is a lyric organ which she uses 
wisely and well as a medium of expres- 
sion. The singer’s power to strike the 
varied moods of her different songs was 
unfailing, and her intelligence in matters 
of style highly gratifying. Numbers by 
Taylor, Kramer, Osgood and Bainbridge 
Crist found her at her best, and the en- 
thusiastic response of the audience made 
an additional song necessary.—Buffalo 
Evening News, October 8. 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, of New 
York, made her first appearance in Buf- 
falo. Her voice, of pleasing quality, has 
been carefully trained, and she sings 
with intelligence and a regard for the 
contents of song. She won her great- 
est success with songs by Kramer, Os- 
good, Taylor and Bainbridge Crist. 
Buffalo Courier, October 8. 


Miss Liebling has a voice of good 
calibre, an excellent command of the pi- 
anissimo tone, and her musical concep- 
tions are those of a trained and intelli- 
gent musician. Her program comprised 
several ultra modern songs and she en- 
tered into the spirit of these, but pleased 
her audience best in the “Swinging Boat 
Song” by Alice Barnett and Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Awake! It Is the Day,” to which 
she gave spirited delivery. She was 
recalled after both of her groups and 
made to grant extra numbers at the end. 
—Buffalo Express, October 8. 


Two festivals 


One in Worcester 








Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 


“We admire the art of 


Estelle Liebling” 


Pierre V. R. Key. 
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GUESTS AT THE RECEPTION 


Varied Activities for Mozart Society 


every year, some innovation is introduced for members 
f the Mozart Society of New York by Mrs. Noble M« 
Connell, founder and president, and following this pro 
dure a “members’ day” will be held today. October 20, 
vhen representative artists will be given auditions, followed 
by tea. Rehearsals have begun with a chorus larger than 
er before, and indeed Mozart matters were never in such 
flourishing condition as at this, the beginning of the thirteenth 
easot The president’s slogan, “Good management, team 
wk and loyalty,” is ever the guiding principle and all her 


fellow workers know this. The result is increased 
membership, there now being seven hundred paid-up mem 
ber © the lists will soon be closed. The calendar for the 


current year follows: Concert and ball, Tuesday evenings, 
December 20, February 14, April 18; morning musicale, 
luncheon and dance, Saturdays, November 5, December 3, 
January 7, February 4, March 4, April 1; Mozart bal 


masque and carnival, not included in membership dues, Mrs 
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GIVEN BY MRS. EDWARD I. EDWARDS IN HONOR OF MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 


Neptember 8, 1921, at Sea Girt, N. J. (© Newark Studios.) 


Samuel Gardner Estabrook chairman, Tuesday evening, her summer was her visit of a fortnight to the summer ex- 


January 24; Mozart card party, Mrs. E. Bassford Schmal- ecutive mansion, the “Little White House,” of Governor 
holz chairman, Tuesday, March 14; Mozart dinner dance, Edwards, at Sea Girt, N, J., as special guest. She was 
Tuesday evening, April 4; annual breakfast, Saturday, May surprised to observe the Governor sit down at the piano of 


6, Mrs. Wm. Maynard Harradon chairman 

“IT never change the chairmen,” said President McCon- 
nell, “for they are all loyal, enthusiastic workers, coéper 
ating in the team work which makes for success. We are 
delighted with the way the choral body (150 singers) is 
progressing, and in fact with the whole outlook for the 
season. At the first evening concert, December 20, Chief 
Capoulican will be a soloist, with another to be chosen. 
February 4 will be ‘Edwards Night,’ Governor Edwards of 
New Jersey, with Mrs. Edwards and his entire staff, being 
special guests of honor. Titta Ruffo and Estelle Liebling 
will be the soloists that evening, and already all the dining 
rooms of the Hotel Astor have been engaged for the sup 
per party.” 

Some of the summer activities of President McConnell 
included golf, card parties and receptions, but the event of 
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how he reads over and plays new music! Such a perfect 
host and hostess were they! Even when I fell ill for a 
few days they would not listen to my going elsewhere, but 
gave me their personal care and loving attention, giving 
up all engagements. The home life of the Edwards is 
perfectly beautiful,” she continued. “I wish the whole 
world could know them in their home! Humorous, full 
of natural animal spirits, the Governor is a fine fellow, 
easy of approach, once you know him.” Receptions, card 
parties, etc., took up Mrs. McConnell’s time while with the 
Edwards family, and the fortnight passed all too quickly, 
for it was hugely enjoyed. “The people of New Jersey 
are fortunate to have such a man, such a family, as their 
official head,” said the Mozart president, and Mrs. McCon- 
nell, a traveled woman of the world, keenly alive, knows 
whereof she speaks. The accompanying pictures represent 
Governor Edwards, Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. McConnell, the 
larger one being taken before the “Little White House” at 
Sea Girt. In this picture, and standing nearest the center, 
are the Governor, Mrs. Edwards, their daughter, Elizabeth 
Edwards (who will sing at a Mozart function this season), 
Mrs. McConnell, Noble McConnell, Colonel Irving Ed- 
wards of the Governor’s staff, wife ‘and daughter ; Captain 
Foley, his secretary, and the following “Mozart” and other 
friends, all of the reception line: Mesdames A. V. Wendell, 
George Kavanaugh, John Thomas Taylor, Richard Den- 
i Schmalholz, Raymond Doherty, 


bigh, Lionel Emdin, E. B. 
Bertrand Billman, John J. Haynes, Arthur C, Corse, John 
Watson, Frank Warren, Frank G. Cochrane, R. H. Davis, 
Owen J. McWilliams, May Jacobus, William E. Smith, 
. G, Beattie, Alfred Crew, Martha Riefe, etc. 

“Supper Dances” are also planned, one a month to be 


given, with Mrs. William Maynard Harradon as chairman. 
November a golf and luncheon party will be given to the 
chairman of the Scarsdale Golf Club, Mrs, Ethel Halston, 
with a contest for a flower vase between women of the 
Mozart Golf Club and those of the Scarsdale Club. A 
beautiful souvenir for the guest of honor, Mrs. Halston, a 
dozen golf balls as prizes, etc., and luncheon to follow is 
the program for the day. At the first morning musicale, 
luncheon and dance, November 5, Marguerite Sylva _ will 
appear as “Carmen,” and these unique affairs, inaugurated 
last year, are sure to become highly enjoyable features of 
the Mozart Society, to which Mrs. McConnell practically 
gives all her life and energy, spre ading enjoyment with lav 
ish hand among many thousands of people. 


Magdeleine Du ‘Carp’s Success in Lille 


Magdeleine Du Carp, the eminent French pianist, has 
ye most of the summer enjoying her country home in 

Landrecies, on the Belgian frontier, but has found the time 
and inclination to give several concerts in her native 
France. 

Newspaper clippings that have been received from Lille 
indicate that the charming Mme. Du Carp is quite as pop- 
ular in her own country as she made herself in the few 
American cities which she visited last season, The Lille 
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Despatch says: “The hit ¢ the program was the playing 
of Mme. Du Carp, The ‘Berceuse’ of Chopin was inter 
preted by this admirable virtuoso with a lightness, fineness 
nd simplicity that were prodigious. She played these pages 
4 a manner that was almost spiritual. The difficult ‘Na- 
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poli’ of Liszt astonished us by the bravura, color and technic 
which she displayed. Mme. Du Carp received a well-mer- 
ited ovation, which was renewed upon her second appear- 
ance, 

The reviewer of the Lille Telegram congratulated the 
management upon its giving brilliant lustre to the concert 
in securing Mme. Du Carp, a “supreme attraction,” and 
continued: “The performance of this artist-pianist was a 
veritable treat. One could not imagine nor desire more 
delicacy, sensibility, tenderness of expression, nor, when 
the character of the music required it, more bravura, vigor 
or brio. Before such finished perfection words utterly fail. 
The eminent artist was acclaimed, recalled many times and 
obliged by the unceasing applause to add numbers not in 
cluded in her program.” 

Mme. Du Carp will play a few concerts in London and 
on the Continent this fall. She will arrive in America early 
in November to take up her second tour of cities booked 
for her by J. Francis Smith, her New York manager. 


Anita Carranza Scores in Cincinnati 
Anita Carranza, the young and beautiful Mexican colora 
tura soprano, has just returned from Cincinnati (Ohio), 
where she filled a two weeks’ engagement with the symphony 





Artcraft Photo 
ANITA CARRANZA., 
Grand Opera Theater. According to the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, “she has a voice of lovely bell-like 
quality and, in spite of its coloratura characteristics, of 
much warmth.” The critic on that paper eulogizes further : 
“Mme. Carranza sings with the musical understanding and 
technical skill of the finished artist,” and “to her voice 
equipment she adds an appealing personal charm which im- 
presses her audience at once.” Besides declaring that she 
“is a coming Schumann-Heink in the realm of coloratura, 
for she, too, possesses, aside from a magnificent voice, the 
personal magnetism of that popular artist,” the reviewer on 
the Cincinnati Free Press states that “with her incompar- 
able smile she bewitched her audience time and again,” and 
that “in private life she appears a healthy, sympathetic 
radiant personality.” 
Mme, Carranza will appear in recital with Glenn Dillard 
Gunn in Chicago, November 3, when she will sing “Ah! 


orchestra at the 


Fors e lui” from “La Traviata,” together with a group of 


Spanish and old English folk songs 


New York Recital by Edmond Clement 


For the first time in eight years Edmond Clement, the 


distinguished French tenor, will appear in Aeolian Hall in 
recital on Monday evening, October 24. This will be his 
only New York recital and his tour is under the auspices 
of the French Ministry of Fine Arts, 
Emily Hartford Married 

_ Emily Hartford was married recently to Lieut. Georg 

Avery at the home of her parents in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Miss Hartford was accompanist for six years for 


the late David Bispham 


Cecil Arden at Pietbeats Hall October 22 

benefit of the Masoni 
Hall on Saturday 
Metro 


Under the auspices of and for the 
order, a concert will be given in Carnegie 
evening, October 22. Cecil Arden, soprano, of the 
politan Opera Company, will be the principal singer 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
J . . 
OCTOBER 8 
Mary Wildermann and Georg Bruhn 
it is a regrettable fact that there was such a very small 

vudience at Aeolian Hall Saturday evening to hear th 
niano-organ recital given by Mary Wildermann and Georg 
Bruhn It is also to be regretted that some people, even 
though they apparently do not enjoy a recital themselves, 
do not give others a chance to enjoy it, instead of coming 
und talking all through the performance 


Che program was well selected and of the right length 
to be enjoyable to the end. Mary Wildermann chose for 


her first number the “Waldstein” sonata by Beethoven, which 


was played with dignity and clarity, She gave a group of 
Brahms, Chopin and Grieg, concluding with the Liszt Hun 
garian rhapsody, No. 15, The latter was very brilliantly 


Wildermann has full command of her 


performed, Miss 
Georg Bruhn, concert 


instrument, and ts a genuime artist 
organist-composer, opened the program with a masterly 
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rendition of the Bach fantasia and fugue in G minor. He 
also played two of his own compositions, a funeral march 
and a polonaise. Particularly beautiful was the funeral 
march, with its chime effects. 


Alfred Mirovitch, Pianist 


Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, made his first New 
York appearance of the season at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, October 8. He had chosen for himself a 
severe program which included the Brahms-Handel varia- 
tions, the “Appassionata,” Chopin's F minor fantasy, a min- 
uet of his own—dainty music played with delightful fancy— 
and two thunderous arrangements by Liszt and Tausig. 
Mr. Mirovitch confirmed the impression that he had made 
last season of being a thoroughly sound, able player who 
gives the best in him to the interpretation of compositions 
as they appeal to him. His technic leaves nothing to be de- 
sirel, as he proved in the Brahms variations, and he plays 
w.th decided intelligence and taste. There was a good sized 
audience which rewarded him throughout with hearty ap- 


plause 
OCTOsER 9 


Arthur Middleton, Baritone 


It is seldom these days that a singer is interesting enough 
to hold his audience, more particularly the gentlemen of 
the press, until the last number on his program. This was 
done at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 9, 
however, when Arthur Middleton, baritone, was heard in 
his annual recital. The splendid artist, from the very 
first notes of Handel’s “I Feel the Deity Within,” caught 
the interest of his large audience through the beauty of 
his tone and its clarity. In this number and the “Arm, 
Arm Ye Brave,” which followed the recitative, Mr. Mid- 
dleton revealed breadth of style, great depth of feeling 
and a diction that made his singing all the more impres- 
sive. Moreover, he showed a sense for the dramatic—only 
another of the many qualifications that kept cropping up 
to make his hearers realize the extent of his art. 

Handel's “Where e’er You Walk,” and “I Am a Roamer 
sold” by Mendelssohn, completed his first group. These 
were sung equally as well. The second group consisted 
of “Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi, which could have been 
repeated; “Povero Marinar,” Mililloti; “Bois epais,” 
Lully, another exquisite gem on his program; and “Or 
ch'io non seguo piu,” Raffaello. 

Four songs in German by Herman, Brahms and Kaun 
aroused genuine applause, while each and every song in the 
final English group found full appreciation. Forsythe’s 

“The Bell Man” is a beautiful number and Mr. Middleton 
sang it delightfully. Speaks’ “The Lane to Ballybree” is 
a ballad that makes instant appeal, while Lily Strickland’s 
“Mah Lindy Lou,” so charmed the audience that it had to 
be repeated. Charles Baker was at the piano. 


Mischa Violin, Violinist 


Mischa Violin, who was heard in the metropolis last 
season, gave a violin recital in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, October 9. His playing has materially broadened, 
both in technical efficiency, as well as in tone color and re- 
pose. His program, which comprised Vieuxtemps’ con- 
certo No. 4 in D minor; “Romance,” Wagner-Wilhelmj ; 


two beautiful and effective numbers by Godowsky—“Vien- 
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nese” and “Valse Macabre”; “Ronde des Lutins,” Baz- 
zini, and “Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, gave the 
young artist ample opportunity to display his many good 
qualities. At the conclusion of the concert, the encore 
fiends hastened to the front of the platform and insisted 
upon numerous added numbers, The audience was of good 
size and very demonstrative. Josef Adler accompanied 


sympathetically. 
OCTOBER 10 


Mina Hager, Contralto 


On Monday afternoon, October 10, Mina Hager, a young 
contralto from the West, was heard in her first recital 
here at Aeolian Hall. The impression created was most 
favorable for her program was one that requiréd artistry 
and intelligence to make it interesting and Miss Hager 
succeeded in thoroughly convincing her hearers with her 
ability. She showed moreover that she thought more of 
being the instrument through which the composers’ works 
were to be conveyed to her hearers than making herself the 
dominant feature of the recital. Possessing an agreeable 
voice of good scope, Miss Hager also revealed versatility 
and musicianship in the rendition of her program which 
consisted of such works as “Salve Regina,” Pergolesi, 
arranged by Stock; “Sainte Dorothee,” Fourdrain; “Le 
Miroir,” Ferrari, and “Le Bestiaire,” by Francis Poulenc. 
A group by John Ireland and John Alden Carpenter were 
also represented. Frederick Person was at the piano and 
rendered very sympathetic accompaniments. 


October 20, 


Helen Hagan, Pianist 

Monday evening, October 10, there appeared in Aeolian 
Hall for her first New York recital, a young colored pianist 
of unusual ability, Helen Hagan. This young artist won her 
degree in music from the Yale Conservatory of Music, 
and the Samuel Simon Sanford Foreign Fellowship of 
$2,000 to go to Paris for further study. Among her 
teachers were Horatio Parker, Stanley Knight and Vin- 
cent D’Indy. Her program was almost too much to 
attempt in one recital, but she carried it out very success- 
fully. The two outstanding characteristics of her playing 
are her velvety smoothness of tone and her sense of rhythm. 
She gives poetic interpretations, bringing out inner voices 
distinctly, and her technic is secondary, her finger dexterity 
and suppleness of wrist being noticeable. She was particu- 
larly adapted to the playing of Debussy, which included 
“Reflets dans l'eau” and “Jardins sous la pluie,” and to 
Chopin, gaving a polonaise and three etudes. Other num- 
bers on her program were the prelude, choral and fugue 
by César Franck, Schumann’s symphonic etudes, and three 
transcriptions of negro melodies by S. Coleridge-Taylor. 


OCTOBER I1 





Francis Moore, Pianist 


Although his is a figure more familiar to the general 
public in the role of accompanist than soloist, Francis 
Moore ably demonstrated at his New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, October 11, that he is a 
pianist whose work entitles him to rank with the best. 
He gave a program of eight numbers with rare finesse 
and skill. A prelude by Haberbier was his opening num- 
ber and served to establish his worth as soloist at once. 
The large and critical audience accorded him enthusiastic 
applause at its close and throughout the remainder of the 
evening this enthusiasm continued to increase, as_ the 
aritst proceeded to prove his ability to interpret the varied 
numbers on the program. A Guilmant fugue, arranged 
for the piano by Julia Rive King, was played with pre- 
cision and a nicety which elicited much favorable com- 
ment. Two sonatas, the Scarlatti in A major and Bee- 
thoven’s opus 53, with the Fauré theme and variations, the 
Chopin ballad in G minor and two Liszt numbers, “Wal- 
desrauschen” and “La Campanella,” completed his pro- 
grammed numbers, but, of course, his audience demanded 
extras and even then appeared loth to say finis to an 
evening of such rare enjoyment. 


OCTOBER 12 


Giuseppe Danise, Baritone 


Giuseppe Danise, known for his excellent work as leading 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, appeared for the first 
time in America in concert at the Town Hall in Wednes- 
day evening, October 12. Mr. Danise has always been ad- 
mired for his voice and his vocal ability on the operatic 
stage. Happily he proved to be no less effective on the 
concert platform, and demonstrated that he possessed ability 
to project vocal shadings and nuances which are seldom 
demanded in operatic work and hence so often missing in 
the concert singing of operatic baritones. He began with 
the familiar aria from “The Masked Ball,” singing it with 
the mastery which one expects from such a veteran of the 
operatic stage, and showing incidentally the excellence of 
his voice throughout its range. The second group included 
Paladilhe’s “Psyche”—sung in excellent French; a Spanish 
song by Alvarez and another capital Spanish ‘number by 
Massenet, which is even more Spanish than that of the 
native composer. Danise’s phrasing was particularly de- 
lightful and effective, and he was Ra to repeat it at 
once. He finished with a familiar Tosti selection and Ros- 
sini’s “Tarantella,” a bravura number which has not been 
heard here for a long time in public and which served to 
show the extraordinary agility which the baritone pos- 
sesses. It was done with inimitable “slancio” and immedi- 
ately redemanded. In fact, Mr. Danise’s success was in- 
stantaneous and emphatic, and he was called upon to sing 
practically as many encores as program numbers. 

A young violinist named Nina Wulfe, industrious and 
not unaccomplished, was the assisting artist. Both her ac- 
companist and Mr. Danise’s deserve nothing but anonymity... 
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Randall Hargreaves, Baritone 


Randall Hargreaves, an English baritone, gave a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, October 13. 
His program consisted of an aria by Handel, a group of 
French songs, a group of Schubert and Brahms Lieder, 
old English songs, and modern songs by Chadwick, Rogers, 
Nevin and Whelpley. He sang with good style and in- 
telligence, and his voice, though light, is mellow and ‘pleas- 
ing. Owing to the fact that he was suffering from a cold, 
just criticism cannot be given at present. 


OCTOBER 14 
Edna Mampell, Contralto 


Edna Mampell, American contralto, who gave a highly 
success ful song recital in New York last year, was again 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 14, in a program which comprised German, Russian, 
French and English songs. The excellent impression made 
by Miss Mampell last season was fully upheld at this re- 
cital. Her rich voice, charming personality, and interpreta- 
tive ability pleased the audience which manifested its ap- 
proval by bestowing liberal applause. She was sympatheti- 
cally accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos. 


Francis Macmillen, Violinist 


Francis Macmillen returned to the New York stage for 
the first time in five years in a recital given before a 
crowded house at the Town Hall on October 14 and made 
a profound impression on his hearers, who demonstrated 
their enthusiasm by hearty and spontaneous applause. 
There could be no doubt as to the sincerity of the welcome 
that awaited Mr. Macmillen, and it may be taken to indi- 
cate that his resumption of his concert activities will be 
crowned with the success it deserves. 

His program consisted of works by Mozart, Lalo, Sind- 
ing, Handel, Arensky, Valentini, Pierne and Wieniawski, 
the most pretentious of these being the Lalo concerto and 
the Wieniawski polonaise. In all of these Mr. Macmillen 
demonstrated his entire command of the technical re- 
sources of his instrument and his feeling for both the 
melodic and the bravoura styles of interpretation. But for 
pure musical delight the opening number of the program, 
Mozart’s andante and rondo in G major, must be men- 
tioned as supreme. The interpretation of it was all that 
the composer could have dreamed of, the intonation per- 
fect—as it was throughout the entire recital—and the 
gentle passion developed without exaggeration or affecta- 
tion. Mr. Macmillen might more successfully win public 
favor by resort to a greater display of fireworks, but as a 
musician’s musician he is to be commended for his serious 
artistic endeavor. 

The accompaniments were played in a masterly manner 
by Richard Hageman. 


OCTOBER 15 
Rozsi Varady, Cellist 


A young Hungarian cellist, Rozsi Varady, made her 
American debut at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
October 15. Miss Varady has two great points in her 
favor. One of them is that she is exceedingly pleasant to 
look at, and the other, that she is equally pleasant to hear. 
Her tone is pure, clean, agreeable in quality and always 
correct in intonation. She does not (one is inclined to say 
“Thank heaven!”) “wrestle” with the cello, attempting to 
wring from it effects broader than either her strength or 
that of the cello permit. She plays with exquisite taste 
and fine musical feeling and with a technic which is never 
apparent—the ideal sort. There was a Corelli sonata and 
a Haydn sonata, originally for viol de gamba. Then there 
was a Popper concerto, much better musically than most 
of his “tricky” music. This, learned by Miss Varady from 
the composer himself, her master, was splendidly done 
throughout. As an encore she gave his “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy.” Later there was an effective “Intermezzo” by Dirk 
Foch and short pieces by Von Goens and Glazounoff. The 
audience, which included a large number of well known 
New York musicians and some fellow cellists, and awarded 
her hearty and frequent applause. Walter Golden pro- 
vided the best of accompaniments, 


Elly Ney, Pianist 


Elly Ney made her American debut at Carnegie Hall on 
October 15 in a program made up entirely of Beethoven 
and beginning with the uninspired op. 106 from the mas- 
ter’s days of deafness. The manner and appearance of 
this pianist is amazing. At her entrance into the hall with 
its lights lowered to a dim religious glow there was an 
audible gasp. And no wonder, for she was garbed in a 
most extraordinary creation of dark green velvet with 
long baggy sleeves and a long train. At the piano she sits 
hunched up, a vision of esoteric emotion, especially in the 
pianissimo passages. 

But for her mannerism, she is‘a fine pianist. Her technic 
is splendid and she gives such interpretations of the works 
on her programs as seem to her fitting and proper, even 
sometimes at the risk of not reaching the more obtuse ears 
of her public. In addition to the Hammer Klavier sonata 
she played the “Andante Favori,” six variations, op. 34, 
“Appassionata” sonata and the “Moonlight Sonata.” There 
was a very large audience including many students who 
painstakingly followed their scores, and the applause was 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. It may be added, too, that 
the pianist’s manner, somewhat forbidding, had the effect 
of preventing applause in the wrong place, and the audi- 
ence showed the proper decorum and respect for the mas- 
ter whose works were played. It was in many respects a 
novel and interesting experience. She will be heard in a 
recital offering a more varied program next week, when a 
better idea of her versatility will be gained. 


OCTOBER 16 





Josef Stopak, Violinist 


Josef Stopak, the young violinist who made such an ex- 
cellent impression at his debut here last season and was 
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classed among the most prominent of the younger wielders 
of the bow, was heard again in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, October 16, by a large audience that manifested 
both interest and appreciation. 

Mr. Stopak is a pupil of Jacques ,Thibaud, and his playing 
reflected much credit upon the French artist. Since last 
season the younger artist has developed noticeably, which 
is saying a great deal, for he revealed remarkable talent 
last year. Nota believer in hackneyed programs, he offered 
some interesting numbers, among them the seldom heard 
Eccles-Salmon sonata in G minor, which he played with a 
luscious tonal beauty and admirable style. In two move- 
ments from the Bach B minor sonata, unaccompanied,. he 
greatly impressed his hearers with his technical equipment, 
which is always apparent but never at the sacrifice of other 
of his qualifications, 

Stopak is poetic in his interpretations; he wields his bow 
with agility and grace and his admirable phrasing was a 
noticeable feature of his playing. He has much tempera- 
ment, over which, however, he has proper control. Other 
numbers on his program were by Sinding, Granados-Thi- 
baud, Juon and Wieniawski, There were numerous recalls 
and encores likewise. Charles Hart rendered valuable as- 
sistance at the piano. 


John McCormack, Tenor 


When a person stops long enough to think that one voice 
can draw a capacity house at the Hippodrome time and time 
again, he realizes that John McCormack has an unusually 
magnetic attraction. On Sunday evening, October 16, the 
famous tenor gave his first concert in the huge auditorium 
for this season and sang to an audience that gave him a 
rousing reception. As McCormack stepped on the stage, 
rounds of applause rang through the house and kept the 
singer bowing for several minutes before he could begin 
his program, which, incidentally, consisted of entirely new 
numbers—that is, songs which he had not sung here 
previously. Included in this list were many thoroughly 
delightful numbers which found due appreciation. 

To begin with, McCormack was in excellent fettle and 
looked to be in the best of physical trim. He has grown 
thinner and his voice is fresher and sweeter than ever. His 
top notes rang out with their accustomed brilliancy and the 
deep feeling with which some of his songs were invested 
charmed his enraptured admirers. As a result of the suc- 
cess of each group, the tenor was obliged to give numerous 
encores, among them “Thank God for a Garden,” “Mother 
Machree,” “Care Selve’ (which was sung in English), 
“Last Rose of Summer,” ete. 

His first group consisted of two old Italian songs, “Gioite 
al Canton Mio,” from “Eurydice,” Peri (1600), in which 
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the singer’s admirable style in singing was revealed, and 
“Alma del Core,” Caldara (1670). His second group was 
— interesting, Rimsky- Korsakoff’ s serenade from 
A Night in May” and Rachmaninoft’s “To the Children” 
winning the most favor. These were exquisitely rendered. 
Of course the Irish folk songs won a place in the audience's 
heart, as they always do. “The Short Cut to the a 
arranged by Milligan-Fox, and “The Lover's Curse,” ar- 
ranged by Hughes, were especially noteworthy. The final 
group contained four lovely songs: “How Dear to Me the 
Hour,” Phillips; “The Palanquin Bearers,” Shaw; “On the 
Beach at Otahai,” Harrison, and “Vale,” Russell. Par- 
ticularly beautiful is the last mentioned, not alone in music 
but in sentiment as well, and McCormack gave a magnifi- 
cent rendition of it, 
Donald McBeath, 


Rosses, 


violinist, was also well received by the 


audience, being heard o numbers by Paganini-Kreisler, 
Tartini-Kreisler, Charles A. Dawes and Wieniawski. There 
were several encores, among them the ever beautiful “Swan” 


of Saint-Saéns. Edwin Schneider furnished his usual ar 
tistic accompaniments at the piano. 


OCTOBER 17 


Marion Lovell, Soprano 


Among the most promising of this season’s newcomers 
so far is Marion Lovell, a young soprano, who made her 
debut at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, October 17. 
Miss Lovell presented a rather taxing program, ranging 
from an air from Handel's “L’Allegre” through old Italian 
German, a few French and several operatic arias, among 
them the “Il dolce suono,” with flute obligato, from “Lucia” ; 
“Ombra leggiera,” from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer; “Depuis 
le Jour,” from “Louise,” Charpentier, and “Charmant 
Oiseau,” from David's “La Perle du Bresil.” 

In her delivery of the program Miss Lovell did justice to 
herself. She is the a voice of a naturally 
lovely quality, warm and agreeable in its middle and lower 
registers and of a flute-like texture in its upper. Moreover, 
it has been well and carefully schooled and she sings with 
intelligence. In “O del Mio Dolce Ardor,” by Gluck, she 
revealed a fine legato and style, while in the “Mattinata” of 
Leoncavallo she gave evidence of dash and grace in her in- 
terpretation. The “Lucia” aria was skillfully given and with 
great flexibility. 

In appearance the young singer has much to her credit, 
and she seemed to impress her hearers. Several encores 
were given after continued applause. Rodney Saylor was 
at the piano and Raymond Ellery Williams furnished the 
flute obligato. 
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THINGS PREDICTED FOR 
GANZ AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


BIG 


St. Louisans Enthusiastic Over Scason's Prospects—Excel- 


lent Programs Arranged—Prominent Soloists Engaged 
Phe approaching season of the St, Louis Symphony Or 
ra wives every indication of being the greatest that 
chestra has yet enjoyed, The interest that the publi 
nifesting in the orchestra has never been so great 
is it is now Chis is a fact that is proven by the unusual 
and for season tickets, aud the management reports 
at the sale of sea tickets has already passed that of 
he entire ast easol sale It is felt that completely 
it hese ire not only po ible but quite probable 
Appreciation of the appointment of Rudolph Ganz as 
t ne duc p rhaps chiefly responsible for the 
! il interest that St. Louisans are taking in their or 
hestra, for Mr. Ganz made a very excellent impression 
nusic-loving St. Louis when he conducted the orches 
i guest conductor last spring. Every friend of the 
rchestra looks forward to bigger things for the organiza 
ler the leadership of this great musician, Ganz 
already given proof of the enthusiasm and thorough 
that he will bring to his new duties. Due to his efforts 
as been possible for the management of the orchestra 
tart a new policy this season by having complete pro 
rams for the entire season printed and sent to all patrons 
of the orchestra This is the first time in the history of 
the orchestra that this has been done, and approval of the 
action was expressed on all side Mr. Ganz devoted the 
major part of the time that he spent in Switzerland on 
acation to the completion of this task, and he stated 
that it is his belief that the release of complete programs 
the season will not only stimulate interest in the con 
erts but will also give musical clubs and individuals the 
opportunity to study the scores of such works in which 
they may feel a particular interest and attend the concerts 
well prepared to understand and enjoy the rendition of 
the musi Mr. Ganz has planned his programs with ex- 
cellent balance, for they do not permit any one nation or 
school of music to predominate, but are so arranged that 


He has 


and periods ol music are represented 
will be 


also arranged the works of the old masters that 
a manner that they will be presented in a 
how them in their different stages of musi 


all school 


given in such 
way that will 
al de velopment 

rhe symphonies that 
I schaikowsky 
ymphony in b 
symphony in E 
minor, No, 5, op. 67 


rendered during the sea 


will be . 
minor, No. 5, 


symphony in E 
minor, No. 6, op. 74, “Pathetic.” 
flat, No. 3, “Eroica’; sym 
Mozart, symphony in 


on are 
of O4: 
Beethoven 


phony in ¢ 


MUSICAL COURIER 

I flat major, Kochel 543. Dvorak, symphony in E minor, 
“From the New World.” Brahms, symphony in 
F major, No. 3, op. 90. Saint-Saens, symphony in A 
minor, No. 2, op. 55. Schubert, symphony in B minor, 
No. 3, “Unfinished.” Franck, symphony in D minor 
Schumann, symphony in D minor, No, 4, op. 120, Haydn, 
symphony in G major, No, 6, “Surprise.” 

As is the usual custom of the orchestra, fifteen Friday 
afternoon concerts and the same number of Saturday eve- 
ning concerts will be given. A series of twenty Sunday 
“popular” concerts will also be given. The 
first appearance of Ganz at the head of the orchestra will 
be on November 6. This will be a Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, and it is being arranged in the nature of a welcome 
to Mr. Ganz to his new post. The regular symphony con- 
November 11 and 12. 
so.o. sts has been engaged for the 
regular symphony concerts, including Yolanda Mero, 
pianist; Charles Hackett, tenor; Bronislaw Hubermann 
violinist; Marian Telva, contralto; Alexander Siloti, pian- 
ist; Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Samuel Gardner, composer- 
violinist; Ernest Schelling, composer-pianist; Michel Gusi- 
koff and H. Max Steindel, respectively concertmaster and 
solo cellist of the orchestra, who will together perform the 
Brahms double concerto for violin and violoncello; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, who will collaborate in 
the rendition of the Mozart concerto for two pianos; Con 
ductor Rudolph Ganz at the piano (Schumann, concerto 
in A minor, op. 54, for piano and orchestra), and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer 

Arrangements have been completed for a series of five 
afternoon and five evening concerts to be given by the 
orchestra in Kansas City this season and the last of these 
concerts will mark the beginning of an extensive tour 
through the South and the Southwest. An unusual de- 
mand for the orchestra has been indicated by several cities 
and quite a few bookings have already been made, In 
fact it is only a question of Manager Arthur J. Gaines 
being able to take the time for a trip to several other cities 
in this section for the entire tour to be completely planned 
secause of the fact that the business affairs of the orches- 
tra, both in St. Louis and out of town, have become so 
extensive, it was necessary to appoint an assistant to Mr. 
Gaines. William Ferguson-Davie, of St. Louis and for- 
merly of New York, son of Amanda Fabris, step-son of 
August Spanuth and cousin of Emma Juch, has been 
given the post of assistant manager of the orchestra. 

The personnel of the orchestra will remain practically 
the same as it was when Mr. Ganz conducted last spring, 
for he stated that he was much pleased with the organiza- 
tion as it was. Two or three new players have been 
engaged by Assistant Conductor Frederick Fischer to 
strengthen one or two places in the ensemble. As usual, 
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October 20, 1921 


Mr. Fischer will occupy his post as assistant conductor and 
first bassoonist. The excellent services that Mr. Fischer 
has rendered the orchestra for a long time have won for 
him the appreciation and respect of all who are interested 
in it. During the period that elapsed between the death of 
Max Zach, former conductor, and the appointment of Ganz, 
Fischer carried the orchestra along in a splendid manner 
as acting conductor. 

The financial situation that this season will show also 
seems to be very favorable. Plans were laid out at a 
recent mee‘ing of the board of directors of the St. Louis 
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Sid Whiting Photo 


RUDOLPH GANZ, 


Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 


Symphony Society to complete the guarantee fund that 
was started last season. When Mr. Ganz accepted the 
post of conductor, it was promised him that the sum of 
$100,000.00 per year for three years would be raised to 
put the orchestra on a solid financial basis. Up to last 
June, when activities were temporarily discontinued, the 
amount of $65,000.00 was raised, in subscriptions that 
were mostly given for the three year period. The board 
feels quite confident that the required sum will be ob 
tained for every one in St. Louis who is interested in 
the affairs of the orchestra believes that the organization 
is going into the greatest period of its history. 

With every indication of a most successful season, all 
musical St. Louis is expectantly awaiting the beginning 
of the orchestra's concerts. A, 


Helena Marsh Recital, October 21 


Helena Marsh, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, opens her season with a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
on October 21, when, it is said, she will sing one of the 
most unusual programs ever given in this city by any 
contralto. This will not only be an unexpected treat 
from the program standpoint, but according to reports so 
far received, it will be the first socially representative 
audience of the season, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Townsend, Robert T. Wilson and Mrs. Henry Coe being 
among those who have already secured tickets. 

New Pianist to Debut 

Marie Hertenstein, a young American pianist, who has 
appeared with success with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and other organizations, will give her first New 
York recital at Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 5. 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 


“High tones of great purity and beauty.” 


“A voice of range, extraordinary flexibility and accuracy. 
Unique among coloraturas.”"—New York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 
—New York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“Exquisite beauty of voice—Musical feeling.” 
—Washington Times, April 7, 1921. 
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BOSTON 


(Continued from page 26.) 

been a substitute teacher from time to time at the Con- 
servatory, has been added to the faculty as instructor in 
organ and harmony. Douglas Kenney, ‘18, pianist, and 
Rulon Y. Robison, tenor, are younger musicians who have 
been junior teachers and are now promoted to faculty 
membership. Paul T. White, '18, violinist and composer, 
who has been with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
since graduation, returns to the school as instructor in 
violin and concertmaster of the orchestra. Mme. Emma 
Darmand as instructor in French conversation, and Signora 
Enrichietta Roversi, teacher of Italian, are new names in 
the department of foreign languages under direction of 
Samuel Endicott. 
APPEALS FOR FUNDs, 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra will open its season 
early in November, dates to be announced later. Al- 
though some support has been given this worthy enter- 


PrEopLe’s SYMPHONY 


prise, these concerts cannot be permanent unless addi- 
tional funds are: forthcoming. The following statement 
by I. H. Odell, president of the board of managers, ex- 


plains the purpose of this organization: 

Our object is to give at least twenty concerts on Sunday after 
noons without profit to anyone. The funds we require will be paid 
to the performing musicians, who do not expect to receive nearly 
their customary fees for these concerts, and the three rehearsals 
which each concert makes necessary, the cost of advertising, pro 
grams and tickets, We will give the concerts on Sunday afternoons, 
the only time in the week that the musicians can be free of other 
engagements. We want to give the public good orchestral music 
at popular prices. Every member of our orchestra is an accom 
plished performer, and adequate to any demands of a modern or 
chestral score, Its musical material is precisely of the quality of 
which the leading symphony orchestras of today are made. Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer, our conductor, were he not American born, would b>: con 
sidered one of the world’s great conductors. Our music is obtained 
free of charge from the splendid library of George Stewart 

The material reward our players have derived from these conc rts 
can be estimated from their average pay when the receipts of the 
per man, per concert, for twenty concerts, each of these preseged 
concerts of last season were evenly divided It amounted to $2.23 
by, three rehearsals, 

e total sum we require to make these concerts permanent is 
$15,000. We must look to public patronage and to public spirited 
citizenship for necessary encouragement and support 

CAMBRIDGE CONCERTS OF SYMPHONY. 


This year’s schedule of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra announces that nine concerts will be given in Cam- 
bridge this season, instead of eight, as heretofore. The 
price for the series is now ten dollars, representing a 
slight increase over the former figure. The concerts 
will be given in Sanders Theater, Harvard University, 
on the following Thursday evenings: October 20, Novem- 
ber 10, December 8, January 12, February 9, March 2, 
March 23, April 6 and April 27. The list of soloists is 
an exceptionally good one. It includes Laura Littlefield 
and Nina Koshetz, singers; Paul Kochanski and Richard 
Burgin, violinists; Myra Hess, Alexander Siloti and Er 
win Nyiregyhazi, pianists, and Jean Bedetti, cellist. EG 


Lincoln Concert Season Opens 


A heavily booked concert season was opened in Lincoln, 
Neb., Wednesday evening, October 5, with great eclat. The 
occasion was the fifth annual Great Artists’ Course, under 
the capable management of Mrs. E. J. Kirschstein, who has 
been the means of introducing many of the world’s greatest 
artists to local musicians and music lovers. The City Audi- 
torium was again filled to capacity. The success of the 
Great Artists’ Course is and always has been directly due 
to the untiring efforts of Mrs. Kirschstein, whose main idea 
is to present only great artists, in order to stimulate and 
cultivate the highest taste and standards of music. 

The offering of the evening was the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Quartet, consisting of Frances Alda and Carolina 


Lazzari and Renato Zanelli and Charles Hackett. Mere 
mention of these names is sufficient to convey the nature 
and quality of the attraction. It was a foregone conclu 


sion that the response of so large an audience would be 
spontaneous and that the delight engendered would be con 
siderable. Each artist was very gracious in the matter of 
adding encores to an already generous program. The re- 
maining numbers of the course are Rosa Raisa and Rimini, 
November 10; Erika Morini and Alberto Salvi, December 
5; Rachmaninoff, January 24, and Matzenauer, March 22. 


Stojowski on Reproducing Instruments 
Paris, France, September 19, 1921.—Talking 
records which Sigismond Stojowski made for the 
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STOJOWSKI 


in the garden of his summer home at Fontainebleau. 


SIGISMOND 


on the eve of his European tour, and the possibility, as 
often predicted, of the annihilation of the piano virtuoso, 
he said: “That the end of the profession may be near at 
hand, we once almost came near to agreeing with Josef 
Hofmann. But it remains that human slips are always in- 
teresting, and there is with the same man on different oc- 





MUSICAL COURTER 


casions a difference of mood and temperament which the 
very perfection of the reproducer does bar altogether, while 
the juxtaposition of artist and record, as devised by the 
Ampico people, may be thrilling, the competition between 
the two need not be fatal to us, since after all imperfec 
tion is the saving grace of humanity. And also, it is man, 
forever, who runs and controls machines as mind does mat 
ter. In truth, as I see it, the ways lay far apart and need 
not collide, as long as the machine doe sn’t get quite human, 
and the artist . . . remains human. S 


Destinn Busy for Seven Months 


Emmy Destinn, the Czecho-Slovakian diva, after spending 
considerable time abroad, returned to this country on the 
S. S. Lafayette on October 16 for a concert tour arranged 
for her by the New York Musical Bureau. Her appear 
ances in this country cover a period of seven months, open 
ing with a song recital at Carnegie Hall on October 28 for 
the benefit of the Workers’ Unity House, followed by a 
recital on November 2 at Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 

After singing at the University of Illinois on November 
16 she covers all the territory to the Northwest, singing 
every other day. Her appearance in Omaha, Neb., on No 
vember 20 has created a great deal of interest. On No 
vember 24 she will sing at Denver, Col. Her first appear 
ance in the State of Washington is on December 5, at 
Tacoma, followed by other appearances on December 7 at 
Portland, Ore.; December 11, in San Francisco, Cal.; De 
cember 13, in Los Angeles; December 15, in Berkeley; 
December 17, at Reno, Nevada; December 19 at Fresno, 
and December 22 at Oakland, C 

Her February dates are taken up with the States of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. On February 7 
she is to appear at Oklahoma City; February 9 at Mus 
kogee, Okla.; February 11 at Joplin, Mo.; February 14 at 
Topeka, Kansas; February 16 at St. Joseph, Mo.; Feb 
ruary 18 in a joint recital with Ossip Gabrilowitsch at Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; February 22 at Hot Springs, Ark., and 
February 27 in Nashville, Tenn. 

A number of festivals have already secured Mme, Des 
tinn’s services, among them Pittsburgh, Kans., on April 26. 
On April 19 she is to sing in Wilmington, N. ¢ Other 
bookings are now being adjusted. 

Mme. Destinn will have as her assisting artist on this 
tour Roderick White, the American violinist, and Georges 
Lapeyre as accompanist, who spent the summer with het 
in preparing her repertory 
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Excellent Music Heard at the Stanley 


The Stanley Theater in Philadelphia, which was opened 
a few months ago, is one of the most elaborate of its kind 
in the country, comparing favorably with the Capitol in 
New York and the Keith in Syracus¢ Special programs 
have arranged for the entire month of October, a 
quartet of sterling artists being secured to present operati 
selections, Commencing October 3 the quartet, which con 
Elsa Lyons Cook, Mabel Addison, Bernard Poland 
and J, Helfenstein Mason, was heard in the famous quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” accompanied by the Stanley Orchestra 
under the efficient direction of Albert F. Wayne. “Lucia” 
was the opera chosen for the second week's offering; “Ro 
meo and Juliette” is the attraction this week, and excerpts 
from “Martha” will be presented next week 

It is very apparent that the Stanley is drawing thousands 
of patrons during this festival month who are attending 
the performances just as much to hear the music as to see 
the feature picture. This policy of presenting high class 
music in conection with the performance is arousing much 
genuine interest, and it is receiving the hearty endorsement 
of many prominent Philadelphians. The first week the op 
eratic selection was well received; the second week there 
was still more interest shown, while this week genuine en 
thusiasm is being displayed 

The officers of the Stanley Theater 
much time and thought to presenting 
musical programs are Frank W. Buhler, general manager ; 
Martin Wolf, manager, and John Boyd, assistant manager 
It is to be hoped that these men will continue their good 
work lines and su mbine the tonal 
art with the screen. It has been proven beyond a doubt that 
this combination is one which appeals strongly to the ma 
jority of theatergocrs 
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Nevin and Milligan Booked in Brazil, 


Olive Nevin and Harold 


Ind. 


Milligan will give a recital in 
Brazil, Ind., on March 14, under the auspices of the Music 
Club. They will present their program, “Three Centuries 
of American Song,’ with Miss Nevin in costume 


Yolando Mero to Play at Town Hall 


On the afternoon of November 14 Yolanda Mero, the 
Hungarian pianist, will play at the Town Hall in New 
York 
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This collection of Russian songs, rich in beauty and variety, is the most important 
and the most notable in interest yet offered to the English-speaking public; 
nor has it, we believe, as a collection of songs, a 
it is a permanent development; and in the 
field of song Ernest Newman, foremost of London’s music critics and historians, 
has sought far and wide with special facilities at his disposal, special knowl 
edge at his command, and special interest in his subject. 
are of illuminating and informing quality. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS—HIS FRIENDS 
AND HIS CRITICS 


23.) 

more and more 
works reveal 
serious art—to make a 
Bernard Shaw is 


(Continued from page 
“last works have 


aying that Strauss’ 
Only too clearly these 


estranged his friends. 
his determination—hostile to all 
at all costs.” Further on 
pre to the effect that the production of “Electra” in 
ondon was “a historic moment in the history of art in 
: peer ae such as may not occur again in our lifetime.’ 
Grainger has pointed out, giving answer to many ad 
verse criticisms, that when Strauss represents the voices 
of nature or other material things which his commenta 
tors have discovered, the music is never sacrificed. What 
ever the meaning may be, Strauss incorporates its ex 
pression into his music, and I personally doubt if, in more 
than a few cases, the musical auditor would be aware that 
any such meaning was intended as alleged were not a pro 
gram note at hand to warn him of it. Look at any one 
of his scores as absolute music and you _ find it worthy 
of entire respect though you may not like it. Taste differs, 
and what gives unlimited pleasure to one may thoroughly 
bore another, but that does not give cither of us a right 
to criticise it. And what can it matter what the com 
poser’s intentions may have been if he never permits them 
to destroy his music? I do not hesitate to say that in my 
opinion Strauss has never done anything as childish, stupid 
and inartistic as the bird calls in Beethoven's “Pastoral” 
ymphony. Not in a single case does he thus stop the move 
ment of the piece to introduce anything so bald and blatant. 
Strauss’ imitations are mild in comparison, It may be 
added that voluminous programs have been used to describe 
his symphonies, but Beethoven 


sensation 


what Beethoven meant by 

was never blamed for them. Why blame Strauss? His 
Macbeth has only the words “Macbeth” and “Lady Mac- 
beth” and a quotation from Shakespeare, which may surely 


he permitted to the composer of program music. His Don 
Juan was at first printed without the lines from Lenau’s 
poem by which it was inspired, “Death and Transfigura- 
was written without a poem and the poem now asso 
ciated with it was written subsequently to “explain” it. 
“Eulenspiegel” was not originally provided with a program 
and Strauss himself wrote to Willner: “It is not possible 
‘Eulenspiegel.’” “The 


tion 


for me to give you a program for 
Hero's Life” was also not provided with a program. 
Yet today these works are all burdened down with pro- 


grams that interfere with our enjoyment of them (if we 
allow ourselves to be influenced by them) and lead to the 
sort of criticism that has already here been quoted. 

Those who know Strauss say that they find in him frank- 
ness, simplicity, directness, sincerity, energy and dignity. 
He is popular with the men who play under him and always 
gracious and kind, taking particular pains to compliment 
He is insistent in a quiet way and always 
very sure of himself, which helps to inspire confidence 
and brings quick results. He has an intimate knowledge 
of the instruments of the orchestra, even going so far as 
to prescribe fingering and other purely mechanical deéails, 
aud those who have dealt with him personally in musical 
undertakings have for him both as composer and con- 
ductor a most profound respect. That he is radical can 
not be denied, but he is always careful to be it in a way 
that gets practical results. To say, for instance, that he 
has a trill for four hours on the dominant seventh chord 
only tells half the story. The other half is that this is 
in a tutti passage and actually adds to the general sonority 
of effect, Also his discords are always used in such a 
manner that their tonal significance is obvious. This is 


any good work, 
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true even of the famous so-called blending of two keys 
at the close of “Zarathustra.” 


A Master INSTRUMENTATOR. 


As to the use of instruments in the orchestra, Strauss 
appears always to select his instrumentation according to 
his musical inspiration. He does not, after the manner of 
some other moderns, merely load on the instruments for 
the sake of producing a factitious impression of immensity ; 
nor does he invariably retain the same orchestra, even after 
his early experiments had led him to a combination that 
is far greater than that used by composers of the classic 
In his Italian symphony he uses three flutes, a 
but no tuba—a tambourine is used in the 
last movement. In “Don Juan” he uses five flutes, English 
horn, double bassoon, three trumpets and bells. He also 
here demonstrates his wonderful invention in the field of 
orchestra effects—such as eight part chords for divided 
cellos and violas, the solo oboe accompanied by basses 
divided in four while muted violas and cellos play a coun- 
ter melody, etc. In “Macbeth” he uses five flutes, English 
horn, bass clarinet, three trumpets, bass trumpet, double 
bassoon, gong. In “Death and Transfiguration” two harps 
are used. In “Till Eulenspiegel” he uses four flutes, three 
English horn, clarinet in D, two in B and bass 

three bassoons and bass basso, eight honrs, six 
trumpets. In this work he introduces rapid legato chro- 
matic horn passages, very high trumpet parts, high and 
very difficult bass parts, low, divided celli Pizzicato, muted 
horns and trumpets with solo violins in unison strings, half 
arco, half pizzicato, etc. 

An organ is introduced in “Zarathustra” and there 
is an additional advance in the way of musical freedom 
(as there is in each successive work) and, to some extent, 
in the richness of the harmony, though harmony, in the 
common meaning of the word, has never been one of 
Strauss’ specialties, his invention being chiefly contra- 
puntal. He here uses chromatic passages of augmented 
triads accompanied by a dominant seventh chord with 
augmented fifth—triple trills on triads—and the usual com- 
plex chromatic counterpoint. In “Don Quixote” more 
percussion instruments are introduced, and curiously ex- 
pressive orchestral effects like the passage referring to 
“Sancho Panza” for three bassoons, bass clarinet and tenor 
tuba—the passages of tremolo and double tonguing for the 
wind instruments—passage for two muted tubas and three 
muted trumpets over a pedal bass that is not in the bass 
played by the oboe “unconscious of the trouble he is mak- 
ing,” as Forysth says. 

In “Ein Heldenleben” eight horns are used, five trumpets, 
two tubas. This poem contains some of the most remark- 
able of Strauss’ orchestral effects, especially in the “Critics” 
section, with its staccatos and its little chromatics for three 
oboes, English horn and E flat clarinet. In the “Symphonia 
Domestica” an Oboe d’Amore is used as well as five clari- 
nets, five bassooms and eight horns. Into this work also 
four saxaphones are introduced as supporting instruments— 
a rare use in symphonic music. In “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
he uses the piano as an orchestral instrument and reduces 
his orchestra to thirty- five instruments, all of which have 
practically solo parts as in chamber music. 

As to his point of view and the wealth of his imagina- 
tion, the following passage from his Orchestration is illum- 
inative: “This passage,” he writes, referring to a pizzi- 
cato passage in Berlioz ‘ ‘King Lear,” “gives me at every 
hearing the impression of a fibre breaking in the heart of 
Lear—or, in a more realistic sense, of a blood vessel break- 
ing in the brain of the mad king.” Did Berlioz mean any 
such thing? Did Strauss intend to represent the many 
things that are imputed to him by the interpreters of his 
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scores and made much of by the critics? And did they 
come to him simply and naturally or did he invent them 
with malice aforethought? 

These questions, as has already been suggested, can only 
be answered by the result. In other words, the music 
must be judged as absolute music. And as such it must be 
said that the judgment can not but be favorable. In spite 
of all that Strauss’ friends and interpreters have done to 
injure it, in spite of the attitude that has been taken by 
the critics in opposition to this sort of program music, 
the music itself will bear the most searching scrutiny. It 
is all very well to say that Strauss is insincere, that he de- 
sires only to make a sensation, that he endeavors to make 
his orchestra express purely material things, and horrible 
things at that—but the fact is, that the music, divested of 
all these things, whatever may have been the source of 
inspiration and the intention of the composer, is great 
music, music that will live, that will carry down the name 
of Strauss as that of the greatest living composer. 
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Amount Asked Considerably Less Than Last Year—Hilger 
Sisters Trio Heard at Private Concert—New 
Morse Studios 

Detroit, Mich., October 4, 1921.—A delightful recital was 
given by the Hilger Sisters Trio at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, Wednesday afternoon, September 29. These 
three talented young ladies, Marie, violinist; Elsie, cellist, 
and Margareth, pianist, presented a fine program of classic 
and modern compositions. Each contributed solos in addi- 
tion to their trio work, and many were the expressions of 
enthusiastic praise for the mature and authoritative man- 
ner in which their program was played. They will prob- 
ably be heard in a public recital in the near future as sev- 
eral engagements are pending. 

SympnHony Drive to Be LAUNCHED. 

A drive for $100,000 fund for the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra is to be launched presently. This amount is 
considerably less than was asked for last season and the 
directors are confident that the amount will be forthcoming 
with little difficulty. 

Mr. Morse Opens New Srupto. 

Charles Frederic Morse has opened a fine new studio 
on Eliot street which he has christened “The Loft.” In 
addition to his teaching and coaching, he has begun re- 
hearsals with the Orpheus Club of men’s voices and the 
Madrigal Club of women’s voices. Rehearsals are held 
at his studio. Jj. M.S: 


Paderewski Prize Fund Competition 


Extension of the time limit on the Paderewski Prize 
Fund Competition, which was announced last April, was 
authorized during the past summer by the surviving trustee, 
William P. Blake, in order that the competitors may have 
ample opportunity to prepare their manuscripts and that 
the competition may be thoroughly representative of the 
best in American musicianship. 

Works offered are to be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, 
secretary of the Paderewski Fund, at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Huntington avenue and Gains- 
borough street, Boston, Mass. They must be received on 
or before December 31, 1921; it is requested that they be 
sent so as not to be received earlier than December 20. 
They must be sent in under an assumed name or motto, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the com- 
poser’s real name and address. The trustee assumes no 
responsibility for loss of manuscript while in transit. Each 
orchestral score must be accompanied by an arrangement 
for pianoforte for four hands. 

The prizes, as previously stated, are: one thousand dol- 
lars ($1,000) for the best ‘symphony and five hundred dol- 
lars ($500) for the best piece of chamber music, either for 
strings alone or for pianoforte or other solo instrument, 
or instruments, with strings. The judges will be Charles 
Morte Loefiler, Wallace Goodrich and Frederick Stock. 

A decision of a majority of the judges will be binding on 
all the persons concerned. The competition is limited to 
American-born citizens or to those born abroad of Ameri- 
can parents. The works offered must never have been per- 
formed in public and never have been offered at any 
previous competition. 


Norwegian Singer Coming to America 


Solvei Ellivsen, who studied with Minna Kaufmann dur- 
ing the latter’s visit to Norway in the summer of 1920, 
has cabled Mme. Kaufmann that she will arriye in this 
country October 31. Miss Ellivsen stated that she is com- 
ing to America for the sole purpose of continuing her 
studies with Mme. Kaufmann, who is a well known ex- 
ponent here of the Lilli Lehmann method of singing. 





Dux and Pattiera Arrive 


Claire Dux, soprano, and Tino Pattiera, sag both of 
whom are to sing leading roles with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, arrived a week ago Tuesday: on the S. ¢° Olym- 
pic. Mme. Dux will make frequent concert appearances 
and she has been engaged to sing at some of Richard 
— concerts. Mr, Pattiera is also booked for many 
recitals, 





Berkley’s Aeolian Hall Program 


Harold Berkley, a young English violinist, will give his 
first Aeolian Hall recital on Monday afternoon, October 
24, playing the Bach A minor and Wieniawski No, 2 con- 
certos, the Max Reger prelude and fugue in B minor for 
violin alone and shorter numbers by Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
Kolar, Frontin and Zsolt. 


Gadski to Give New York Recital 
Johanna Gadski will be heard in recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on the evening of Sunday, October 30, assisted 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky conducting. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
numbers included the prologue and aria from Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci” and Cadman’s “Sunset Trail.” 

The chorus was at its best. Besides the opening number, 
its offerings were Buzzi-Peccia’s “Hallelujah, Great is the 
Lord,” and a Chapman group of songs written for this 
festival, the words by Mrs. Chapman and the music by 
Director Chapman: “Twenty-Five Years,” “Silvered,” and 
“Down in Maine.” The words of “Silvered” reflect the 
festival spirit and will bear repeating. 


Silvered by years—that number’d twenty-five, 
Silvered by song—that kept our hearts alive, 
Silvered by deeds—that held our standard high, 
Silvered by thoughts—of love that cannot die. 


Silvered by mem’ries—of dear ones gone before, 
Silvered by hopes—outreaching more and more, 
Silvered by years—whose days glide swiftly by, 
Silvered to end!—God’s presence ever nigh!” 


The selections rendered by the Festival Orchestra com- 
prised Mascagni’s intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Liadow’s “Une Tabatiere a’ Musique,” “Valse Badinage,” 
and Wagner’s overture to “Tannhauser.” 

The concluding number of the opening concert was the 
prayer and finale from Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” by Messrs. 
Hill, Guarneri and Hunter, Festival chorus and orchestra. 

The following letter was received by A. S. Woodman 
from Laura Harlan, social secretary of the White House, 
regretting the inability of the President and Mrs. Harding 
to participate in the Music Festival Jubilee in Portland, as 
they had been invited to do. The letter was dated October 
8, but was delayed in transmission : 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, October 8, 1921. 
My Dear Mr. Woodman: . 

The President and Mrs, Harding regret very much that they are 
unable to accept the invitation of the friends of the Western Maine 
Music Festival Association to the luncheon in Portland on Monday, 
October 10, 

They ask me to thank you for your offering to make telephone 
communication in order that they might have the opportunity of 
hearing your beautiful chorus, but they regret extremely that en- 
gagements here will prevent them from having this pleasure. 

Assuring you of the great appreciation of the President and Mrs. 
Harding. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Laura Harvan, 
Secretary. 
To Albert S. Woodman, President Western Maine Music Festival 

Association, Portland, Me. 

Seconp Concert, TuespAy AFTERNOON, OcrTopeR 11. 

There are no features of a festival program that are 
more enjoyed than -the orchestral matinee, and this proved 
true of Tuesday afternoon’s program when Portland was 
given a demonstration of the possibilities in musicianship 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Director Chap- 
man had arranged for this occasion a program varied in 
character but admirably adapted throughout to the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, so that each group of musicians 
was shown at its best. 

Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture was the opening 
number—and probably never has this pleasing selection 
been more delightfully rendered at any Maine Music Festi- 
val. The interpretation was Mr. Chapman’s own and 
served to bring out with full force and beauty the dramatic 
and impassioned passages and the tragic passages under- 
lying the whole musical fabric. 

“Three Russian Fairy Tales,” by Anatole Liadow, which 
were features of last year’s program, were repeated by 
request. Each charmed in distinctive fashion, “Legende 
Kikimora” with its dainty unexpectedness, “Le Lac En- 
chante” with its delicate tonal beauty, and “Tableau Musi- 
cal, Baba Yaga” with its captivating whimsicality. 

Attilio Marchetti, oboist, was the soloist of the concert, 
and his playing proved a revelation of the possibilities of 
his instrument. He played a Handel concerto, a difficult 
number, with a breadth yet precision of phrasing that was 
most unusual. He proved a great favorite and was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, “Don Juan,” was the 
final number before intermission. The popular “Nut- 
cracker Suite” of Tschaikowsky, favorite of several festi- 
vals, was repeated, three movements. being given, and its 
light and airy daintiness proved indeed captivating. The 
“Veil Dance” of Friml, another charming number, followed, 
and then Schumann’s “Traumerei,” rendered with exquisite 
and moving pathos. 

“Espana,” a series of Spanish dances by Chabrier, vivid, 
colorful and at times bizarre, brought the concert to a 
close. 

Tuirp Concert, TuespAy EveninG, Octoper 11. 

It is not too much to say that the second grand evening 
concert (the third in the series) of the Silver Jubilee 
series of concerts, proved the sensation of twenty-five festi- 
vals, in the splendid production by Metropolitan artists of 
the famous opera, Verdi's “Aida,” with costume and action 
which was witnessed by a capacity audience. 

It is doubtful if any musical director except William R. 
Chapman would have dared attempt the feat of putting 
on the opera “Aida” in the Exposition Building, but the 
past quarter of a century has proven that Director Chap- 
man has no hesitancy in attempting the seemingly im- 
possible and doing so with success, and this latest attempt 
was no exception. 

A special feature of interest in connection with the pres- 
entation of “Aida” was the fact that Phoebe Crosby, the 
beautiful Maine soprano, made her initial bow to a Port- 
land audience, singing the title role. Miss Crosby is well 
and favorably known as a singer of opera, having ob- 
tained her start with the Century Opera Company about 
six years ago. Her voice is said by many to resemble 
that of the late Lillian Nordica. She not only possesses 
a voice of wondrous beauty, but she is also an actress of 
great power and appeal. 

In the queenly role of Amneris, Mildred Bryars, con- 
tral‘o, shared honors with Miss Crosby. She sang with 
warmth, understanding and interpretative ability which 
made her work superbly finished, while grace and poise 
were evident in every move. Francesco Bocca-Fusco, 
tenor, was adequately equipped to fulfill to the utmost the 
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demands of the role of Radames. Fernando Guarneri, 
baritone, made a splendidly barbaric and realistic figure as 
the captive king of the Ethiopians and carried the scene 
to the very heights. Raymond Otis Hunter, who had the 
role of the king, Ramfis, possesses a rich and vibrant voice 
which that particular part requires, and he used it to ad- 
vantage. Ernest J. Hill, the well known Portland tenor, 
as Messenger, had a role calling for much, but he in no 
wise disappointed his Maine admirers and friends. 

A feature in which interest centered was the grand 
march in which sixty Portland high school pupils partici- 
pated in gorgeous Egyptian costumes. Two costumed trum- 
peters from New York led the march. Added interest was 
apparent also as the result of the appearance of a class of 
dancing girls from the Emerson-Mason School, with Dor- 
othy Mason as soloist, All in all, a traditionally correct 
rendition of “Aida” was the result, and it is safe to say 
that for years to come the brilliant presentation will be 
looked upon as a milestone in the history of the music 
festivals in Maine. 

The chorus, both men and women, were costumed in 
white surplices with headdresses of Greco-Egyptian style 
and formed a background decidedly in keeping with the 
scenes portrayed. The decorations of the stage were spe- 
cially designed for the night of opera and a good bit 
of Egyptian atmosphere being thereby created. 

The opera was received with exceptional enthusiasm be- 
cause it marked an achievement far above what anyone 
anticipated. Director Chapman received at its close one of 
the greatest ovations in festival history and was brought 
out before the curtain again and again to bow his thanks. 

FourtH Concert, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OcTopBerR 12. 

Although the matinee on Wednesday afternoon, October 
12, differed considerably from the printed program, it never- 
theless proved an altogether enjoyable occasion. Raymond 
Otis Hunter, whose fine baritone voice had so delighted the 
audience on Tuesday evening, was heard in a group of 
songs. Such universal favorites as the “Toreador” aria 
from “Carmen,” Speaks’ “On the Road to Mandalay” and 
the Scotch “Lass o’ Mine” added to an excellent voice, 
established him firmly in the regard of his matinee audi- 
ence also. 

Special features of the program were the choral offer- 
ings. These included selections from Handel's “The Mes- 
siah” and Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” also Strickland’s 
“Come Join the Dance.” The orchestra contributed the 
overture to Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” Boccherini’s minuet, 
and Liadow’s “Une Tabatiere a Musique.” 

FirtH Concert, WepNESDAY EveNninc, Octoser 12. 

Two artists, both born and bred in Maine and both splen- 
did singers, lent distinction to the fifth and final concert 
on Wednesday evening, October 12. They were Helen 
Yorke, soprano, and Charles Marshall, tenor, of the Chi- 
cago Opera. The appearance of each artist was the signal 
for an enthusiastic welcome, and this enthusiasm grew as 
the evening progressed, so that at the close it was necessary 
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for them to return to the stage ¢ again and again. Miss 

Yorke’s first number was an aria from Rossini’s “Barber 
x Seville,” a selection well suited to show to advantage 
the beauty and clarity of her voice as well as its wide 
range. So fervid was the applause that followed that 
became thoroughly evident that her audience was more than 
ordinarily pleased. For her song group Miss Yorke chose 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “The Rose and the Nightingale,” Au- 
ber’s “Laughing Song,” Densmore’s “I Know Where a 
Garden Grows” and Hageman’'s “At the Well.” The flex- 
ibility of her voice and her command of a great variety 
of style caused her to score most emphatically. As was the 
case after the aria, Miss Yorke had to respond to several 
encores and numerous recalls, 

Dividing the honors with Miss Yorke was Charles Mar 
shall, who gave as his first number the “Ora per sempre 
Adio” from “Otello.” In response to the thunderous ap- 
plause he gave “La Donna e Mobile’ from “Rigoletto.” 
His song group consisted of Hue’s “I Wept, Beloved, as I 
Dreamed,” Oberndorfer’s “Aspiration” and Tipton’s 
“Hymn to the Night.” His other programmed number was 
Verdi’s “The Death of Otello,” but he was generous with 
his encores, although it did not scem possible that the au 
dience would ever be really satisfied. The great, vibrant 
beauty of his voice and the power of his interpretations 
caused the hearts of his fellow townsmen to swell with 
fully warranted pride. 

For its farewell appearance the chorus gave Gounod's 
“Unfold, Ye Portals,” Dvorak’s “Praise and Sing,” Gou 
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$16,000 IS WILLED TO CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Orchestral Season Opens Auspiciously—Civie Orchestra Concert Series—Lutheran Rally, October 20—Numerous Recitals 
Given—Studio, College and Conservatory Notes 


Chi ago Hl., October 15, 1921 
Orchestra opened most auspiciously its season on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, October 14 and 15. Sey 
eral new critics have made their debut on Chicago dailies 


this season, the most promising being, without doubt, Paul 
Bloomfield Zeisler, the son of the famous pianist. In view 
of the fact that the Musica. Courter has an international 


circulation and the Chicago Herald-Examiner one that 
radiates only in a few States, musicians all over the mu 
ical world will, no doubt, be pleased to get acquainted 
with this new writer, who has all the essentials of a splen 
did musical reviewer, For that reason the reporter of the 
Musica, Courter uses Mr. Zeisler’s review, which ap 
peared in the Chicago Herald-Examiner under date of Ox 





ober 15 to review the opening concert of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra 
VY esterda ifternoor marking as it did the opening of the Cl 
cago Symphony Orche thirty-first season, was the occasion of ¢ 
mutual we me extended | the cit musical patrons, and by Mr 
k and } rchestr to cach other 
On the part of the audience the “salve” came in the shape of an 
tun wou ts proportions, extended to the beatifically 
‘ we Mr k at his appearance on the stage and to the or 
chests is t n the several pauses of the program 
\ he ge < luet und his splendid human mediun 
was gnalized | their most brilliant performan 
{ ral brilliant preces 
The progra teelf constituted an “embarros de riches among 
which the palm must n the whole, be allowed the Tschaikowsk 
Fifth Symphor A" melodic touchstone it i this heroic musical 
poet hich, it u fail to like music, is not tor you 
The perennial which is in this great work was experienced yes 
terda re pownantly than ever, for Mr, Stock conducted it with 
an even for him unwonted free breadth and fiery sweep, which makes 
one wonder whether the leader ts not growing younger in spirit 
with each passing year Espeec.ally the second movement, that long 
anquished ct in the wilderness, was magnificently done Both 
master and men were greeted at the end by bursts of applause 
which called the former several times from his back-stage retirément 
There was, moreover, the Dohnanyi suite, a fine, typically Magyar 
thing, which we were more than glad to hear again 
Fluidly orchestrated, it maintains the freedom of the musical poem 
without ever entirel sacrificing the orthodox of form proper to 
the various parts of the whole It is imaginative music, this, paint 
ing rich pictures for the inner eye 
Particular! to he noticed is the charming romanza, a delicat 
pastoral which gave the oboe and three strings an opportunity for 
successive obbligato playing 
lt was the romanza, by the way, in which we first heard the 
warn clear, more than ordimarily large tone of our new concert 
master, Jaques Gordon Of this tall, dark, good-looking young man 
late first violinist of the Berkshire Quartet, who was warmly ap 
plauded as he took his seat beside Mr. Stock before the concert's 
pening, we shall have more to say next Friday, when he is the 
lost 
The program contained still other good things, the two chivalric 
rverture f “Tannhauser’ and “Leonore (No. 3), and Georg 
Schumanr Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs,” from “Amor and 
Payche a graceful, sylvan thing intended for the light touch which 


it received at Mr. Stock's hands 
Certainly, the opening of the season can make us wish for no 
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better things It is, therefore, with pride and full satisfaction that 
we again bid Mr. Stock and his “first orchestra’ a hearty welcome 
Witt Leaves Cuicaco Sympnony $16,000. 

The will of Mrs. Cornelia J. Aldis, sister-in-law of 
Thomas Nelson Page, former United States Ambassador 
to Italy, who died recently, leaves $16,000 to the a 
Symphony Orchestra, adding to the fund of $50,000 left by 
the dead wife of Mr. Page. The will of Mrs, Aldis for- 
bids any German-born student from benefiting by the en- 
dowment 

Civic Orcuestra’s Concert SERIES. 

lhe Civic Music Association, co-operating with the Or- 
chestral Association, announces the first of a series of six 
Sunday afternoon concerts by the Civic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Frederick Stock musical director and Eric DeLa- 
marter and George Dasch assistant conductors (for the 
development of Symphony players), at Orchestra Hall Oc- 
tober 23, at 3:30 o'clock. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago is the only organization 
in the country where capable players have the privilege of 
acquiring symphonic training and routine under the actual 
symphony conditions, Carrying this idea through the so- 
loist of the first concert will be Katherine Wade Smith, a 
talented violinist and member of the orchestra. Its suc- 
cess has been marked since its inauguration of year and a 
half ago. During that time eight of its members have been 
invited to accept positions in the symphony orchestras of 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Louis and _ the 
Chicago Symphony. Under the guidance of Mr. Stock 
and his assistant conductors the Civic Orchestra has 
achieved a remarkable ensemble and it opens this season 
witha membership of eighty players, including in its ranks 
many of the best young musicians in the city. 

LUTHERAN Ratiy, Octoper 20, 

Thursday evening, October 20, a special rally of all the 
Lutherans in Chicago will be held at the Medinah Temple 
in the interest of the Lutheran Memorial Hospital, now 
being erected at Haddon and Kedzie avenue. The feature 
of this rally will be an organ recital by the well known 
organist, Prof. Edward Rechlin of New York. The Chi 
cago Lutheran Hospital Chorus will render several num 
bers. Addresses will be made by the Rev. E. T, Lams and 
Judge Oscar M. Torrison. The rally is being staged by the 
Chicago Lutheran Hospital Association, William F, Schultz 
manager, 

Espa SUNDSTROM IN First Cruicaco Recitar, 

Ebba Sundstrom, the young and talented Chicago violin- 
ist, will give her first Chicago recital Thursday evening, 
October 27, at Kimball Hall. The young artist has ar- 
ranged an interesting program, well built to display her 
many violinistic qualifications, There will be Nardini and 
Saint-Saens’ concertos, and Rode-Elman, D'Ambrosio, De 
bussy, Zsolt, Tschaikowsky, Brahms-Joachim, Czerwonky 
and Saenger selections Miss Sundstrom counts many 
friends and admirers in the Windy City. 

AmeRrIcAN Conservatory Nores, 

Samuel Ham, tenor, who studied several years with Karle- 
ton Hackett, has recently been appointed director of the 
vocal department of the De Pauw University. Louis A, 
Webb, pupil of Frank Van Dusen of the Conservatory 
faculty, is now organist and choir master at St. Barnabas 
Episcopal Church. lona Burrows, pianist, artist pupil of 
Allen Spencer, has been engaged for a concert tour of sev- 
eral weeks with Vera Poppe, the distinguished cellist. Vern 
McCombs, contralto, pupil of the Conservatory faculty, has 
been engaged as soloist in the Warren Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, 
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mind while listening to Edward Collins at the Playhouse 
on Sunday afternoon, October 9, opening auspiciously F. 
Wight Neumann’s thirty-fifth year in the concert business. 
Indeed, Mr. Collins is at ease when playing classic as well 
as modern compositions and he shines equally well as a 
composer, as demonstrated by his “Six Characteristic 
Waltzes,” of which, unfortunately, one was eliminated 
from the program under review. Mr. Collins belongs to 
that category of sane pianists whose deportment at the 
piano puts to shame those so-called “contortionist virtuosi” 
of the keyboard. His readings, likewise, although reflect- 
ing imagination, express primarily the thought of the com- 
poser and then that of the pianist. 

Mr. Collins is a clean-cut artist who knows all the re- 
sources of a piano, and his technic is impeccable. His 
touch is velvety and to all those qualities must be added 
splendid musicianship, a vivid imagination and poetic in- 
sight, which combined with his winning personality are the 

various reasons for which his recitals are always a source 
of enjoyment. It may be added that on each new acquaint- 
ance with his art Mr. Collins’ playing shines more bril- 
liantly, and this especially was manifested at his first re- 
cital of the season. His program contained the Bach- 
Busoni prelude and fugue in D major, Beethoven’s G ma- 
jor rondo, a group by Brahms and one by Debussy, “Jeux 
d'eau” by Ravel, his own waltzes already referred to, 
“Wavelets” and “Scherzino” by Rudolph Ganz, and in con- 
clusion a Chopin group. It is indeed an agreeable duty to 
review such recitals as this one, as the remembrance lingers 
agreeably in the mind of the reviewer, who could pile su- 
perlative upon superlative to sing the praise of this artist 
whose residence here is an added reason for pupils to re- 
main in Chicago. 

Tue Kiwanis Concert. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Chicago, numbering twelve, pre- 
sented in a complimentary concert at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, Sunday afternoon, October 9, Evelyn Scotney, so- 
prano; Igor Sokoloff, cellist, and Rudolph Gruen, pianist. 
Although the local press at large was not invited, the Mu- 
SICAL Courter received an invitation through the office of 
R. E, Morningstar, who had charge of the program. Mr. 
Morningstar’s idea is to have the Kiwanis Clubs all over 
the country present artists of the first class in recitals or 
concerts, If this plan should be adopted, managers of 
talent will get a new debouche for placing their artists, and 
if the concerts that would be booked should be as well 
given as the one under discussion the Kiwanis Clubs every- 
where would be sure to enjoy greatly the entertainment. 
Igor Sokoloff, cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, played 
the Boellman “Symphonic Variations” and Popper’s “Hun- 
garian rhapsody in such manner as to leave no doubt as to 
his ability on his instrument. Evelyn Scotney, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, disclosed a lovely voice, small but 
flexible and of most agreeble quality in “Una voce poco 
f her first selection, which was rewarded by salvos of 
plaudits. Rudolph Gruen made a distinct hit in his group, 
including Chopin B flat minor scherzo, Grainger’s “Shep- 
herd’s Hey” and Schubert-Tausig’s “Marche Militaire.” The 
Kiwanis feted him to the echo; they liked his selections 
and also the splendid manner in which each number was 
played. A very large audience was on hand, 

Dorotny JARDON AT THE MAJESTIC. 

Dorothy Jardon, formerly of the Chicago Opera, with 
which organization she has left an unforgettable impres- 
sion as Fedora, has, since then, made an enviable reputa- 
tion as a star and headliner in vaudeville. Her first en- 
trance in that field since her debut in grand opera took 
place last February at the Palace Theater in New York 
City. This reporter was there and realized the possibilities 
that the vaudeville stage afforded Miss Jardon in the way 
of gaining quick popularity. Since then the gifted song- 
stress has made big strides in her art as indicated by the 
beautiful manner in which she used her voice, which has 
now a golden glow and a warmth most appealing to the 
heart. Such singing as she gave (¢ ‘hicagoans all through the 
week cannot but help to make so-called “high class” music 
popular with some of the “low brows” who visit vaude- 
ville houses to enjoy new ragtime melodies and who sneer 
at ballades. Every one seemed to enjoy Miss Jardon’s 
singing, and if any one reversed this verdict that person 
evidently must know little about the difficult art of singing, 
which was beautifully illustrated by Miss Jardon. Better 
singing, more sweetness of tone has not been heard in the 
recital hall in many a day and the headliner’s reception 
here foretells a triumphal tour. Next week Miss Jardon 
is to sing at the Orpheum in St. Louis, then comes back 
to Chicago to appear at the Palace Theater. A word to 
the wise and especially to those interested in singing: go 
and hear her! 

Former Apotto Crus MEMBERS, 

Together with this season's announcement of the Apollo 
Musical Club's plans, we have received the following letter, 
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addressed to former members, asking that we give same as 
much publicity as possible, since the club desires to secure 
the addresses of as many former members as possible. Af- 
ter the season’s announcements were printed Mrs, A. J. 
Ochsner suggested that a second “Messiah” be given and 
former members invited to participate. The idea was ap- 
proved by all concerned and plans are well under way for 
this second Christmas concert. 


To former members of The Apollo Musical Club: 

You know that this is the fiftieth anniversary of the Apollo Club, 
and special plans have been made to celebrate the event. 

One feature of the plan is that former members of the Apollo 
Club are invited to sing with the Club in two concerts, at both of 
which the “Messiah” will be sung, once on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 25, and once on Monday evening, December 26, 

It is believed that three rehearsals will be enough for these old 
members to get into the spirit of the familiar music, and become 
acquainted with the wishes of the director, Rehearsals will be 
held at Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, Monday evenings, December 5, 
December 12 and December 19. 

You are invited to take part in these 
we may know definitely that you will do so, we 
be returned, indicating your willingness to co-operate 
in making the anniversary celebration a success. 

We feel sure you will be glad to feel again the thrill of that 
great music, as we used to do in years past. The entire present 
management and conductor cordially invite you. 

(Signed) Harrison M, Witp, Conductor. 
Adams, Joel H. Levy, W. G, E. Peirce, Rol. 
Summy, Mrs. Angus Hibbard, Mrs. F. 
McCauley, Mrs. . Monroe, Fanny Sollitt, 
Angus Hibbard, Henry P. Williams, George J. 
Philo Otis, William F. Hypes, Elizabeth 
Lagerquist, Mrs. H. P, Williams, 


concerts and in order that 
enclose a card to 
in this way, 


George lott, Charles 
lin Keyes, Mrs, C. F. 
Ainsworth, Lena 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, 
Pope, Frederick Wessels, 
Nash, Charles Curtiss, Charles 
committee of former members, 

This is the Apollo Club’s fiftieth anniversary and to 
celebrate fittingly the event the club will present Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” at its first concert Monday evening, No- 
vember 7, with Olive June Lacey, soprano; Louise Harrison 
Slade, contralto; Paul Mallory, tenor, and Rollin Pease, 
bass; the “Messiah,” Sunday afternoon, December 25, with 
Anna Burmeister, soprano; Eva Gordan-Horadesky, con- 
tralto; L. B. Canterbury, tenor, and William Phillips, bass ; 
Bach’s “Mass in B minor,” on Monday evening, May 1, 
with Else Arendt, soprano; contralto not yet announced; 
Arthur Boardman, tenor, and Walter Allen Stults, bass; 
Rossetter G. Cole’s “Rock of Liberty” and a reproduction 
of the first concert of fifty years ago, on Tuesday evening, 
May 2, and Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 3, with Mae Graves Atkins and Ethel Benedict, 
sopranos ; Eugene Dressler and James Haupt, tenors; Theo- 
dore Harrison and Walter Boydston, baritones, and Herbert 
Gould, bass. 

Marie Zenpt to Give Cuicaco RecitaL, NovEMBER 20. 

Under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, Marie Side- 
nius Zendt, Chicago soprano, will be heard in recital at 
the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, November 20. For 
the occasion Mrs, Zendt has arranged a most interesting 
program. She will have the assistance at the piano of that 
expert accompanist, Edgar A. Nelson, 

Musicians’ CLus or WomeEN Becins ACTIVITIES. 

The concert given Monday afternoon, October 17, at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall will be the beginning of the season’s 
activities of the Musicians’ Club of Women. The pro- 
gram is to be given by members of the club, 

At THe Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece. 

Students in the piano, violin and vocal departments of 
the Chicago Musical College gave the program in Ziegfeld 
Theater last Saturday morning. 

The Association of Commerce prize of $100 for the best 
Chicago song was awarded to Granville English, student 
of Felix Borowski. The song was sung at the exercises 
in Grant Park in connection with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Chicago fire. 

Anne Leonard, student of Mrs. Herdien, has been sing- 
ing at Pilgrim Congregational Church, Oak Park. Irene 
Dunn, student of the vocal department, has been scoring 
success in the East in the title role of the production 
“Trene.” 

LeonorA SpARKES HEARD. 

Leonora Sparkes’ recital at Kimball Hall, October 14, 
brought out a well filled house. Miss Sparkes, lyric so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, merited the 
genuine applause she received. She rendered a program 
admirably chosen to show her artistry to advantage. She 
possesses a clear, high, not large, but penetrating voice 
and sings with ease and telling effect and proved a favor- 
ite with her audience, 

3usH CoNservatory MAsTER SCHOOL 

Harold Triggs, pianist of Bush Conservatory, artist pu- 
pil of Mme. Julie Rive-King, has just returned from his 
vacation in Colorado. On September 15 he gave a concert 
in Denver at the Municipal Auditorium, at which the au- 
dience numbered over 5,000 people. The concert was man- 
aged by T. Bidwell McCormick. 

Mr. Triggs has just been honored by an appointment as 
a member of the Master School of Bush Conservatory, 
which opens this week. Other members of the pianist class 
are Adolph Ruzicka, who appeared last week as soloist in 
the Buffalo National American Musical Festival; Melita 
Krieg, Fyrne Bogle, Margarette Alexander, Sanford 
Schlushel and Violet Bourne, 

Jan Chiapusso, the Dutch pianist, and Mme, Julie Rive- 
King, world famous artist, will co-operate in ‘conducting 
the class during the season, and other famous artists will 
be invited visitors. The generosity of Charles S. Peterson 
has made possible the establishment of the Master School 
at Bush Conservatory and thus realizes a life-long ambi- 
tion of President Bradley to provide free training for art- 
ist students as a preparation for professional success. 


Notes. 


Busu Conservatory News. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley, of Bush Conservatory, 
returned from a lecture engagement in Shelbyville (III) 
on Monday, October 10, where he was invited to address 
the members of the Women’s Club of that city. His sub- 
ject was “Why Men Should Boost Music,” and was in sub- 
stance the same talk he gave before the Rotary Club of 
Benton Harbor (Mich.) in August. 

Harry Perkins, violinist, and artist pupil of Richard 
Czerwonky of Bush Conservatory has accepted a position 
in the violin section of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Leola Aikman, soprano, artist pupil of Boza Oumiroff 
of Bush Conservatory, has recently won a unique distinc- 
tion in being awarded the $1,000 prize for Illinois in the 
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St. Louis Globe Democrat beauty contest. She had remark- 
able success in her engagements where she has been sing- 
ing the past week, 

Several post-graduate students of the expression depart- 
ment of Bush Conservatory have been engaged for profes- 
sional readings in the past few weeks, namely: Elma 
Pearl gave a reading at the Armstrong School on October 7 
and kas been engaged to direct the production of the school 
plays given by the members of the Byford School Chorus, 
John Minnema, conductor; Carol Winslow, who recently 
gave a reading at the Piano Club of Chicago, has a large 
class at the Conservatory and also teaches one day a week 
at Elkhart, Ind.; Cynthia Lou Huckstep has been engaged 
to direct the City Club Pageant of Bowling Green, Mo.; 
Vivian Purcell gave a reading of “The Famous Mrs, Fair” 
before the students of the expression department Tuesday, 
October 11, and has also been engaged to read the same 
number at the North Shore Women’s Club October 16, 
APPOINTMENTS Mapz ror Busu Conservatory MASTER 

ScHoor, 

The following young artists have received appointments 
as members of the Master Classes initiated at Bush Con- 
servatory this season : 

Fyrne Bogle Benton, Oklahoma; Beatrice Hellebrandt, 
Melita Krieg, Adolph Ruzicka, Illinois; Sanford Schlussel, 
Oregon; Harold Triggs, Colorado; Violet Bournet, Illinois 
The appointees in the voice class are: Mrs. Charlotte 
Jacobs, Nebraska; Maude Bouslough, Julie Manierre 
Mann, Rose Pearson Burgeson, Illinois; John Minnema, 
Michigan; Glenn Drake, Iowa; Clay Hart, Kentucky; 
Jennie Peterson, Illinois; Harriet Hebert, Washington; 
Esther Thistleton, Illinois. The following have received 
appointments in the violin class: Ebba Frederickson, 
Washington; Lorentz Hansen, Kansas; Marion Levin, 
Illinois; Ebba Sundstrom, Minnesota. Appointments in 
the composition class have been awarded to: Anna E. 
George, Galena Meck, Illinois; Jessemin Page, Indiana; 
Birt Summers, Michigan. 

The Master School, in which these classes are being con 
ducted, is made possible through the generosity of Charles 
S. Peterson, the noted Chicago art patron, and Kenneth M. 
Bradley, the able president of this progressive institution 
The appointments will entitle each of the recipients to one 
year of tuition absolutely free under the artist teachers 
indicated. Only very advanced repertory will be studied 
and the artist students of the Master School are expected 
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to figure prominently in. professional work after a season 
or two. 
Notes, 

The Conservatory greatly mourns the death of David 
Bispham, the great vocal artist, who passed away on Oc- 
tober 2. Mr. Bispham, who held a leading position in opera 
and the concert field for many years, was associated with 
the Conservatory the last three years 

Grace Kaufman, soprano, formerly artist-pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett, has joined the concert company called “Chi 
cago Choir Singers,” which is booked on a leading Lyceum 
circuit for all winter. 

Philip Warner, pianist, and 
opened the recital season of the 
offéring an excellent program at 
afternoon. 

Ielen Axe 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Laura Turner, soprano, 
American Conservatory by 
Kimball Hall Saturday 


younger member of , the 
died suddenly September 
leading sopranos of 
friends 

American Conserv- 
f instructor of 


Brown Stephens, a 
vocal faculty of the Conservatory, 
24. Mrs. Stephens was one of the 
Chicago = is mourned by a host of 
Joseph Taylor, organist, pupil of the 
atory, has been appointed to the position of 
piano and organ at the Illinois College of Music, Chicago, 
for the year 1921-2 Mr. Taylor has also recently been 
engaged as organist ‘at Oakland M. E. Church and at 
Drexel Lodge, Radiant Lodge, Palmer Square Chapter and 
Palestine Council 
Edward Eigenschenk, 
ment, has recently been 
Metropolitan Theater. 
Busu 
The Piano Normal 
unusually full this season. The course 
first and second year classes was begun last. week, 
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GRACE KERNS 


At Worcester, Mass., Festival October 6 


“This young soprano was presented three 
roles in Stillman Kelley's work ‘The Pilgrim's 
and sang each one with under- 
standing, assurance and vocal perfection.” 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New 
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PHOEBE 


CROSBY 


Receives ovation at Maine Festival 


BANGOR NEWS, October 


8, 1921. 


“Tf ever the mantle of NORDICA falls again on a Maine 
singer it will be Phoebe Crosby” 


PORTLAND DAILY PRESS 


“Has a voice rich in quality and used with discrimination 
* * * brought out tumultuous applause” 


BANGOR EXPRESS 


“She proved her right in no unmistakable manner to be 
crowned as Maine’s Mistress of Song” 


exclusive direction Walter Anderson 62 W 45 St 


New York 
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THE MAINE FESTIVAL 
(Continued from page 35.) 

nod’s “The Fair” and Boito’s “Hear Thou the Prayers.’ 
Music lovers owe an individual vote of thanks to every 
member of that splendid chorus, which throughout the year 
is the spark which keeps the Maine festivals burning. 

lhere were ovations, too, for Conductor and Mrs, Chap- 
man and others who have done so much and given so much 
that these Maine festivals might live and prosper, By spe- 
cial request the three songs, dedicated to the jubilee anni- 
versary, of which Mrs. Chapman wrote the words and Mr. 
were repeated, 

Nores, 

rhe Festival program is a volume of sixty 
pages with a silvered cover. One artistically scrolled corner 
piece encircles the first bar of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
Diagonally opposite is a reproduction of the seal of the 
Pine Tree State. In the intervening space “Maine Music 
Festival” is inscribed in large silver letters. The book 
contains a foreword; “A Bit of Retrospect” by Mrs. Chap- 
man, an analysis of the festival programs, portraits of art- 
ists, a review of all the choral and other musical works 
presented during twenty-five years, together with a roll of 
honor recording the names of those who have been members 
of the chorus through the cycle of the quarter century. 

Ihe unique speech on the occasion of the Festival lunch- 
con Monday noon was that given by Arthur G, Staples, 
editor of the Lewiston Journal, who insisted that the idea 
of a music festival originated on the Lewiston fair grounds 
when Chapman's string of horses from Bethel failed to 
win, He referred to what the Festival had done in awak- 
ening a musical sentiment in Lewiston and Auburn. 

he Western Maine Music Festival chorus at a business 
meeting Wednesday afternoon presented to Director and 
Mrs, Chapman a large and very beautiful silver tray with 
vegetable and gravy dishes in handsome design in recogni- 
tion of their twenty-five years of service in behalf of the 


, 


Chapman the music, 


souvenir 
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cause of music in western Maine. All of the chorus mem- 
bers have been enthusiastic over the Silver Jubilee and 
have expressed themselves in very definite terms regarding 
their appreciation of the work Director and Mrs, Chap- 
man have done. 

At the close of the concert Wednesday evening many 
remained for the ball, for which Chandler’s Orchestra fur- 
nished the music. Among those present were Helen Yorke, 
who captivated the audience with her charming personality 
and fresh, youthful, sympathetic voice, and Ruth Cum- 
mings, her accompanist. 

If a criticism were to be made of the Festival orchestra 
it would be, perhaps, that there were some instruments 
lacking to render a perfect balance in every number. This 
was perhaps somewhat evident in the lack of volume in 
certain passages of the “Tannhauser” overture, but no such 
drawback interfered with one of the most charming orches- 
tral renditions of the intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” that has been given within Festival memory. It was 
delightfully done, with exquisite diction and phrasing and 
perfect responsiveness to Conductor Chapman's mood, The 
Liadow number, “Une Tabatiere a Musique,” which fol- 
lowed, was another delightful bit, gay and fanciful, and 
captivatingly done. Nor was there any noticeable lack in 
the orchestra following the first night's performance, 

The finale of the first night Festival program was the 
rendition of the Prayer and finale from “Lohengrin,” which 
was given by Nordica and associate artists at the first 
Maine Music Festival, and was repeated Monday evening 
by Miss Ponselle with Fernando Guarneri, Raymond Otis 
Hunter and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Hill. 

On the night of the opening concert, after the audience 
had dispersed, there came an aftermath for the chorus and 
artists when a flashlight photograph was taken of the as- 
semblage, not forgetting the charming background arranged 
by Brown, which featured the silver idea current at the 
twenty-fifth festival through backdrapes carrying a wealth 
of silver stars mounted upon midnight blue. Apparently 
emulating Ponselle, who had been at the piano during one 
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INTENSIVE SYSTEM OF MUSIC-STUDY 


A PRACTICE AND STUDY SYSTEM, entirely NEW in every | 
feature employing the PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SUPER-CON- 
SCIOUS MIND, together with aSYSTEM OF HARMONIC ANAL- 
YSIS which elucidates the structure of any passage of the greatest music 
either classical or modern. This system transfers the weight of study to the 
MENTAL side, facilitates and assures MEMORIZATION, removes 
LIMITATIONS OF TECHNIQUE, and eliminates FORMAL, ME- 
CHANICAL EXERCISES altogether. 
spared and any degree of success to MASTERY made certain. 


Miss Antoinette Summers, almost a beginner at the outset, after seven | 
months’ instruction, plays from memory, clearly and smoothly Alabieff- 
Liszt’s “Nightingale” and Raff’s “La Fileuse,” and has successfully begun 
NO OTHER SYSTEM CAN DIS- 
TANTLY APPROACH THIS ACHIEVEMENT. 


Pupils and teachers wanted to qualify in this system. Write to Amer- 


. . 2% ; i} 
ica’s “Leading Technique Expert,” for free booklet. Frederic Lillebridge, 
3817 Olive St. (Academy of Science Bldg.), St. Louis, Mo. 
A Few Testimonials 
“You have found the easiest and most fascinating way to study music, taking from it 
the drudgery which discourages so many.” Harold C, Clickner. (Teacher), New Brunswick, 1] 


“Have given up exercises and find your method of technique and memorizing give 
better results than anything I ever used, in fact that I could not obtain at all. I have found 
in the last few days a wonderful increase in speed, finger control, ease of playing, accuracy. 

” Edmund J. Fenn (Student), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There is no other living teacher, I am confident, who can accomplish with pupils what 
Mrs. Julia Hempstead Bull (Teacher), (deceased, late of Chicago.) 

“Let me say to you that you have invented the most rational and psychological system 
for the study of music that 1 have ever known.” Jose Goyenechea (Teacher), Maestro 
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of her song numbers, Guarneri, the jovial baritone, sat 
down at.the piano during the interval of waiting for the 
photographers to get their apparatus in place and dashed 
off several numbers with which the chorus were familiar 
and in which they and the other artists joined him. A 
flashlight of the artists was taken following the flashlight 
of the chorus. 

The decorations this year at Exposition Hall were unique. 
The days of Cleopatra were suggested in the Egyptian col- 
umns, silver stars against deep blue hangings and a bril- 
liant sunburst blazing overhead above the chorus. There 
were also pale yellow and white festoons to complete the 
background, while at the chorus entrances, right and left, 
blazed forth from pillars the numerals, “1897-1921,” which 
announced the Silver Jubilee occasion. 

The officers of the Maine Music Festival Association, 
Eastern and Western branches, are as follows: Eastern 
Association—Harold Hinckley, president; Douglas A. 
Crocker, vice-president; Wilfrid A. Hennessy, secretary; 
Sarah P. Emery, treasurer; executive committee, Harry 
D. Benson, Wilfred A. Finnegan, Harry W. Libbey, 
Franklin E, Bragg, Harold Hinckley, Otis Skinner, Doug- 
las A. Crocker, Harry B. Ivers, Adelbert W. Sprague 
Western Association—A. S. Woodman, president; F. E. 
Boothby, vice-president; S. W. Bates, clerk; John M. 
Gould, treasurer; executive committee, A. S. Woodman, 
S. W. Bates, Julia E. Noyes, John M. Gould, F. E. Boothby, 
Mrs. Herbert J. Brown, George F. West, W. C. Allen, 
Mrs. John G. Gehring. 

The week of the Maine music festivals was a busy one 
for Miss Ponselle, who sang in Bangor on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 6; in Worcester, Mass., October 7, and in Portland, 
October 10, scoring a tremendous success on each occasion. 

Eastern Maine is very fond of telling a festival anecdote 
anent Director Chapman and the great Calve. In the con- 
tract of each festival artist is a clause providing that he 
or she will sing at a rehearsal. Calve refused to take this 
matter seriously, and Director Chapman, having learned 
the previous evening of her avowed intention not to be 
present at the rehearsal the following morning, he bearded 
the lion in its den—the den happening to be a beautiful 
and luxuriously furnished private car. “I’ll give you three 
minutes to make up your mind whether to sing at the re- 
hearsal to-morrow morning or not to sing, at the festival 
at all, in which case I will inform the audiences and the 
musical world in general that you have broken your con- 
tract,” he is reported to have said. It was a tense situa- 
tion, but just before the second hand showed the third 
minute was up, the diva gave her consent. Not only that, 
she is said to have thrown her arms impulsively about her 
visitor with the words, “You're the first real manager I 
ever met. You knew how to make me mind.” 

At the Festival luncheon, given on Monday at the Fal- 
mouth Hotel, covers were laid for 200, and among those 
at the head table were President George F. West of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce; Governor Percival P. 
Baxter, Mayor Charles B. Clarke, Prof. and Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, Rosa Ponselle, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Stiles Bradley, Helen Yorke, Mr. and Mrs. Fernando 
Guarneri, Miss Prilick, Mr. and Mrs. Francesco Bocca- 
Fusco, Dr. and Mrs, James F. Albion, Mr, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Otis Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Marshall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur G. Staples, Phoebe Crosby, Mildred 
Bryars, Attilo Marchetti, Mrs. M. N. Drew, Mrs. C. S. 
Yoke. 

Of the Maine Music Festival chorus one of the State 
papers comments as follows: 

The Festival is a great event not only in Bangor but in all the 
surrounding sections, in fact it may truly be said, to the entire 
State of Maine, for the lovers of music very generally attend the 
concerts either at Bangor or Portland. 

Mr, Chapman and his faithful assistants have done more than 
build up a great musical event; more than to create and continue 
for a quarter of a century a remarkable series of concerts at which 
the greatest musicians of the world have been heard; more than to 
bring to Maine these wonderful artists usually heard only in the 
great cities, Such an accomplishment is great but to us the highest 
asset of the Maine Festival is its contribution to musical culture 
and its effect upon the people of the state through the several 
choruses, 

Once a year the work of the chorus members receives its meed 
of applause from the concert patrons but this work continues through 
the year, At a very small expense the lovers of music in many of 
the cities*and towns of Maine are able to gain instruction and op- 
portunity for practice by their membership in the chorus, giving 


them much enjoyment as well as training. They are afforded another 


interest in life and one that yields them constant self-improvement. 
_ And through the chorus members the love of music and culture 
is spread through the state. We believe that the influence of the 
Festival has had much to do with the great spread of the study of 
music in the schools, 

The Maine public appreciates the Festivals, It ‘attends the an- 
nual concerts and gives its tribute to the wonderful programs there 
offered, But the patrons should not neglect to testify to their ap- 
wreciation of the work of the chorus for such is the backbone of the 
‘estivals, 

And speaking of rehearsals, these institutions were as 
popular as ever and as well attended, even the rain appar- 
ently being unable to affect the enthusiasm of those who at- 
tended. 

Mrs. Charles Marshall joined her husband on Monday 
and was one of the most popular of the Festival guests 
of honor during the three days. 

It was a noteworthy fact that the audiences at the twenty- 
fifth annual Maine Music Festivals were larger than they 
have been in years. 

The section “In Memoriam” in the program book this 
year contained notices about George E. Smith, president of 
(Continued on page 57.) 
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Tributes to Grainger’s Artistry 


It was on a fine sunshiny morning in the early fall, when 
a representative of the Musicat Courter paid a visit to 
Percy Grainger, the eminent pianist-composer, at his new 
home in White Plains, N. Y. 

The spot chosen by Mr. Grainger is ideal, the house 
spacious and the furnishings in keeping with Mr. Grainger,s 
artistic taste. Arriving at the depot, the writer hailed a 
taxi, and after riding but a short distance along beautiful 
avenues, the Grainger home was reached. Mr. Grainger 
and his charming mother greeted the writer with their 
accustomed courtesy and hospitality which at once strength- 
ened the feeling of friendship between all. After enjoying 
the beautiful scenery, and drinking in the invigorating air 
from the veranda of the Grainger home, on which the 
artist spends much time composing, the writer (being great- 
ly impressed with the surroundings) asked the host to 
show him the interior of the new home. 

Mr. Grainger, with his usual modesty, endeavored 
to pass unnoticed the many valuable gifts which were scat- 
tered through the rooms, but the scrutinizing eye of the 
newspaper man prevented this. The writer ventured the 
remark: “The furniture in your home is extremely fascinat- 
ing to me inasmuch as it differs materially from the gen- 
eral run of such goods found in our American homes,” to 
which Mr. Grainger replied: “This is a portion of our 
belongings which just came over from London where they 
were stored during the war.” 

Of unusual interest were the many rare and precious 
gifts which were presented to Mr. Grainger at various 
times by great artists, royal personages, and other famous 
people the world over. Mr. Grainger said: “I prize first 
and foremost the watch and chain worn by Eduard Grieg 
for fifteen years prior to his death, which the Norwegian 
composer’s widow gave me.” In the Grainger collection 
many rare and priceless objects are to be found, among 
them a beautiful box used by Liszt for many years as a 
receptacle for his letters; a baton owned by Joachim with 
which Brahms and Wagner had conducted. This baton 
was presented to Mr. Grainger after he had conducted his 
Passacaglia “Green Bushes,” at a symphony concert of the 
London Queens Hall Orchestra. Among the art treasures 
found in this home are numerous gifts of the great Ameri- 
can painter, John Sargent (who is himself a fine musician), 
embracing originals and photos of his works. Another 





PERCY GRAINGER, 


Pianist-composer. 


highly cherished gift is a collection of articles formerly 
belonging to Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish writer 
of “Fairy Tales.” This collection contains among other 
things a lock of Andersen's hair, several letters, drawings 
and other relics. 

Questioning also brought to light that mother and son 
have been eager collectors of peasant and primitive art in 
the many lands in which they have traveled, and have gath- 
ered together a unique number of exquisite embroideries 
from Russia, Scandinavia and other European countries, as 
well as a very extensive collection of native African, Amer- 
ican, Indian and South Sea Island beadwork. Besides the 
originals are several copies by Grainger himself (who is a 
passionate student and lover of the art of beadwork) in- 
cluding a necklace he made as a gift to his mother, ang 
upon which he worked for over sixty days. After having 
partaken of tea and other refreshments, and as the time 
was growing late, the Musicat Courter representative, 
much to his regret, departed, but before doing so, his hosts 
exacted a promise that he would call again at an early date. 


W. 


Van Vliet Scores in Williamsport 

Cornelius Van Vliet, the well known Dutch cellist, who 
occupies the position of first player of that instrument in 
the reorganization and merging of the National Symphony 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, recently appeared in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in concert, and, according to the Gazette 
Bulletin, scored “a great hit.” This paper goes on to extol 
his “unusual virtuosity” and the “extraordinary effective- 
ness” of his art; the Sun notes his “flawless technic” and 
“remarkable versatility”; while the Grit sums up his per- 
formance as being produced by “the greatest master of the 
cello ever heard in Williamsport.” 

On October 14 Mr. Van Vliet appeared in Watertown, 
N. Y., in a concert under the auspices of the Women’s 
Club. During the season in New York alone the cellist 
will make over sixty appearances with the orchestra. 


A Transcontinental Tour for Stanley 


Helen Stanley, soprano, opened her concert season with 
recitals October 3, 4 and 5 in Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, 
in whieh cities she is a favorite because of her successes 
while a member of the Montreal Opera Company. These 
recitals were particularly interesting because of their being 
joint programs with Edmund Burke, baritone, of the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, London, who, since his return the 
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last of September to his native Canada, is looked upon not 
only as an artist but as a hero, owing to his valiant service 
throughout the war. 

Mme. Stanley and Mr. Burke will also appear in joint 
recital on November 4 in Massey Hall, Toronto. Mr. 
Burke, after filling numerous engagements in Canada, will 
be heard in concert in this country. Mme. Stanley's en- 
gagements include recitals in a number of Eastern cities, 
appearances with orchestras, and a transcontinental tour. 


Thaddeus Rich Wins Praise as Conductor 


Thaddeus Rich conducted the Philadelphia Festival Or- 
chestra at the recent Asheville Festival, and that he won 
high praise from the critics is proven in the attached para- 
graphs culled from the Asheville Times: 

Quite the outstanding artistic achievement of this concert in 
which Mr, Marshall starred was the playing of the Philadelphia 
Festival orchestra, under Thaddeus Rich, In the interpretation of 
Strauss’s ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration” the musicians justified 
themselves in a notable degree. Mr. Rich read the score with deep 
understanding of its content. He aimed for a_ high level and 
attained it. The pozesing, the nuances, the building of climaxes 
and the emphasis of those niceties which make an interpretation were 
all in evidence last evening, Moreover, the orchestra musicians 
devoted themselves to their tasks with a sincerity which brought 
forth something worth listening to.—Asheville Times, August 12. 


I feel that much credit for the musical success of the festival is 
due to the skill and conscientiousness of Conductor Rich and _ his 
musicians. They have had a great deal of work to do—with both 
rehearsals and performances—and not once have I observed any 
inclination to slight whatever demanded earnest attention. 

The audience was vigorous in its approval of the orchestra and its 
leader in the presengation of all the numbers on last evening’s pro- 
gram, which included as a finale the thunderous 1812 overture of 
the colorful Tschaikowsky, There was vitality in the effort of every 
instrumentalist at the closing concert, and it contributed materially 
to the enjoyment derived by the people who were present to hear 
Pierre V. R. Key in the Asheville Times, August 14. 


Ziegler Back; Sembach Engaged 


Edward Ziegler, assistant director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, returned recently to New York from a trip 
to Europe. On landing in Havre, Mr. Ziegler was met 
by the news of Caruso’s death and later there came the 
unexpected death of another Metropolitan tenor, Josef 
Mann, so that what he had planned for a vacation trip 
with his family turned out to be a very busy time. 

Johannes Sembach, the German tenor, it was also learned 
through him, has completely recovered his voice after an 
operation for an abscess in the throat, and will sing the en- 
tire coming season, instead of sharing it with Mann, who 
dropped dead on the Berlin Opera stage during a perform 
ance of “Aida.” 





Hempel Helps Vienna Charity 
Frieda Hempel, who will soon be on her way back to 
America, gave a concert on October 5 in Vienna. Every 
seat was sold and encore after encore demanded, the crowd 
remaining until the lights were put out. After the recital, 
Hempel contributed 250,000 crowns—about $1,500—to the 
relief fund for Vienna children. 
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Spalding to Play at Paris Conservatory 


Albert Spalding, who will not be heard in his native 
country this season but will make an extended tour of the 
Continent, has been invited to play the Beethoven concerto 
at one of the special concerts given by the Societe des 
Concerts aux Conservatoire in Paris, with the Conserva- 
toire Orchestra. It is indeed a great honor for Mr. Spal- 
ding to be invited to appear at these concerts, as it is one 
of the most difficult engagements in all Europe to obtain 
for any one but an artist of French birth. 

Mr, Spalding, who has been spending the summer at St. 
Jean de Luz, on the southern coast of France, started his 
concert tour early in October in Holland and will appear 
in all the principal musical cities in Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Italy, France, Spain, England, 
Egypt and possibly also South Africa before he again re 
turns to this country. Andre Benoist will be his accompa 
nist on the entire tour 


Cora Chase Presenting Scott Songs 

Among the prima donnas who are using John Prindle 
Scott’s “The Wind's in the South” is Cora Chase, the new 
coloratura of the Metropolitan Opera. She wrote Mr. Scott 
during the summer: “While looking over some music in 
the Boston Music Co. warerooms yesterday I found your 
‘Wind’s in the South’ and feel I must tell you what a joy 
it was:to find it. I shall use it in my concert work, and I 
think it is the finest modern song of its kind that I have 
heard.” 














ELLEN 


RUMSEY 


Contralto 


Soloist, Mendelssohn 
hoir, Toronto 
Ellen Rumsey, young 
mezzo soprano, is the pos 
sessor of a volece of mov 
ing warmth and beauty 
and rare sincerity of ex 
pression 
4 She is young and win 
~ some, with a beautiful 
volce that captivated 
everybody even when she 
seemed a bit afraid of 
such an austere adult role. 
In the quartet section 
of the work the four voices 
blended into a surprising 
ensemble of contrasts, in 
which her volee was the 
effective, sympathetic link 
——-Mustwal Canada (by 
Heewr Charlesworth) 
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Outside of his concert appearances, the sparkling 
brilliance and youth of Levitzki’s playing can 
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If you own an Ampico, Levitzki will play for 
you whenever you wish. To have the artistry of 
one great pianist.alone, ever at yourcommand 
is worth vastly more than the moderate cost of 
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ALFREDO MARTINO 
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ready for a fishing trip; in 

the other his companion is 
Carlo Zanelli 
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and 


F. REED 
CAPOUILLIEZ, 
basso cantante, 
whose recital at 
Chalif Hall, oppo- 
site Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, 
October 25, will 
consist entirely of 
works by Ameri- 
can composers, 
among the songs 
being some to be 
sung for the first 

time. 


several of whose pupils have 
marked success. 


New York 


NINA 
MURGANA, 
who scored a guc- 
cess singing at Wil- 
liamsport on Sep- 
tember 29. October 
30 she will appear 
with Martinelli at 
the Hippodrome in 
New York; Novem- 
ber 16, in Albany, 
N. Y., and two 
days later in Chat- 
ham,Canada, (Pho- 
to © Mishkin.) 


MAY PETERSON GLAD TO BE BACK. 
While the Metropolitan Opera soprano had the best kind of a time abroad last summer, 
she expressed herself upon her recent return to New York as being glad to be back. The 
accompanying photographs of her also convey that impression. In the group from left 
to right are: Miss Peterson, Mr, de Forest (thg Radio expert), Mrs. and Mr. Herman 
Knox, (Tresilian photo.) 
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WILSON LAMB, 
the well known vocal teacher of Hast Orange, N. J., 


appeared in public with 


Mr. Lamb will also open a studio in 
very soon. 
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KATHARINE HAWLEY AND FRANCES WATSON 
have just closed a successful summer season at their studio 
at Briarcliff Manor, and have started their winter classes 
in rhythmical expression in a large and beautiful studio at 
253 Madison avenue, New York. (Nickolas Muray photo.) 
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THE KNUPFERS ABROAD. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Knupfer, with 
their little daughter, spent the sum- 
mer abroad, as the accompanying : . ' , a , ota eet 
snapshots, taken in Switzerland, show. i a ee LODESCA LOVELAND, 
Mr. Knupfer, who is head of the well io the American dramatic soprano, who sailed on October 
known Knupfer studios in Chicago, is ; ons ; 8 on the 8S. S. Makura for a concert tour in Australia 
one of the most successful piano CHARLES and New Zealand. Wiss Loveland bears the signal 
teachers in Chicago and counts among CARVER, 
his pupils many professionals. The basso, 
Knupfers have returned and reopened graphed while va- § VES fustralian Federal representative in America Nhe 
their studios, where all indications cationing in the will return to America via China and Japan in May, 
mountains of north- ~~ ’ 1922. Miss Loveland is a pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott 
ern New Jersey. 2 ’ F (Otto Sarony photo.) 


honor of “entrée” to the governmental circles of those 


photo- countries through the personal commendations of the 


point toward a very active season, 
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FRIENDS IN LIFE AND DEATH. 
This very characteristic pair of pictures represents Enrico Caruso and Enrico Scognamillo, photographed less than a year ago, when Loth of them thought of death as a thing 
far remote from the two smiling, happy, buoyant men who were boyhood friends, and continued to be chums until the moment when the Grim Reaper came and took first the 
great tenor and a few weeks later the other member of the hitherto inseparable pair, It seemed as though Fate had intended to link them in destiny, for they fell ill at about the 
same time last spring. It is a consoling thought to the families and friends of the two Enricos that somewhere in the Elysian Fields they may be walking together arm in arm 
and consorting fraternally in spirit as they did here below in the flesh. Those who had grown accustomed to see Caruso and Scognamillo together at the opera, on the avenue 
and wherever art and artists were to be met, will miss the familiar picture of the jovial pair, always in merry converse, always full of the joy of life, and always the observed 
of all observers. (Photos by Bettini Syn., Ltd., New York.) 
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Edward Johnson Plans Busy Winter 


Edward Johnson, the tenor, dropped in to see the Mu- 
sicaL Courter a few days after he returned from Italy, 
bringing with him the characteristic smile which has made 
so many friends for him, both on and off the stage, on 
either side of the ocean. What Mr. Johnson did and saw 
while he was abroad was related in one of his letters pub- 
lished in the Musica Courter of October 6. He found it 
very difficult to refuse the flattering offer made him by 
Scandiani for the important season which is 
coming at La Scala this winter under Toscanini’s artistic 
direction, but his American operatic and concert engage- 
ments prevented him from doing so. Mr. Johnson said 
that it is an interesting sign of the times for this fore- 
Italian leader to enlist services of several American 
artists. Margaret Sheridan, soprano, who has made a de- 
cided hit in Italy, although she has not sung yet in her 
native country, and Charles Hackett will be among the 
singers there, and Mr, Johnson sincerely regretted that his 
other engagements prevented him from joining the company. 

He is already off on a concert tour which precedes his 
season with the Chicago Opera, making twelve appeararices 
during October in Canada and the West. There is no 
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EDWARD JOHNSON, 
Tenor, 


better evidence of the satisfaction given by an artist than a 
re-engagement, and it is interesting to note that Mr. John- 
son will have sung in Cleveland nd less than six times in 
three seasons when he goes there in a short time for two 
appearances with the Cleveland Orchestra under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor. He is to sing with the orchestra two 
new works by the intere sting young Italian composer, Ilde- 
wane Pizzetti—‘“I Pastori,” to a poem by d’Annunzio, 
and “Passigiata,” the text by Giovanni Papini. Mr. John- 
son's offering of them at Cleveland will be their first per- 
formance with orchestra anywhere. 

With the Chicago Opera he will be busier than ever be- 
fore and will be given the opportunity to appear in a num- 
ber of works of the standard repertory as well as in the 
special operas in which he has most frequently sung hereto- 
fore. Among the roles scheduled for him is that of Hoff- 
man in “The Tales of Hoffman,” which is to be revived 
this season. 


Raymond Hunter in Concert and Opera 


Raymond Hunter, baritone, was eulogized as follows af- 
ter a concert appearance in Bayonne, N. J.: 

Raymond Hunter gave the audience the treat of hearing a real 
operatic voice handled in a most artistic fashion.-Bayonne Review, 
Bayonne, J. 

Mr. Hunter has a big voice under excellent control and 
in addition an unusual sense of artistic interpretation. 
Times, 

While on tour with the Ralph Dunbar Opera Company 
Mr. Hunter scored as Little John in “Robin Hood” and as 
Toreador in “Carmen.” This is what two of the dailies 
had to say about his singing in these operas: 

Raymond Hunter as Little John has an amazingly pure voice and 
is indeed well suited to his part.~—-The News Scimitar, Memphis, 
Tenn. | 

Raymond Hunter as Escamillo made an exceptional hit with his 
splendid rendition of the Toreador Song.—Wheeling Daily News, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Hempel Honors Jenny Lind 


On October 6 a laurel wreath was placed on the marble 
bust of Jenny Lind in the Aquarium—formerly Castle Gar- 
den—to commemorate the 101st birthday of the singer. The 
remembrance came from Frieda Hempel, still in Europe, who 
appeared as the Swedish nightingale at the historical cen- 
tennial concert in New York City. Greta Hoving was 
chosen by the prima donna to represent her, 

The ceremony took place in the presence ‘of Dr. Charles 
H. Townsend, director of the Aquarium; officers of the 
New York Zoological Society, and the following members 
of the Jenny Lind centennial committee: Mrs. John W. 
Alexander, Gertrude Parsons, Dr. Johannes Hoving, 

#Messrs. Benjamin Prince, Leonidas Westervelt and W. L. 
Bogert and Col, Selden E, Marvin. 


Maier and Pattison Open Wells College Season 


The past two seasons it has been the custom of Dr. Emil 
Winkler, Dean of Music at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
to open his concert course with a recital by Mischa Levitzki. 
As Mr. Levitzki is not appearing in America this season, 
the honor of initiating the series there fell this year to Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, who also are under the Daniel 
Mayer banner. They played there on October 10, and at the 
same time made their first appearance for the season. 


J. W. F. Leman Conducting and Teaching 


J. W. F, Leman closed a most successful season of orches- 
tral concerts on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City on September 
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18. In addition to his activities as conductor, Mr. Leman does 
considerable teaching. One of his pupils, Dorothy Bible, 
toured from coast to coast and was heralded as a finished 
violinist. Leonard Epstein and several other equally promi- 
inent violinists who are now members of our great orches- 
tras have studied with Mr. Leman. Roy Comfort, Mary 
Harmon, Gladys Minton, John Richardson are other stu- 
dents from the Leman studios have won deserved success. 
Mr. Leman says that he enjoys his teaching and that al- 
though his conducting requires the major part of his time, 
he always hopes to keep a limited portion of time to teaching. 


Cincinnati Recognizes Value of Orchestra 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati recog- 
nizes the civic asset of a fine symphony orchestra to a 
city. Its members are showing a very live interest and 
enthusiasm in promoting a broader interest in the popular 
concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Eugene Ysaye is conductor. Their slogan is, “Every seat 
sold at every concert.” To that end, they have organized 
committees and are conducting a campaign. They realize 
that the city, like any business concern, must advertise 
itself in order to succeed, and that its most effective civic 
advertisement is the symphony orchestra. Herbert Koch 
is president of the Junior Chamber, and Arthur H. Heitz 
is chairman of the symphony orchestra committee. Mem- 
bers of the committee have made addresses at all the high 
schools to bring before the students the educational value 
of the symphony concerts. After a large meeting Tues- 
day night, October 4, thirty-five of the members, under 
the direction of Walter Heermann, gave a delightful con- 
cert, proving that there is real musical ability within its 
membership. Thomas J. Kelly made a fine address on 
the importance of the orchestra in the life of the city. 











Jessie Pamplin Sings for Carrefio Club 


Jessie S. Pamplin, contralto, gave the opening recital of 
the season for the Carrefo Club of St. Petersburg, Fla, 
September 20. According to the St. Petersburg Times 
Mrs. Pamplin presented an unusually well arranged pro- 
gram, ranging from the classics to modern composers and 
sung in Italian, French and English. The same paper 
stated that the singer possesses a rich contralto voice, with 
every tone wonderfully smooth and perfect, and that she 
sang with equal grace and ease in each of the three lan- 
guages. The numbers which were especially well received 
were “La Separation,” Rossini; “The Dream,” Horsman; 
“The Dewdrops Glitter,” Rubinstein; “Le Moulin,” Pierné, 
and “My Heart Is a Lute,” Woodman. 


Does Advertising Pay? 

The following interesting letter, which explains itself, was 
recently received from an advertiser who had taken some 
space in the Opportunity Department of the Musicat Cou- 
RIER: “Please discontinue the ‘want’ advertisement I had in 
the Musicat Courter, which I ordered inserted four times. 
I should have written you this last week, for the first: in- 
sertion brought numerous replies and I succeeded in ob- 
taining the studio that I desired. Subsequently, the second 
insertion of the advertisement brought many more replies, 
and I find that only one insertion would have been neces- 
sary. This shows how closely your paper is read.” 


Schelling to Play in Charleston 


Ernest Schelling has been engaged by the Charleston 
Musical Society of Charleston, S. C., for a recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 13, taking the place of Erno 
Dohnanyi who will probably not visit America this season. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 


1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


ALBERT SPALDING 


1. It is absolutely essential to acquire fundamental tech- 
nic between the ages of thirteen and seventeen for all as- 
piring virtuosos. In the case of the 
violin the groundwork must be laid 
even prior to this—at the latest from 
ten on. Piano technic can, I be- 
lieve, be acquired later. 

2. Yes, if the day is properly pro- 
grammed. Two to three hours’ 
practice regularly adhered to and 
conscientiously performed is the 
minimum. At least one hour in the 
early morning, before school, should 
be arranged for. It can be done. 

3. Yes, 

7 4. No. There are, however, many 
Illus, News Photo good teachers who, lacking great in- 
terpretative powers, are able to impart to students many 
things they themselves cannot perform more than prop- 
erly, and vice versa, many brilliant virtuosos, who are un- 
able to transmit their gifts. But, in general, if is safe io 
say that the experience of actual attainment is a better 
guide to good teaching than the idle dreams and theories of 
a disappointed pedagogue. 





Ignaz Friedman Wins High Praise 


The following excerpts from Ignaz Friedman's press 
notices tell of his recent successful South American tour : 


“Last evening closed the engagement of the celebrated Polish 
pianist. It was certainly one of the most notable of his recent 
appearances. In two numbers especially of this remarkable pro- 
gram, Friedman exhibited his mighty talent, namely, the sonata, 
op. 58, by Chopin, and the Schumann fantasy—this last, a stupendous 
composition rich in beauty and novel musical themes, n_ both 
of these compositions Friedman proved that he unites w-th his 
powerful artistic temperament, a gracious intelligence, capable of 
weighing with perfect equilibrium and precision those ideas of the 
reat composers which present themselves.’’—El Pais, Montevideo, 
July 7, 1921, 

“Ignaz Friedman, the marvellous Polish pianist, already so 
greatly admired by our musical public, gave his recital last even- 
ing at the Albeniz Theater. Like his preceding performances it 
was a brilliant success. The large audience which crowded the hall 
was carried away with delight by the extraordinary lyricism which 
characterizes the performer together with an exceptional technic. A 
master-workman of an exquisite musicianship.’’-E] Dia, Montevideo, 
July 15, 1921. 

“The frenzied ovation which acclaimed his performance of ‘La 
Campanella,’ by Liszt, a composition which has been interpreted 
by all the great pianists who have appeared here at the request of 
the public, was a more imposing manifestation of admiration than 
was ever known here under the same circumstances. . . . It suf- 
fices then to say that Friedman has revealed himself this season 
as even more complete, more emotional, more pliable and delicate 
than in his last engagement.’”’—La Nacion, Buenos Aires, July 11, 
1921, 

“Friedman's recital was of pre-eminent artistic value; a_per- 
formance which confirmed yet again the opinion which we have 
always held concerning this surpassing artist. The evening opened 
with the B minor sonata by Liszt, a composition which must be 
very well interpreted, where the colorings, the shadings, must be 
notably clear if the music is to be sincerely enjoyed. Fri dman’s 
work in this direction was remarkable, especially in the repetition 
of the themes in B minor and B major and also in th: epilogue, 
which was played in stupendous fashion. . . . The last division 
of the program was given over to Schumann’s “Carnival,” a com- 
position as many sided as it is original, both in conception and in 
its completed form, and let us say at once, that given as it was 
by Friedman, it was the most important work of the evening, dis 
closing as it did both the interpretive powers and the artistic per- 
sonality of our pianist. This series of harmonies, demanding a 
combination of the rarest qualities in the artist, has found its best 
interpreter in Friedman, who in fragments such as the ‘Introduction,’ 
Paganini, the ‘March of David's Bundler against the Ph'listines,’ 
exhibited a faultless technic, pouring forth all the riches of an in- 
finite delicacy in the Chopin ‘Aveu,’ ‘Promenade’ and ‘Valse Noble.’ 
Friedman was greatly capranted at the end of the program and 
gave as encores several of his own compositions, a valse of Chopin, 
and a selection from the ‘Valkyrie’ (Wagner-Liszt). The p:rform- 
ance closed with a unanimous and merited ovation for the remark- 
able work of the artist.”"—-La Manana, July 16, 1921. 


“To mention the qualities of this prodigious artist, who unites a 
faultless technic with the most exquisite sentiment, would be merely 
repeating what is said of him wherever he has appeared. Friedman 
interpreted the monumental sonata in B minor which Liszt dedi- 
cated to Schumann, with veritable mastery, There were sublime 
moments, above all in the singing er ip of the andante and in 
the unfolding of those admirable themes which together constitute 
the chief beauty of this work.’"-—La Razon, Montevideo, July 15, 
1921. 


“Of all the artists who have visited Montevideo during the past 
twenty years, not one has set the heartstrings of his hearers vibrat- 
ing like Ignaz Friedman. | 4 me : 

Perhaps Harold Bauer idealizes the compositions which he plays 
with the same poetic fervor as Friedman, and perhaps Bauer, like 
Friedman, possesses the incomprehensible power of transmitting, by 
means of his own amazing vibrations, that hidden ‘Soul’ which is 
in us all but which we find such difficulty in manifesting to the 
outer world. Friedman is a lover of tone—or, more correctly, he 
holds in religious adoration the tone peculiar to himself; for Fried- 
man, transported by a temperament of extreme sensibility produces 
a tone essentially his own, peculiarly his own, and for that reason 
not to be confused with the tone of any other pianist, To Friedman 
tone is the aim and end of his idea of beauty. It sums up his 


6 
ERNEST BLOCH 

1. They are very essential. As a rule it seems 

too late to acquire a virtuoso technic after twenty-one. 

The greatest part of the technic 

ought to be acquired before that 


time. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. 

2. This depends entirely upon 
the. individual cases, musical gift, 


will power, ete. As a rule it seems 
difficult to concentrate upon both 
things with equal attention. 

3. Without a doubt. 

4. No. We need good orchestral 
and chamber music players, chorus 
singers, and _ gifted, enthusiastic 
teachers, and not so many virtuosi. 
Their musical education must be the 
same for the first years. Study of piano is indispensable 
in all cases. Indispensable, too, are ear training, thorough 
study of rhythm, melody, harmony, form, counterpoint, 
fugue, etc. Later the students may be divided according to 
their respective branches, and educated along lines that 
correspond the best to the future requirements of their 
career. 





compl.te work, Chopin himself, if he were playing his own works, 
could be no greater (player) than Friedman, nor could he phrase 
his delicate musical rhythms, his innumerable musical fantasies with 
more ‘nuances’ nor with greater depth of expression than this Polish 
artist with his extraordinary temperament. And the same may be 
said of the soul of Schumann, of the revolutionary technic of Liszt, 
of the solemnity of Brahms, even of the characteristic playfullness 
of Friedman the composer; all are translated by Friedman the 
interpreter, in a manner simply divine. To listen to Friedman is to 
revere Art personified in this colossal interpreter.”"—-El Plata, De 
cember 7, 1921, 


Sevcik Scholarship Winner’s Romantic Story 

Ithaca, N. Y., October 10, 1921.—Frances Ella Yontz, 
nineteen-year-old American girl, winner of the 1921 Otokar 
Sevcik master violin scholarship at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, has spent the last nine years of her life in 
Germany, where she was practically a civilian prisoner 
during the World War and also braved death on a num 
ber of occasions during the German revolution. She re- 
turned only last year to America. She was successful 
against one hundred other competitors from all sections 
of the United States in being awarded the coveted Sevcik 
scholarship, besides being rewarded by the gift of a valuable 
violin offered by Louis J. Bedell, a violin manufacturer of 
Dunedin, Fia., to the winner. 

Born in Copenhagen, Denmark, Miss Yontz’s mother died 
when she was two years of age. An infant, she was 
brought to America, and when four years old was adopted 
by George Yontz, of Cripple Creek, Col. She lived there 
until she was nine years old. Showing an aptitude for the 
study of the violin, Miss Yontz then went to Leipsic, Ger- 
many, to study her chosen art. Mrs. Yontz, her foster 
mother, accompanied her abroad, and remained with her 
for two years before returning to America. 

The American girl enrolled as a student in 1912 in the 
Leipsic Conservatory of Music, remaining there until 1919, 
when she was graduated. She was the recipient of 
the “premium,” a proficiency award for scholarship, only 
one of which is awarded each two years. 

In 1917, when America entered the war, the Germans 
wanted to intern Miss Yontz, but through her guardian’s 
intervention a ruling was made that she was a Danish 
subject and not subject to internment. She was, however, 
placed under surveillance and was required to report at 
frequent intervals at police headquarters. She suffered 
considerable hardships, and, with thousands of others in 
Leipsic, became greatly weakened because of undernourish- 
ment. In 1917 Miss Yontz’s left arm became impaired as a 
consequence of her weakened condition. 

After the allied victory of 1918 Miss Yontz completed her 
studies under Prof. Hans Sitt at the Leipsic Conservatory 
and prepared to return to America. Fate again intervened. 
Following the armistice, revolution raged in the large Ger- 
man cities. Cannons boomed day and night in the Leipsic 
streets and rifles cracked incessantly. For eight days Miss 
Yontz and other members of her household remained barri- 
caded within doors. Once a Red revolutionist fired his rifle 
point-blank at Miss Yontz while she inadvertently stood 
at a window, but fortunately his aim was not perfect. 

Miss Yontz returned to America in 1920, her mother join- 
ing her in Sweden and accompanying her back to the 
Yontz home at Standing Stone, Pa. Recently she came to 
Ithaca to visit Mr. and Mrs. Martin B. Yontz, Mr. Yontz 
being a brother of her foster father. She tried for the 
Sevcik scholarship and successfully triumphed over a large 
field of skilled competitors, L. E. M. 
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Senate’ seein rat eclin ones aeons 


Fall after notable triumphs abroad and several sue- 


in Milan, of Italian-Roumanian parentage Nhe arad- 
uated at the Milan conservatory and studied also with 
Hubay and Parent Nhe has played with The Buch- 
arcat Philharmoni (under Nu Henry Wood), 


cities of Italy and Roumania it her latest London 

she played Bach Nibelius, Valdez, Drigo, 
Wientawaski, Paganini, Schubert and Baszzrini Nhe 
was heartily received and the entire London press 


“T'oaca,”’ 


A 


ARTHUR HACKETT, 


tenor, Who acored splendid success with 


new song, “Nicharo.” 














ELLEN BALLON RETURNS 

| Kilen Ballon, the Canadian pianist who at her 
| teolian Hall concert and her appearance with the 
| Vew York Symphony Orchestra last spring made a 
| tremendous success has just returned to New 
York after an extended vacation in Canada and 
| the Adirondach Wiss Ballon, who ia booked for 
4 a number of recitals and orchestral appearances 
for th mn cuson, ia now very busy with the 
preparation of her programa for a serves of recitals 

to be given in Aeolian Hall after the first of the 

wear This vmng Canadian artist, who haa won 

the hearts of her audiences not only by her mastery 

ft the keyboard, but also by the charm of her per 


has proven to be a great favorite, espe 
ly with the music clubs and societies 


VALENTINA CRESPI 
ll give her first New York recital early thia 


oncert appearances in this country, was born 





Hall; the London Symphony Orchestra, and 
in London, Paris, Vienna, Zurich and various 










was favorable, 


ETHEL FRANK, 





Vana-Zucca's 





=a! the charming soprano who stirred London with her singing last 
= spring, spends her summers on the “stern and rock-bound coast” of 
S Wassachusetts Nhe is shown here about to start for the tennis 


where she swings a winning racquet, and with her de- 


Concert Society. 


voted Boston terrier, who answers to the operatic cognomen of 
Miss Krank returned to Europe on the 8, 8. Olympic on 
September 24 and opened her present tour of England on October 11 
as soloist with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, Sergei Kousse- 
vitaki conducting. ippearances in the largest English 
follow this engagement 
orchestras as well as a third appearance with the London Chamber 


cities are to 
including several as soloist with 


symphony 
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AMY NEILL, 
the violinist, 
kodaked while 
enjoying a va- 
cation at Blue 
Hill, Me. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE’S NEW STUDIO AT 
SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 

EMMA A. Oscar Seagle's siath summer season at Schroon Lake has 
DAMBMANN, just closed. Mr. Seagle this year had an unusually bril- 
liant class, and, as a number of his older pupils are now 
tralto and foun- ready for professional work, he plans to spend part of 
der and presi- the winter with them in New York. -Frieda Klink gives 
dent of the her second New York recital November 3, and several 
Southland Sing- Others will be heard in recital later in the season, as 
. will Mr. Seagle himself. An old barn on the Neagle place 
was transformed into a very charming studio, where Mr. 
friend, Sophie Neagle has done most of his teaching this year. By nevt 
Luchrmann, Summer a number of bungalows will be erected on the 
about to “take Oliwan estate, and eventually there will be accommoda- 
the air’ in a_ tion for 150 pupils. A conservatory will be established 
seaplane, at there, which will be open for sia months of the year. 
Catalina Ial- Music in all vocal branches will be taught, as well as 
and. Cal., Au- ‘languages, expression, ete. Mr. Seagle’s place is away 
gust 4, on her “p on a hill amid the pines, balsams and cedars. The 
three months’ elevation of 1,400 feet is ideal and the view superb. Sick- 
tour of the mess and colds are unknown and Seagle finds the pupils 
West which included Yel- often make more progress in the six months’ course at 
Schroon than in several seasons in the city. 


New York con- 


ers, with her 
secretary and 


lowstone Park, the Grand 
Canyon, etc, 


RUTH KLUG, 


the young American pianist, who is to give her first European concert in Amsterdam, 
Holland, on February 15, 1921, playing the following day at The Hague. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Atlanta, Ga—(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Fort Wayne, Ind., September 20, 1921—The Morn- 
ing Musical season of six concerts will begin on November 
9, with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. The series will 
be given this year in the Palace Theater. The other artists 
booked through the Bradford Mills agency are Pavlowa, 
Vasa Prihoda, Queen Mario, Albert Salvi in joint recital 
with De Gomez, and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, The 
Palace Theater has a larger seating capacity than the Majes- 
tic where the concerts were heard last year. 

A dance recital of unusual excellence was given in the 
Temple Theater by Paul Bachelor, a local boy who is as- 
sistant ballet master of the Chicago Opera Association bal- 
let; Kenneth Gano and Arthur Monet, of the same organ- 
ization, and a number of Mr. Bachelor’s pupils. The di- 
vertissements were varied, colorful, and gracefully executed, 
the girls taking part ranging in ages from five to twenty 
years, “Carnival,” a romantic ballet in one scene, with mu- 
sic by Schumann, was cleverly done by Bachelor, Monet, 
Charlotte Mahurin, Nellie Eggeman, Lillian Hans and Glen 
Rollins, These dancers, and Dorothy Wispert, also gave as 
the concluding number, “Soiree Orientale,” a suite from the 
“Prince Igor” ballet. Miss Mahurin went to Chicago a few 
days later to study for professional work. Mr. Bachelor 
secured his engagement with the Chicago Opera Association 
through Mary Garden, for whom he danced during her en- 
gagement in this city last season. He has had years of 
preparatory work, and his home city is proud of the fact 
that he has “arrived.” 

A. Leslie Jacobs, who studied organ in Paris under Joseph 
Bonnet and Abel Decaux the past year, returned home re- 
cently, and was tendered a reception and banquet by the 
C. E. Society of St. John’s Reformed Church soon after his 
arrival. Mr. Jacobs gave a short recital during the evening, 
and made a public appearance in the same edifice, assisted 
by Evelyn Hinton, contralto. Great improvement was noted 
in the work of Mr. Jacobs since his sojourn abroad. His 
part of the program consisted of the concert overture in C 
minor (Hollins), “Noel” (Henri Mulet), choral prelude 
“We All Believe in One God” (Bach), Tempo di Minuetto 
(Guilmant), prelude and fugue in G major (Bach), “Elves” 
(Bonnet), “In the Twilight” (Harker), and “Caprice He- 
roique” (Bonnet). Mr. Jacobs left on September 17 for 
Granville, Ohio, where he has accepted the instructorship at 
Dennison University. While in France he also studied piano 
with Isadore Philip, and theory with Jean Koenig. 

Prof. George Weller arranged a well balanced sacred 
concert in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, which was given by 
the Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral Society for the benefit of 
a college for colored people in Greensboro, N. C., and in- 
cluded Handel and Mendelssohn numbers. Other artists on 
the program were Luella Feiertag, lyric soprano of this city, 
who has done considerable professional work in Chautauqua, 
light opera and concert, and Prof. M. Lochner, instructor in 
music at Concordia Teachers’ College at Lake Forest, Ill. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Northwestern University ap- 
peared at the First Evangelical Church. The club toured 
Northeastern United States and Canada, Its personnel is 
made up of singers from all parts of the Middle West. 

One of Ralph Dunbar’s light opera companies played in 
this city for two weeks. “Firefly” was given the first week, 
and “Prince of Pilsen” the second week. The organization 
was a very creditable one, the principal vocalists being Dor- 
othy Shirley, Jackson Murray and William Read. Ease, 
flexibility, and purity of tone were especially noticeable in 
the work of Miss Shirley. 

Gaston Bailhe, a graduate of the Paris Conservatory, and 
head of the Paris School of Violin in this city, has resigned 
as leader of the orchestra at the Jefferson motion picture 
house, which position he has held for a number of years, and 
has accepted a similar post with the Orpheum Theater. 

Florence Lang, talented lyric soprano, has returned to 
Chicago after spending the summer with her parents. Miss 
Lang is head of the voice department of the North Shore 
Conservatory of Music, and soloist at the Edgewater Pres- 
byterian Church. She expects to continue her concert work 
this season, and will appear in Tulsa, Okla., at an early date. 
Miss Lang’s voice was formerly contralto, but has been 
changed into a lyric soprano. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— (See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.’’) 

Selma, Ala., September 15, 1921.—September 13, Mrs. 
Rosa Franz Harper gave a delightful home-musicale honor- 


ing her sister, Mrs. Henry Franz, of New Orleans. Selma’s 
best musical talent was represented on an excellent program 


Pacific 
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by the following soloists: Henrietta Harper, pianist ; Marie 
Smith, soprano; Mrs. Wellborn; Mrs. August Rothschild ; 
Mrs. Bowie Smith, soprano; Ora Ballinger; Mrs. W. W. 
Harper, soprano; Mrs. Striplin, soprano, and Annelu Burns, 
violinist. 

Music Study Club officers for the coming year are Mrs. 
G. Bowie Smith, president; Mrs. Robert Holroyd, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs, Clement Ritter, treasurer, and 
Alonzo Meek, chairman of concerts. The active member- 
ship of the club is already full, numbering thirty-five. The 
associate membership list will include all subscribers to the 
concert course, arrangements for which are now being per- 
fected, 

Oramay Ballinger, supervisor of music in the Selma public 
schools, has been given the position of violinist with the 
Broad Street Presbyterian choir. Miss Ballinger is a recent 
graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and plays 
with rare correctness and beauty of tone. 

Among solo numbers this month at the Selma churches 
were “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod), Mrs. W. H. Striplin, 
soprano, with violin obligato, Miss Ballinger; “In My 
Father’s House Are Many Mansions” (Ward Stearns), Dr. 
Hunter Allen, baritone; “Oh Lord Be Merciful” (Bartlett), 
Mrs. W. H. Morrison, soprano; “I Come to Thee” (Caro 
Roma), Ernest Leatherwood, tenor; “Cavatina” (J. Raff), 
Oramay Ballinger, violinist. 


Spartanburg, S. C., September 30, 1921.—Prof. Louis 
Bennett, director of the Spartanburg Music Festival, ap- 
peared before the meeting of the festival directors here on 
the afternoon of September 27 and outlined the tentative 
program of the 1922 festival, which will be held next spring. 
At this meeting the following officers were reélected: R. 
H. F. Chapman, president; Victor Montgomery, vice-presi- 
dent, and L. W, Jenkins, secretary and treasurer. It was 
decided to increase the membership of the Spartanburg Mu- 
sic Association to two hundred, and that these two hundred 
members become guarantors for each succeeding festival, 
unless they submit in writing their resignation. This plan 
will eliminate the task of annually hunting up guarantors. 
Before giving the directors the program, Prof, Bennett 
stated that there would be several innovations both in the 
manner of presenting the festival and the work of gathering 
the children and the grown-ups together for the two 
choruses. The children will be given better representation 
in the 1922 festival and will be assigned work that will dis- 
play to better advantage their ability. The “Legend of St. 
Elizabeth” will be sung on oratorio night; this will be by 
the local chorus, assisted by several artists. The second 
night, opera night, there will be given two operas instead of 
one—“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Prof. Bennett 
is in communication with several of the larger symphony 
organizations relative to orchestration. As soon as the con- 
tract is closed, the orchestra which will play at the Spartan- 
burg 1922 festival will be announced. Artist night will be 
featured by the presence of Martinelli. Another innovation 
in the make-up of the program is the appearance of a pianist, 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, and a violinist, Raoul Vidas, on the 
same afternoon. Cecil Arden will be one of the festival 
artists, doing both solo and opera work. Other artists will 
be announced later. Rehearsals for the chorus will begin 
October 18. 

Troy, N. Y., September 20, 1921.—The concert pro- 
gram for Troy includes the following: October 25 (eve- 
ning), Mabel Garrison, soprano, under the local management 
of Satie Ehrlich; November 16 (evening), Troy Vocal So- 
ciety with Royal Dadmun, baritone, as soloist; December 6 
(evening), Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, under Chromatic Club auspices; January 10 
(evening), two piano recitals by Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, under Chromatic Club auspices; January 18 (evening), 
Troy Vocal Society with Helen Tas, violinist, as assisting 
artist; March 9 (evening), Troy Vocal Society with assist- 
ing artist; March 16 (evening), New York Symphony Or- 
chestra with George Barrere, flutist, as soloist, under the 
management of the Chromatic Club; April 27, Louis Gra- 
veure, baritone, Chromatic Club auspices; May 3 (evening), 
Troy Vocal Society with assisting artist. All the concerts 
are to be given in Music Hall. In addition, Miss Ehrlich 
will present Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, distinguished Rus- 
sian pianists, early in February. 

The Emma Willard Conservatory of Music has officially 
adopted the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons as the 
basis of instruction in the piano department. This series is 
a national standard in schools, colleges and universities, and 
coniplete adoption has been made in order that the conserva- 
tory connected with the Emma Willard School and Russell 
Sage College may become identified with the nation wide 
movement for the standardization of music teaching and 
thus become allied with hundreds of other institutions 
throughout the country. 

The Troy Conservatory is to present a series of lectures 
this winter on music, and during the season concerts will be 
presented at the Conservatory and the Y. M. C. A. audito- 
rium. The enrollment in the Conservatory is larger than 
any in the history.of the institution. 

The Troy Music Study Club is to study American music 
this winter and at each of the monthly meetings, which be- 
gin early in November, members of the club will read es- 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECOND RECITAL 
Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., Oct. 23rd, at 3 


ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 


(Pronounced Near-rej-hahze) 
Hungarian Pianist 
Prices: S0c to $1.50. Box Seats $2.00 and $1.50 
Now on Sale at Box Office 
Management: R, E, JOHNSTON 
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says and present illustrations of the works of American 
composers. 

Prof, Charles B, Weikel, of the Troy Conservatory of 
Music faculty, who is director of the newly formed Schu- 
bert Club, a chorus of female voices, plans many concerts 
and other activities for the coming season, 





NEW YORK CONCERT AND 
OPERA ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Thursday, October 20 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recital, after- 
SE CER E ee bc eevee e se eccesesvesecéecoesewesd 
Nelson Illingworth, song recital, afternoon....Town Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, Kochanski, soloist, 
afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Emil Telmanyi, violin recital, evening Aeolian Hall 


Eva Gauthier, song recital, evening............ Town Hall 

Akimoff, song recital, evening.............. Carnegie Hall 

“Barber of Seville,” evening....Manhattan Opera House 
Friday, October 21 

Lyell Barber, piano recital, afternoon.........Aeolian Hall 


Ethel Grow, song recital, evening.............. Town Hall 
Helena Marsh, song recital, evening Acolian Hall 
Symphony Society of New. York, Kochanski, soloist 
evening ok wih & as | Cee 
“La Boheme,” evening.......,....Manhattan Opera House 
; Saturday, October 22 
Symphony Society of New York, children’s concert, 
morning sabe \colian Hall 
Mabel Garrison, song recital, afternoon. ....Carnegie Hall 
“Carmen,” afternoon. -eeeeeee.Manhattan Opera House 
Christiaan Kriens, violin recital, evening.....Aeolian Hall 
“Il Trovatore,” evening..........Manhattan Opera House 
Sunday, October 23 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon..Aecolian Hall 


Nyiregyhazi, piano recital, afternoon. . Carnegie Hall 
Elena Gerhardt, song recital, evening... .Town Hall 
Erika Morini, violin recital, evening....... Carnegie Hall 


De Luca, Piastro and Mina Elman, joint concert, even 
RS BE! SL Hippodrome 


.. Aeolian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
.Town Hall 

...Carnegie Hall 


Harold Berkley, violin recital, afternoon. 
Edmond Clement, song recital, evening..... 
Michel Gusikoff, violin recital, evening... 
Anna Pinto, harp recital, evening... 
Tuesday, October 25 
Juliette Arnold, piano recital, afternoon 
Letz Quartet, chamber concert, evening. Aeolian Hall 
Luella Meluis, song recital, evening. . Carnegie Hall 
“Rigoletto,” evening Brooklyn Academy Music 


.Town Hall 


New York Musical Attractions 


“Blossom Time” (musical comedy on the life of Franz 
Schubert), Ambassador Theater. 

“Bombo” (Al Jolson’s revue ), Jolson Theater 

“Get Together” (extravaganza), Hippodrome 


“Music Box Revue” (with all-star cast) The Music Box, 


“Sally” (last season’s phenomenal musical show), Am 
sterdam Theater. 
“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), Sixty-third Stree 


Theater. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta), Century The- 
ater. 

“The Love Letter” (musical play), Globe Theater 

“The Merry Widow” (the famous operetta, last weck), 
Knickerbocker Theater 

“The O’Brien Girl” (George M. Cohan’s revue), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” (spectacular 
revue), Shubert Theater. 

Feature Pictures THat Continue 

“The Three Musketeers” (the Fairbanks masterpiece), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Theodora,” Astor. 

“Peter Ibbetson,” Criterion. 

“Nobody's Fool,” Central. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





ANTIQUE STUDIO, large and sunny, can 
be secured by day, half day or hour, near 
Carnegie Hall, New Mason & Hamlin 
grand piano. Instrumentalist preferred. 
Inquire Miss Bergin, Circle 2131. 


Greece. 


Music, Bucharest, and Royal Conservatory, 
Head of violin department, Ben- 
nett School, Millbrook, N. Y. All grades 
accepted, 342 West 30th street, telephone 
6825 Chelsea, New York. 


short periods. 


The large studios lend themselves to clubs 
and teaching, and there are a num 
studios with Steinway grands to sublet for 
Accessible to subway, ele- 


vated, bus and surface lines. Mrs. Maper 
Dusie-ScuHeete, Proprietor. Office at 41 
West Ninth street, New York. Telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. 


ber of 











EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST 
(American), educated abroad, with thor- 
ough knowledge of languages, wishes to 
do accompanying in a good studio and 
also private coaching. Has appeared as 
accompanist for Inez Barbour, Olive 


hours. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, 
can be secured for part time, by day or - 

Central location. 
G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


Address “L. M. 





Kline, Marcia Van Dresser, Margaret 
Wilson, and others. Address “F. R.” care 
of Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





OPPORTUNITY—Violin lessons by Jean 
Nestoresco, ex-professor at Academy of 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
125 East 37th Street and 37-39-41 West 9th 
Street, commend 
and business people. All studios contain all 
rn improvements. 
telephone service. Maid service available. 


themselves to professional 


Efficient hall and 








YOU CAN NOW HAVE A PHONOGRAPH RECORD MADE 
OF YOUR VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL TALENT 

If you sing, play any instrument, recite or tell an interesting story we will make a 
phonograph record of your talent for the introductory price of $25.00, ine luding 12 
records and services of our staff in helping you produce a record that will reflect 
credit on you and ourselves. 

If you live outside of New York City and wish to hear a sample record of our work 
before coming to New York to have your own talent recorded we will send you a 
standard 10 inch record, showing a sample of our recording of both instrumental 
and vocal talent, for only one dollar. 

ELECTRIC RECORDING LABORATORIES 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Accletante| Cone 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


GEORGE E. Teacher of Vocal Art 


and Operatic Acting. 


SHEA “nest c 
CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


CONCERT AND LECTURE RECiTAL 


Management: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 
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STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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: GELESTINE GORNELISON : 
e MEZZO-SOPRANO 5 
$ TEACHER OF SINGING £ 
2 STUDIO, 3122 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO . 
Cc 
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PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, , Cleveland, Oo. 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


cha’ 
With the Ty ~ at the disposal of the Musica: Countme 
it is quameed to dispense — wae on all musical subjects, 
ing the department of value. 
The Musica Covaizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, nanos Sec'y 














ILLUSTRATED TALK 
MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 


applied to 
RHYTHM and 
Sight Singing 
Thursday, Nov. 17th—8 P. M. 


“Rose Room,” PLAZA HOTEL, New York City 
given by 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Admission Free 
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Pavlowa Has Four New Ballets 


When Anna Pavlowa, after new triumphs in London 
and Paris, comes to the Manhattan Opera House October 
31 for a two weeks’ engagement, prior to her coast to 
coast tour of more than a hundred American cities, she 
brings with her four new ballets. 

The one entitled “Polish Dances” is perhaps the most 
interesting of these from a historic as well as from a 
choreographic standpoint. Mme. Pavlowa claims to have 
received inspiration for the composition of this ballet from 
a scene which she witnessed during the time of the Polish 
Declaration of Independence, The scene is a Polish vil- 
lage done by the painter Drabik. who is known as the 
Polish Bakst, the music a medley by popular Polish com- 
posers 

In “Fairy Tales,” another novelty, Mme. Pavlowa has 
used the stories of “Princess Florina,” “The Blue Bird,” 
“Cinderella,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Puss in Boots” 
and other delightful Mother Goose characters. The music 
is by Tschaikowsky. 

“A Norse Idyll” tells the story of a shipwrecked fisher- 
man who is washed ashore toa picturesque village beside a 
fiord and is brought back to life amid the rejoicing jad 
feasting of the entire village. The music for the ballet is 
by Grieg. 

The striking innovation of the fourth new ballet, “Dio- 
nysius,” is the invention of Nicolas de Lipsky, the famous 
Russian painter, which effects the visual change from one 
scene to another, without the lowering of the curtain or 
the movement of scenery. This is accomplished by the 
reaction of paints—materials and colors—on the stage can- 
vasses to the qualities of lights thrown upon them. The 
same remarkable metamorphosis is affected in the cos- 
tumes by the de Lipsky formula. The music for this 
ballet is by Tcherepnin, 


Arthur Middleton's haus Engagements 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, who appeared in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, October 9, 
has been heavily booked as usual this season to sing from 
coast to coast. He opened his extensive concert tour this 
season at Buffalo, N. Y., October 3, at the National Amer- 
ican Music Festival. Immediately after this performance 
he went to Worcester, Mass., in time for the rehearsals of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” which was given at the Festival there 
with himself in the leading role of Christian. Besides this 
oratorio Mr. Middleton also appeared in concert at the 
Festival. The rest of October he sings in the East. He 
appeared in Utica, N. Y., on October 17. 

The first part of November will find Mr, Middleton. in 
the West, where engagements have been booked for him 
in Oklahoma and Nebraska. The middle of the month he 
comes east again to sing in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
returning in time to sing at Topeka, Kans., October 25. 
After his Topeka engagement, dates in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Arizona follow in rapid succession, On 
December 18 Mr. Middleton will be in San Francisco. In 
California he appears a score of times. On January 6 he 
sings in joint recital with Paul Althouse in Denver, Colo. 
The remainder of January will find his time divided between 
Texas and Kansas. On January 31 he sings in Kansas 
City, followed by appearances in Nebraska in early Feb- 
ruary. This same month and part of March he will be 
in the Northwest in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Utah and Montana. After these appearances he returns 
to California to sing in that State and Nevada and Arizona. 
The end of March will see him in Iowa and Minnesota. 
April finds no let up in the activities of the baritone, with 
many appearances in the East booked for him that will 
keep him busy into May. 


Another Memorial Concert for Caruso 


Pier Adolfo Tirindelli paid a fine tribute to his be- 
loved friend Caruso by arranging a’ memorial concert 
at Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, Saturday, October 15. 
The Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra played a group of 
numbers and also accompanied the quartet and choral num- 
bers from the Verdi “Requiem.” An “Elegie,” written for 
the occasion by Mr. Tirindelli and dedicated to the departed 
singer, was scored for full orchestra. It is Italian in 
style, as it should be, considering the nativity of both the 
composer and the singer, the greatest of his generation. 
A film showing Caruso in a dual role is so wonderfully 
conceived and executed that tears came from the friends 
who witnessed its first production after the great artist’s 
passing. - It is proof that Caruso was not only a great 
singer and actor, but a pantomimist of supreme excellence. 


October a Busy Month for Lillian Eubank 


As the following list of engagements, booked for Lillian 
Eubank by her managers, Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 
indicates, October is proving exceptionally busy for that 
prominent American contralto: October 4, Mt. Carroll 
(Ill.) ; 6, Mt. Pleasant (Ia.); 7, Peru (Neb.); 10, Vermil- 
lion (S. D.); 11, Yankton (S. D.) ; 13, Valley City (N. D.); 
17, Ellendale (N. D.); 18, Mahpeton (N. D.); 19, Moor- 
head (Minn.); 20, Faribault (Minn.); 21, Northfield 
(Minn.); 23, Brainerd (Minn.); 24, Nashwauk (Minn.) ; 
26, Mankato (Minn.) ; 27, St. Peter (Minn.), and 31, Mans- 
field (Ohio). 


England Likes Grainger’s Works 


Sir Henry Wood again performed Percy Grainger’s works 
at three of last season’s Promenade concerts, which found 
such favor with the large audiences that encores always 
were demanded. Grainger’s orchestral works have been per- 
formed by Sir Henry Wood every season at Queen’s Hall, 
London, for the last eight years. The popular English 
conductor, Arthur Payne, has also been giving fine per- 
formances of Grainger’s works at Llandudno. His choral 
and orchestral compositions wili be performed many times 
during the coming season in the United States and Canada. 
Dates for the performances in New York and Boston will 
shortly be announced. 


Lois Ewell to Sing in Boston 


Lois Ewell, who will be remembered as the leading prima 
donna of the Century Opera Company, is returning to the 





October 20, 1921 


operatic stage with the company, which began its season of 
opera in English in Boston last week. Miss Elwell will 
sing first in “Manon” and then in “Trovatore,” to be fol- 
lowed by “Aida” and “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 


Cecil Arden Sings at Clarence Mackay’s 

The following report appeared recently in the New York 
Herald and describes fully the impression created by Cecil 
Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
when she sang at Clarence Mackay’s estate at Roslyn, L. I., 
for the building fund of the War Memorial Neighborhood 
House : 

“There were gathered together nearly 2,000 persons from 
Roslyn and the neighboring towns, some having motored 
from New York. The surroundings for the concert were 





CECIL ARDEN, 


Contralto, 


unusual and artistic. It took place in the flower garden 
of the estate that seemed like a bit of Versailles, for it 
was laid out after plans of the famous landscape gardener 
Le Notre, who lived at the time of Louis XIV, 

“Standing on the marble terrace with the fountain play- 
ing in the background, Miss Arden made an exquisite pic- 
ture gowned in a Nattier blue costume. She looked as if 
she had stepped out of a Watteau painting. Her numbers 
cluded: ‘Il est doux,’ from Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade,’ ‘The 
Waters of Minnetonka’ by Lieurence, and Leoncavallo’s 
‘Mattinattre.’ As encores she sang ‘Dixie’ and ‘Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny’ with the accompaniment of the 
Marine Band (the President’s band), which came especially 
from Washington for this occasion.” 


Prindle Scott Returns 


John Prindle Scott, the song writer, has returned from 
tis summer vacation at MacDonough, N. Y., and is at his 
residence studio, 554 West 113th street, New. York, for the 
fall and winter season. 


MRS. FREDERICK SNYDER 


2025 Broadway 
New York City 


Phone Columbus 6441 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 
Mgt.DANIEL MAYER - = Aeolian Hall, New York 


and her 


MALE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
and BAND 
of Fifty Players 


Address: Musical Union, 210 East 86th St., New York 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


sanhonangg 4 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 


Intespresation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
1 Vocal Tpayertion. Voice Cultur Eu- 
Drama, Stagecrafts, French 


Advanced pupiie will participate In an educational trip to 
Furepe wi which again will be undertaken during May, June, 
u 
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Miss Poillion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
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SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY GIVES 
BRILLIANT SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Two Weeks of Opera Furnish Rare Treat to Music Lovers 


San Francisco, Cal., October 3, 1921.—Last night the 
brilliant season of opera to which this city has been 
treated by the Scotti company came to a close with a 
program presenting acts from various operas and the 
complete production of “The Secret of Suzanne.” The 
vast Exposition Auditorium was crowded and the en- 
thusiasm and splendid “get- together” feeling that was 
evident between singers and audience proved how wel- 
come these songbirds have been in this city. 

The season opened on September 19 with Geraldine 
Farrar and Antonio Scotti in “La Tosca,” and a bril- 
liant night it was, with Scotti at his best in the Machi- 
avellian role of Scarpia. The opera was beautifully 
staged and the superb orchestra was handled with intel- 
ligent authority by Gennaro Papi. Mario Chamlee, who 
sang Cavaradossi, gave the role a comprehensive and emo- 
tional interpretation that won the enthusiastic approval 
of the audience. 

The second night “The Barber of Seville’ was given a 
memorable performance. Stracciari, as Figaro, gave a 
masterful reading of the difficult part, and touched it 
with a humor that made even the non-Italian-speaking 
audience grasp the comedy of the lines. The “Largo al 
factotum” inspired a storm of applause. This great 
artist has won for himself a shrine in the hearts of our 
music lovers. Charles Hackett, as Count Almaviva, sang 
as if inspired, his exquisite, limpid voice floating out 
over the vast auditorium in tones of a celestial beauty. 
He captured the enthusiastic approval of the Latin listen- 
ers as an American singer rarely does. Rosina, as sung 
by Angeles Ottein, the Spanish coloratura, was a charm- 


ing character. Her voice is brilliant, perhaps a little lack- 
ing as yet in warmth, but the youthful witchery of her 
personality is a delight to behold. Paolo Ananian was 
an excellent Don Bartolo and Giovanni Martino a quaint 
and humorous Basilio. 

Atice GENTLE TRIUMPHS IN “LA NAVARRAISE,” 


It was “Alice Gentle Night” on Wednesday evening, 
when this splendid artist appeared in “La Navarraise.” 
The passion of her voice, so rich and vibrant in its re- 
markable range, and the thrill of her acting from the 
love scenes to tragic madness, inspired an ovation that 
has but rarely been equaled in this city. She brought her 
listeners to their feet, shouting in their enthusiasm. That 
Miss Gentle is a genius, endowed with a divine spark, 
has been evinced in every role in which she has appeared 
throughout the season. The program opened with 3 )ra- 
colo,” and while it is built around the Chinatown of 
San Francisco the audience who know so well the Ori- 
ental character, did not find it particularly convincing 
from this viewpoint. It was, however, most attractively 
staged, and gave a true impression of the Chinese quarter. 

Fulgenzio Guerrieri directed both operas. He is a 
conductor to whom this city has long paid the highest 
tributes. 

FARRAR A SUPERB ZAzA, 


It was a crowded house that greeted Geraldine Farrar 
when she appeared as Zaza, a role .looked upon as her 
greatest, and surely the one she makes the most interest- 
ing. If her voice sometimes disappoints her acting never 
does, and she gave to her portrayal of this music hall 


singer all the audacity, sensuous appeal and joy of un- 
restrained living that the role demands. Farrar was a 
flame of life and the flame swept through the audience, 
at times perhaps bringing a shock with it to those who 
were not prepared for the abandon of her acting. Alice 
Gentle as the sodden mother of Zaza, was an astonish 
ing figure, with her beauty completely disguised but her 
voice ever lovely. Stracciari, as Cascart, sang admirably. 
Especially beautiful was his aria, “Zaza, piccola zingara.’ 
Morgan Kingston made much of the role of Dufresne 
not a morally enviable role to assume, but vocally he left 
nothing to be desired. 


OLGA CaRRARA A Fine Ara, 

Olga Carrara and Alice Gentle shared first honors in 
the presentation of “Aida.” Mme. Carrara has a beautiful 
voice which she uses intelligently and with a’ depth of 
emotion and purity of tone. Her acting, too, was ef 


fective and she made a decided impression in this first 
San Francisco appearance. Miss Gentle's Amneris will 
live long in the memory, not only because of her vocal 
excellence, but also because of the majesty of her char 


acterization. Greek Evans was a fine Amonasro, Jose 
Palet has a fine quality of voice, but he mars his per 
formances by giving to the very limit of his capacity, 


which makes his tones somewhat strained and 
“throaty.” 
QureENA Mario AND Histop CHARM IN 


Lovely Queena Mario, whose charm of personality has 
so keen an appeal, shared honors with Joseph Hislop, 
who sang a memorable Rodolfo in “La Bohéme.” This 
was one of the most delightful performances of the en 
tire season. There is no opera more popular with musi 
lovers, and none having a greater human interest and 
heart appeal. If Queena Mario is an ideal Mimi Hislop 
is an equally ideal Rodolfo, and together they made an 
exquisite pair of lovers such as is seen but rarely upon 

(Continued on page 54.) 


at times 


"La Bouter.” 
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ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist; Director Violin Depart- 
ment, Cornish School of Music, Seattle 
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Pianoforte Technique and 
Interpretation 

Science and Art of Teaching 
Private and Normal Courses 
Chicago, June- _ 

Cornish School, Seattle, August-May 
Permanent Address: 714 Davis Street 
Portland, Oregon 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





CORYELL, MARIAN 
Composer-Pianist, Recitals 
Cornish School, Seattle 





LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
Attractions 
654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 





OODNOUGH, MORDAUNT A. 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 





—— CLIFFORD W. 
Voice 
pe ee ag | Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 





KRINKE, HARRY 
Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 





MCNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 





MOWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 
501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
“\ Piano; Concerts 
Fine Arts Building, Seattle 





ENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 





SPARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 








HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
405 The McKelvey, Seattle 





TOWNS, KIRK 

Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








AN OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian Music 
and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 





ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of 
Musical Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A RBILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 





BS MR. and MRS. THILO 
Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles 





BEHYME L & 
ae Distinguished Artists 
705 5 helissiaes Bldg., Los Angeles 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 
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BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 





Cc ADMAm, CR ANLBS WAKEFIELD 
er- 





1111 Sou Western iin. Los Angeles 
COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert Theatrical ib Menngemeent 


619 Hearst Bldg, San Francisco 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


University of Southern California 
3201 So. F St., Los Angeles 
Phone South 





UNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 





REEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Composer-Accompanist 
Available for concert tours. Apply for 
terms to L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Order Freebey songs aang G. Schir- 
mer, N. Y., or Angeles. 





AMMOND, MRS. H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
Operatic and Concert Manager 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist’ Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Colbert 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Francisco, Cal. 





HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 
inner of National Contest, 1919. 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

Concerts and Oratorio. Address 

510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 





L°r?: MR, and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





O ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Cosvepondiont 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, 





O’NEIL, PATRICK 
Tenor, California School of Arts 
601-602 Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 








OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
Musical, Operatic, Lecture and 

Concert Manager 

Foxcroft Building, 68 Post St., 

Near Kearney, San Francisco 





ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management: Jessica Colbert 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





PEYCKE, FRIEDA 

Composer and Interpreter of Musical 
Readings. The Huntley, 1207 West 3rd 
St., Los Angeles 





“SIMONSEN, AXEI 
Cello 
Music Art Building, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

Baritone 
330 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 
Address E. M. Barger, Secretary 





SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
’ $chool of Vocal Art 
400-2 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 








SUTHERLAND, LORNA 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
5159 Hawley Blvd., San Diego, Cal. 





AYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





Yr aaron, MISS JENNIE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
2813 Menlo Ave., Los Angeles 
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amere PARADISO 
(Formerly CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 


of 
Milano, ltaly) Studios: 607-808 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. 1350 Circle 


Theodore SCHROEDER 


The Art of Singing 
Pierce Bullding, Copley Square 


Berth BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L.A. KEENE = 120 W. 74th St. New York City 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGAN. 
nagem THE WOLFSOHN MOSICAL BUREAU, 
- _ 8 Kast 34th Street, New York 





Boston, Mass. 











Isaac Van Grove 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRALTO 
Address: 145 Audubon Ave. 
New York City 
Telephone 0330 Wadsworth 


Auditorium Theatre : : 


MINKIE STI la 


CAREY 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 











STUART MASON 


American Representative of ISIDOR PHILIPP 
Successor to LOUIS C. ELSON as Lecture Authority 


STUDIO IN BOSTON 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 25 West 86th Sireet 





New York 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Ongeaies qed Piocster of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


leveland, < 
Director, Haltein Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 











EF 
oO 
R 
E 
N 
Cc 
cht Grand O a 
ciate National Donate, oe 1451 + New York. 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 


From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc. Available for Opera, | European theaters, Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 

Also: VOCAL TUITION Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Schuyler 8399 








GEORGE . MADDEN 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“He is an example of the George Henschel school of 
singing.”-—New York Times. 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 

















VIOLINS 


That charmed the 
“LOUIS.” Rare old 
violins of established 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PRE-SEASON NOTES 
FROM OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oklahoma City, Okla., September 26, 1921.—The coming 
season in Oklahoma City will open most auspiciously from 
a musical standpoint, for never in the annals of its musical 
activities have there been such prospects. Local clubs are 
growing in interest as well as in numbers; organizations 
are combining in an effort to promote music, and individ- 
uals are putting forth great endeavor toward its advance- 
ment, 

An announcement of much local interest is the opening 
of a center through which local artists may offer their 
services to the public, and to which those wishing to secure 
the best of talent may apply. It will be known as the Fine 
Arts Service Bureau, with Edith Merrick, local pianist and 
head of Merrick Studios of Fine Arts, as promoter, Eight 
years ago Miss Merrick located in Oklahoma City, having 
come here from Texas. She became connected first with 
the Musical Art Institute. Later she took up her work 
with the New Studios, and after a year or two opened a 
studio of her own at 121 West Sixth street. Aside from 
the booking of local talent, Miss Merrick plans to furnish 
leading artists of the country for concerts. Associated 
with Miss Merrick is Mildred Jennings, a pianist, who 
comes here from Shawnee. She attended the Chicago 
Musical College and Southern Methodist University of 
Dallas, 

Introducing the new artists of the Merrick Studios of 
Fine nes Miss Merrick entertained with a reception. 
Wayne Campbell and Ruth Chism are in charge of the 
dramatic department at the studios this year; Vera Bump 
is a new member of the piano department, and Esther 
McRuer, well known as a professional whistler, will 
instruct in whistling. 

Mrs. P. E, Glenn, contralto of Oklahoma City, who has 
been appearing in song recitals in Mississippi, has achieved 
great success there, according to recent accounts received 
here. Following the filling of several special engagements 
in Mississippi, Mrs, Glenn will go to Missouri for several 
appearances, returning to Oklahoma City on November 1. 

A New Vocat Srupto, 

Sascha Racovitch, Russian tenor, will open a studio in 
Oklahoma City for the instruction of voice. Racovitch 
comes to Oklahoma City from Tulsa, Okla., and has lived 
in the United States eight years. He was a student of 
Kousneztoll of Petrograd, and Lamperti of Rome. 

Phillip A. Laffey, violinist, is a new acquisition to musi- 
cal circles of Oklahoma City. Laffey comes to Oklahoma 
from Chicago, where he was in charge of the violin de- 
partment of Chicago Conservatory, under Frederic Grant 
Gleason. 

Tue ApoLto Cus, 

The Apollo Club of Oklahoma City is one of the strong 
musical organizations of the state. It was organized 
twenty-one years ago, with George Sohlberg as first presi- 
dent. Newton Avey, who served as president for a num- 
ber of years, is now the only charter member. Ernest 
Crawford was the first director, and through his excellent 
management and directorship has built up a great organ- 
ization. He was succeeded by Edwin Vaile McIntyre, one 
of the leading organists of the state, who for eight years 
directed the club, but who was compelled to resign three 
years ago on account of ill health. Edgar M, Cooke is now 
directing the club for the third year, and to him is due a 
great deal of credit for its success. For the last five years 
it has been its policy to give a series of three concerts annu- 
ally in conjunction with an artist of national fame. The 
purpose is to bring to this city American singers who have 
not been heard here before. 

The club is composed of business men, who are working 
toward the advancement of music in Oklahoma City, rather 
than for any personal gain, and there is probably no other 
city in the United States of the same size that can boast of 
a stronger organization of singers; H. Earl North has 
again been chosen president of the club, and a new pianist 
has been elected—Floyd Russell—who will succeed Ernest 
A. Calhoun, resigned, 

The coming season bids fair to be a brilliant one in its 
work. Rehearsals have begun and in conjunction with the 
local Ladies’ Music Club, work will begin immediately to- 
ward the presentation of one of the Sunday afternoon 
recitals, which will be a weekly feature of the winter sea- 
son here. Concert artists already booked under the aus- 
pices of the Apollo Club for this season are: Cyrena Van 
Gordon, October 31; Riccardo Martin, January 23; Mar- 
garet Romain, April 5. The club will also sponsor a con- 
cert to be given December 5, by Louis Graveure, who will 
appear here the second time, by request. 

Amanda O'Connor, pianist and pipe-organist of Okla- 
homa City, has tendered her resignation as organist at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, after sixteen years of consecutive service. 
The appointment of her successor has not been made. 
Miss O’Connor is a member of the Ladies’ Music Club, 
MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, Pianists’ Club, and also 
has large classes in piano and organ instruction. 

Herbert Ricker; eighteen-year-old pianist, whose musical 
talents have attracted considerable attention, left his home 
in Chickasha, Okla., this week, for Richmond, Va., where 
he will continue his studies. He is enrolling in the Rich- 
mond school at the request of John Powell, noted pianist, 
who appeared in recital at Oklahoma College for Women, 
at Chickasha, last winter. Mr. Powell, having heard 
Ricker play, requested that he be sent to the school in 
Richmond, where he might give him personal instruction. 

New Scuusert Crus Director. 


Clark Snell, baritone, was chosen as the new director for 
the Schubert Choral Club, at a recent meeting held in the 
Women’s Clubhouse. Mr. Snell succeeds L, J. Barton, re- 
signed. Upon the recent resignation of the president, Mrs. 
Ralph McNeese, Mrs. Earl Vir Den, soprano, was chosen 
as president. Mr. Snell, for four years was instructor of 
voice at the University of Oklahoma, and for the last two 
years studied under Herbert Witherspoon. 

Pianists’ Crus MEETs. 


The Pianists’ Club held an interesting meeting recently 
at the home of Hyla Florence Long, when arrangements 
were completed for the bringing to Oklahoma City of Percy 
Grainger, pianist, who will appear in piano recital in 
Central High School auditorium October 17. Those names 
that have just been added to the club membership are: 
Hattie Johnson, Mrs, John A. Reck, Mrs. Charles M. 


October 20, 1921 


Thacker, Mrs. Glen Davis Boardman, Mrs. Jules Bloch, 
Mrs. John Miller, Mrs. John H. Miley, Jennie Loucks, Mrs. 
Oscar Bogue, George C. Lill, Ira Row, Edith Merrick, 
Lucy Duke, Thelma Snodgrass, Pauline Roberts, Dana 
Lewis, Pauline Crites, Juenita Light and Jarmie Revelle. 
Special guests present were Mrs. Fred Milan, Catherine 
Milner, Messrs. John Miller, John H. Miley “and Gm 


Loucks. Notes. 


At a recent noonday luncheon, given by the Kiwanis 
Club, held in Huckins Hotel, Mrs. Creighton B. Burnham 
was given an ovation. Mrs. Burnham has composed and 
set to music a “Song to Kiwanis,” which was sung in a 
quartet by Mrs. M. A. Sanders, soprano; Mrs. O. R. Harri- 
man, contralto; Oscar Ecks, bass, and Grant Sinclair, tenor. 
Mrs. Burnham presided at the piano. 

Hathaway Harper, who for many years has been instru- 
mental in bringing to the city the best musical talent of 
the country, has booked Frances Alda, soprano, and Gutia 
Cassini, cellist, October 14; Grace Wagner, Renato Zanelli 
and Frank LaForgé, November 12; Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, December 12; Pavlowa and her ballet, January 5; 
John McCormack, January 23; Emmy Destinn, February 
7; Gluck and Zimbalist, April 3; Erika Morini, violinist, 
March 12. 

The opera “Carmen” will be presented by the Ralph 
putes Company in Central High School auditorium Octo- 
ber 20 

Edward B. Bryan has booked a number of artists for 
the coming season in Oklahoma City, the first of which will 
be Marie Tiffany; the second, Arthur Middleton ; third, 
Che rnaivsky Trio, and fourth, Frieda Hempel in a “Jenny 
Lind” concert. 

The new auditorium now under construction at Packing- 
town is nearing completion. Plans are being made by 
local impresarios for the presentation of the larger events 
in this auditorium, which it is estimated seats 5,000. 

The Ladies’ Music Club, one of the leading musical 
organizations in the city, will open the fall activities with a 
registration tea the second week in October. 

A series of twelve Sunday afternoon concerts will be 
prenesees in Oklahoma City during the coming winter, 
Local musical clubs and musicians from the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma City College, Baptist 
University of Shawnee, and Edmond State Normal will 
contribute programs. The movement which is Being 
sponsored by leading musical people of the state, is for 
the purpose of the encouragement of musical advancement. 

R. M 


Activities of Mme. Liszniewska 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska will be the second solo- 
ist of the season with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
making her appearance at the pair of concerts on Novem- 
ber 11 and 12. Mme. Liszniewska will also play an engage- 
ment with the Detroit Orchestra as well as a number of 
concerts in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Her return to the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was hailed with joy by 
her large class of students eagerly awaiting her. After her 
summer session with the master class in piano at the con- 
servatory, Mme. Liszniewska took a much needed rest, 
going to the east coast of England for a vacation with her 
two lovely children, 


Milan Lusk Makes New Edison Violin Record 

Reference has been made in a previous issue of a Carl 
Fischer novelty for violin and piano, namely, the concert 
transcription on the sextet from Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride,” written by Milan Lusk, the young violinist. Since 
then a new Edison record, No. 65003, of this transcription 
has been put on the market. M. Lusk’s admirable inter- 
paar power is again strikingly apparent in this se- 
ection. 


GARIBALDI ARRIGHI 


The Natural Italian Way of Singing 
Teacher of Elizabeth Celli; Rogers; Russi; Marco; Dillon; etc. 
Specialist in the rapid development, placing and perfecting of the 
voice, Professional inducements, Church, Oratorio, Concert, Stage 
and Opera. 
Telephone: Columbus 0554. 
Studio: 2104 Broadway at 73rd St., New York City 











VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


Violinist-Conductor 





Hundreds of Arnold Volne’s violin pupils are now 
concert-masters and members 
of leading symphony orchestras. 


Studio: 256 West 97th Street 
New York City 





Telephone Riverside 3494 
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MELBA’S HOMECOMING 
AROUSES SCENES OF 
GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


Her Seventh Visit—Concerts in Sydney 


" Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, September 15, 1921. 

—Mme. Nellie Melba arrived here in August by way of 
America. It was her seventh visit to her native country 
since her departure from Melbourne in 1885, when, young 
and unknown, she went with her father to England with 
the idea of making a career for herself. Melba’s first home- 
coming in 1902 was in the nature of a triumphal progress 
across the continent, beginning at Brisbane and ending in 
Melbourne, her home city. Special trains were placed at 
her disposal by the governments of the different States, the 
stations en route were decorated with flags and flowers, and 
crowds were on the platforms to witness the train go by. 
In Melbourne especially she was received with the honors 
due to royalty. The city went on holiday, thousands lined 
the streets from Spenser Street station to her home, and 
those who received her when she stepped from the train 
included the Governor and the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The event is historical and is one of the romances of music. 

Melba’s seventh homecoming was scarcely less enthusias- 
tic. Sydney, where she landed from the steamer Niagara, 
was especially enthusiastic. She was the guest of the State 
Governor during her stay and the city remained in carnival, 
as it were, until her departure, nearly a fortnight later, for 
Victoria. 





Her Departure 1N 1885, 

There were special reasons why Melbourne, and Australia 
generally, did homage to Melba on her first return in 1902. 
Australia was trying to make up for its past sins of omis- 
sion and commission. As these reasons are probably not 
understood by American readers, I shall give a brief ex- 
planation. Although Nellie Armstrong, as she was then 
known, was well trained in voice production and had done 
a considerable amount of singing in Victoria and New 
South Wales, and had made successful appearances with the 
musical societies of Melbourne and Sydney, nobody seemed 
to have even a suspicion that she would attain greatness, or 
indeed anything further than the position of a fair amateut 
singer. Her father was greatly opposed to a singing career 
for his daughter, as were her other relatives. The very idea 
of a stage career filled her father with horror, and Nellie 
Armstrong had to conceal carefully her ambitions and in- 
tentions in that respect. When at last Mr. Mitchell was 
going to London in an official capacity, he reluctantly con- 
sented that she should accompany him and have a year’s 
tuition. Her own financial resources were limited and 
there was nothing in the way of a “send off” concert to 
raise funds for her art education. Her relatives indeed 
were wealthy, but they were not inclined to help her. It 
is not too much to say that when she left Australia nobody 
but herself believed that Nellie Armstrong had exceptional 
gifts of voice and talent. 

When a year or so later she attained greatness, the 
Australian people too late woke up to the fact that they had 
been entertaining an angel unawares, Since then Sydney 
and Melbourne have gone to the opposite extreme. Every 
soprano with the suspicion of a voice who has taken it into 
her head to go to Europe has been given tremendous “send 
offs” in the way of citizens’ complimentary concerts, and 
there have been instances of untrained and uneducated so- 
pranos singing “’Ome, sweet ’ome, there’s no plyce like 
’ome,” making thousands of pounds in tours through the 
States before taking wing. Happily those days are now 
passed, though Australia continues to do fitting homage 
to the singers who deserve it. 

Australia’s first grave error «as regards Melba is the 
reason for the enthusiasm that has marked her homecoming 
in 1902 and her other returns down to her seventh and 
present one. Australia is proud of her gifted daughter, 
because of her art, and perhaps also because she was the 
first to place her country on the map of the world. 

WonbERFUL CONCERTS. 

Immediately following her arrival, Mme. Nellie Melba 
gave two wonderful concerts. On the day when the box 
plans for her first concert were opened, people, anxious to 
get priority of booking, gathered in the street outside the 
office before the break of day. They formed themselves into 
a long queue and waited patiently in the cold until 10 a. m., 
when the doors were opened. A continuous stream of peo- 
ple entered the office during the day, and before closing 
time the whole of the house was booked out. The scenes 
of enthusiasm at both concerts were extraordinary. Melba 
was in fine voice; some people say they had never heard her 
sing better. In her operatic arias she had the advantage of 
being accompanied by the State Orchestra. John Lemmone, 
the eminent flutist and Melba’s close friend and business 
representative in Australia, contributed to the program, 
as did also the orchestra, conducted by Mr. Verbrugghen. 

Melba intends to rest for some months at her beautiful 
uvine, Coombe Cottage, Coldstread, Lilydale, not very tas 
from Melbourne. She will give some concerts in Mel- 
bourne, probably when the State Orchestra visits the city 
in October. She will return to Sydney early next year on 
will give further concerts here prior to her return to Lon- 
don. GriFFEN Fouey. 


Many Engagements for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath, who has had extensive tours through- 
out the United States, England and the Continent for over 
fifteen years, has on various occasions crossed the border 
and given interesting recitals and appeared in oratorio in 
Canada. This season will find him again in Canada, in the 
Canadian Northwest district, in connection with tours on 
the extreme west coast, where he is already booked for nine 
engagements in the State of California alone, with many 
more contracts pending. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s 1921-22 season, which began in St. 
Louis September 21, includes an early fall tour in Wiscon- 
sin after several local dates in New York. Leaving Eliza- 
beth, N. J., on October 12, he went to Ashland, Ripon and 
Kenosha, Wis., and will sing all three dates in five days, 
appearing on October 17, 19 and 21. 

Within three weeks the popular baritone will have three 
important appearances in our three largest cities—Boston, 
Mass., October 27; Chicago, Ill, November 6, and New 
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York City at the first of his annual New York recital series 
at Carnegie Hall, Nevember 13. Between Boston and Chi- 
cago Mr. Werrenrath will go to Easton, Pa., for a recital 
on  evenbar 1, 

As this notice goes to press, another short tour of three 
concerts in four days has been booked for the baritone, after 
his return from the Pacific Coast and Northwestern ‘Cana- 
dian tours in March. The three concerts are in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., March 14; Milwaukee, Wis., March 16, and 
Wausau, Wis., March 17, and thirty-nine additional con- 
tracts for recitals, oratorios and festivals in various sec- 
tions of the country dispersed throughout the season up to 
as late as April 28, 1922. 


N. F. M. C. Supports Public School Music 


A great deal of zeal is being shown by the clubs belong- 
ing to the National Federation of Music Clubs in plans 
for the coming season, notably those which pertain to the 
advancement of public "school music. Special attention will 
be given to this activity during the winter in the hope of 
bringing to tangible fruition the efforts of several years in 
its behalf. In many schools in the smaller places and in 
rural districts no music is taught at all, while in still other 
schools it is not taught with adequate comprehension of its 
possibilities nor its value to the child. As Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president of the Federation, says, “We must begin 
with the boys and girls in the schools if we ever hope to 
make America musical. And every boy and girl has a 
right to experience some music in his life,” 

Therefore, as public opinion molds the destiny of our 
undertakings in great part it is the aim of the clubs so to 
carry on their campaign in the various communities that a 
demand for better music in the schools will be created. In 
addition two other splendid efforts for the children, i. e., 
the promotion of music memory contests, which have proven 
so valuable an aid to music appreciation, and the establish- 
ing of credits for music study in the schools and for outside 
study are being vigorously sponsored. But the realization 
that without a fundamental music foundation none of these 
things are possible of attainment has led to concentration 
on this particular phase of music education, 


Luella Meluis to Give Recitals 


Luella Meluis, soprano, is returning to Europe to spend 
another winter in study with Jean De Reszke, but before 
doing so will appear three times in America—on October 
18 at Orchestra Hall, Chicago; October 25 at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, and also at Appleton, Wis., her native 
town. During the winter she will appear both in opera 
and concert in southern France. 
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Seymour School in New Quarters 


The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education, now in 
its sixth year, has removed to its new building at 57 West 
Forty-eighth street, New York, and has resumed its activi- 
ties for the winter season. As the name implies, this 
school offers something altogether unique in music study, 
and does a work that is proving of inestimable value to 
teachers and others who have studied music and yet find 
themselves hampered by a lack of a complete understanding 
of its more subtle intricacies. This work is the result of 
a long experience in teaching by Mrs. Seymour, the founder 
of the school which bears her name, and Mr. Bartholomew, 
her associate, and experience which has also led to the 
writing of several books already reviewed in these columns 
in which the views of the directors of the school are set 
forth. That those views have made a distinct public appeal 
is amply proved by the growth of the school, which has 
been built up in a very few years from small beginnings to 
an important institution. 


Assisting Mrs. Seymour and Mr. Bartholomew are a staff 


of efficient teachers: harmony and counterpoint, Frederick 
Schlieder; violin, Johann Grolle; folk dancing, Charles 
Rabold; community music, Robert Lawrence; plainsong, 
Winifred Douglas ; physical education, Elizabeth F. Pierson ; 
piano, Gratia Balch, Elizabeth Newman, Elsa Campbell, 
Mildred Rider, Russell S. Gilbert, Emily Essig Roth, Deane 
McKay, Marie L, Schreiner, Marjorie Kneeland, Mabel 
Timmins, Dorothy Mann and Anne Vining 


A very important feature of the school work is the in 
tensive class study which is offered to those whose means 
and time render essential an economy of both, Full details 
of this are given in the prospectus furnished by the school 
Throughout the winter term there will also be the usual 
private instruction for beginners and advanced students as 
well as numerous lectures and recitals. 


Gerhardt Recital, Oetober 23 


On Sunday evening, October 23, Elena Gerhardt, the 
lieder singer, will make her first reappearance in this coun 
try since the war in a recital at the Town Hall. Miss Ger 
hardt will sing two groups in German—one of Beethoven's 
songs and the other Brahms’—while an English group con 
tains songs by John A. Carpenter, Earl C. Sharp, Percy 
Grainger, Erich T. Wolff and Frances Wyman. Miss Ger- 
hardt will have the assistance of Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano. 

United Musical Bureau Managing Fontrese 

Marguerite Fontrese, who made a successful appearance 
recently with orchestra at the Lexington Theater, now is 
under the management of the United Musical Bureau. 








CELIA SCHILLER, Pianist and Organizer 
MAURICE KAUFMAN, Violinist 

JOHN MUNDY, Cellist 

R. S. HOLLANDER, Secretary 333 Central Park West, New York. 
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Direction: J. H. FITZPATRICK, 
Windsor- Clifton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 








Ohe Cleteland Tustitute of (TJusic ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 


3146 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 





Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Available for Concerts, Recitais and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J 





NICOLA OULUKANOFF 


Formerly Leading Baritone of the 
Boston Opera Company 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC COACH 
Studio: 295 Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 























[FLORENCE McMAN US 28 


(Mrs. George McManus) 
SOPRANO 


RECENTLY RETURNED FROM EUROPE 
New York City 














Diller-Quaile Music Studios 


59 EAST 75th STREET, NEWIYORK CITY 


Courses in Theory and Piano 





Special Training for Teachers 


FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 


New York 








Singers taught to read music as one reads print. 
Circulars, press notices, etc., mailed. 





VOCAL SIGHT READING CLASSES 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER IH4th 
Free Lecture Lessons demonstrating superiority and simplicity of system Oct. 11-14 at 4 P. M. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Formerly (eight years) Instructor for Metropolitan Opera Co, 
No instrument used. Staff taught from first lesson. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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EMILY HARFOR 


Assist 
DAVID eee AR 
Private Studio: 63 West 56th ft. New York Mondays and Thursdays 
*hone e Circle 9026 


Composer—Pianist—Instruction 
<o8e87 BRAINE 
120 Haven Avenue New York City 


Phone; Wadsworth 4024 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Church, sae ae ee . 


GEORGIELLA LAY 


PIANIST 
Interpretative Programs 
Manegement: HARRY H. HALL, 10] Park Ave., Room, 1111 New York City 


John BY_ANID TENOR 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master ef Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 


Memorial Association. 
Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STEINWAY PIANO 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


‘* America’s Foremost Woman Harpist” 
Direction Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
On Pacific Coast until December, 1921, Available for concerts and 
recitals, Management, Selby Oppenheimer, 68 Post St., near 
Kearney, San Francisco, 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1921 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway 


FREEMANTEL 


Tenor 
4317 Fifth Avenue (4th floor) New York 


Accompanist 
and Coach 











Reading, Pa. 



































New York 











LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Stadio: 292 West 92nd Street - - New York 


Telephone Riverside 9486 














JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F, McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
511 Fifth Ave, (Postal Life Bldg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 














MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE 


Mana-Zucca, founder and president of the society of 
American Music Optimists, personally offers a prize of $500 
for the best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer, 


The Contest Will Close December 1, 1921 


Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or nom de plume, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing outside the 
same motto or nom de plume and containing the name and 
address of the composer, These envelopes will not be opened 
by the judges until they have selected the winning composition, 


Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the American 
Music Optimists, M, Gobert, at 61 West 74th Street, New 
York City. 





* The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans 
Letz, Bernard Sinsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto Moran- 
zoni and Joan Manen, 
The winning composition is to have its first performance at 
one of the concerts of the American Music Optimists. 
For all further information regarding the contest 


Address M. Gobert, secretary QUINTET CONTEST 
61 West 74th Street, - ~- - New York City 
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America Is Enjoying a General 


October 20, 1921 


Development in Music, Says Augusta Cottlow 


She Believes That There Is a Higher Standard and ieee os Uadeteinadiad Everywhere—That the Same Programs Given 
in New York Should Be Given in the Small Towns—That Programs Should Not Be Filled Up with Modern 
Works—That Artists Should Use American Compositions, But Only the Ones Worth While 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, made an extensive South- 
ern tour last season, which will be repeated this year, in 
addition to numerous other dates, It was not, however, of 
her own success that Miss Cottlow chose to speak when she 
chatted recently with the writer, but of the general develop- 
ment in music throughout the country. 

“This development concerns quality as well as quantity. 
There is, | find, a higher standard everywhere and a keener 
understanding. As compared with nine or ten years ago, 
there are five times as many clubs and colleges with music 
now. Yes,” she nodded thoughtfully, “there is a general 
impetus throughout the country. There are girls attending 
colleges in the South—I say the South because I am more 
familiar with that section of the country, but it is the same 
elsewhere—whose families several generations ago never 
thought of a college education nor of a musical training. 
This, of course, speaks for the education of the coming 
generation, This impetus for broader knowledge is not 
only confined to the cities but includes the smaller towns. 
Why, even most of the farmers to-day encourage their sons 
and daughters to pursue higher studies, again illustrating 
the general mental development. 

Then the topic of conversation turned to Miss Cottlow’s 
programs in the smaller places, and she said: 

“| always play the same programs that I do in New 
York. I feel that the thing that reaches from me and my 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 


art to my audience is the spirit back of all I do. If what 
I feel and bring out in my playing is not understood theo- 
retically, the spirit must make an appeal. For instance, 
some of the big Bach numbers and the MacDowell sonata 
are not so easy for some people to listen to, yet they have 
never failed to appeal—sometimes, as a matter of fact, 
much more than the smaller pieces. The secret of success, 
I think, must be in doing everything heartily. 

“I remember, in the early days of my career I used to 
be impressed when I heard an artist say that she had not 
been practicing and she hoped the program would go all 
right. Personally, I have never dared to do that, for I 
have contended that in my small town audiences there 
would be at least one person who would know! I have, 
therefore, never allowed myself to lag. The thought of 
working only when the spirit moves is impossible. The 
desire should come from within and not from without. One 
has to make practicing a habit or else where will one’s 
routine come in? The true artist is he who has risen above 
emotional phases. Genius is only another name for hard 
work, and the more talent one has the harder he must 
work to develop it to the fullest. Always keep the fires 
very bright!” 

In commenting upon the present high standard exacted 
by American audiences, Miss Csttlow continued in her in- 
teresting and wholly convincing manner : 

“The high standards prevailing, I think, have done more 
to force some artists out of their slovenly habits of past 
years.” 

Novelties in the way of modern works were then touched 
upon, and the pianist said that she never puts more than 
one novelty on her program. 

" don't believe in filling up a program with modern 
works,” she told the writer, “nor trying out new things 
on an audience. To me the old classics grow more and 
more beautiful as time goes on, but, mind, I do like to 
have one novelty included among the older works. 

“At my first recital in New York, after an absence of 
several years, I played some Indian sketches of Busoni’s 
which were very well received. I haven't used them since 
then and am thinking very seriously of playing them this 
winter. They are very interesting pianistically, and as 
Busoni was my teacher it will be nearer home, don’t you 
think? 

Miss Cottlow has been flooded with requests from va- 
rious composers, particularly American, to introduce their 
works, 

“One must have a hard heart,” Miss Cottlow said simply, 
“to refuse. You see, I am very glad to try them over by 
myself, but they have to appeal to me especially before I 
can program them. I am not playing for myself and my 
friends then, but for my public. If a new number, even 
though it be written by a friend, is not quite out of the 
usual run of works—I mean, it goes in one ear and out 


of the other without leaving something definite—I cannot 
give it.” 

Miss Cottlow will begin her season next week in Albany. 
Her Aeolian Hall recital this year will be in January, after 
which she will have a Southern tour, This fall the pianist 
will play in cities in the Middle West, including the State 
of Texas, the only State, with the exception of Maine, 
whe re she has not appeared. 

“If I can deliver a message of happiness and reveal any- 
thing of the ideal in every art, then I feel that I have ac- 
complished something,” said Miss Cottlow during the 
course of the conversation. And after all, that is the big 
thing in art—the message. “Never have I been applauded 
nor complimented after a concert that I did not at that 
time think of my deficiencies in the performance. And I 
used to have the bad habit of telling people what these 
were when I was younger, until my teacher told me not to, 
for it seems, he had once had the same habit.” 

In discussing the psychology of an audience Miss Cott- 
low expressed herself as believing that much depends upon 
personal touch. 

“Whereas I was asked to make a few remarks to the 
students at the colleges in the South when I played there 
last season, now, as a general thing, I always do it. | 
have no set remarks though. I have noticed how easy it 
is to get that feeling of oneness by simply a few words 
of explanation. These I find are very helpful, especially 
for those who are studying. They want to know the rea 
son why a composition was written and what its various 
forms mean. Therefore, those little explanatory remarks 
are indeed valuable both to the artist and to the audience.” 


Dr. Stewart Plays Own Compositions 


Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart won hearty and prolonged 
applause by the rendition of several of his own compositions 
recently on the great Spreckels organ at the San Diego 
exposition grounds. He played the ballet music from the 
music drama “Gold” and the march from “John of Nepo- 
muk,” last summer’s Bohemian Club play. Both composi- 
tions were enthusiastically received. 














GRACE 
FARRINGTON 


HOMSTED 


Teacher of Singing 
Mrs. Homsted resumed 
teaching September 
15th, at her Studios, 
Sherman Square Hotel, New York 


Telephone Columbus 8400 































October 20, 1921 
Angelo Querze, Maestro di Bel Canto 


Angelo Querze, whose photo accompanies this sketch, is 
a newcomer to North America. In fact, he has been out 
of participation in the opera field for so many years that 
his name is hardly known here, but it is a safe prediction 
to say that he will be well known before long. For a period 
of nearly twenty years Querze was one of the best known 
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as Raoul in “The Huguenots.” 


tenors of Italian opera. He was a colleague of such famous 
men as Tamagno, the great tenor, and Marconi, the famous 
baritone. In his own country he sang in all the leading 
theaters—La Scala, Milan; the San Carlo, Naples; the 
Fenice, Venice; the Communale, Bologna, and the Ar- 
gentina, Rome. Away from home he was a particular 
favorite in Russia and South America, being chosen by 
Verdi to create the role of Otello at Buenos Aires, and later 
selected by Leoncavallo to be the first Canio there. 

When he retired from the stage he began to teach young 
singers the art of bel canto, of which he had for many years 
been a leading exponent. He taught first in Italy; then 
for a while in Spain—Barcelona and Madrid—where he was 
a special protégé of the Infanta Isabella; and finally went 
to South America, where he established a studio in Val- 
paraiso, Chile. Working quietly there, he had no oppor- 
tunity to come again into general public attention until one 
of his pupils, Renato Zanelli, came to New York and so 
impressed General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza that he 
was engaged at once for the Metropolitan, although he had 
had no previous operatic experience. On the insistence of 
Mr. Zanelli and of other friends in this country, much im- 
pressed with what they knew of Querze’s work, he finally 
came to New York and has just opened a studio here in 
Carnegie Hall. Among his pupils is C arlo Zanelli, a baritone, 
who, Maestro Querze feels, is fully the equal of his better 
known brother, Renato. W ‘ithout doubt, his New York ven- 
ture will be a success. During his long career as a singer 
and teacher, Maestro Querze has counted practically all the 
great artists of the operatic world among his friends and 
admirers, and has produced a number of artists who are 
well known upon the contemporary Italian operatic stage. 


Hurlbut Sings at East Aurora 


East Aurora, N. Y., October 5, 1921.—A recent notable 
musical event was the recital of Harold Hurlbut, the de 
Reszke disciple, at the Roycroft Inne His program ran 
the gamut from songs by American composers to arias from 
opera, and his voice answered to every demand, from the 
floating lyric color of the aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys,” the 
mysterious intensity of Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Song of In- 
dia,” to the dramatic power of his heaviest operatic num- 
ber. By request he gave a short talk on the present-day 
life and activities of Jean de Reszke, to the delight of the 
music lovers assembled, among whom were many members 
of former de Reszke audiences. Mr. Hurlbut was encored 
repeatedly and finally was forced to beg the consideration 
of his audience, as he had to take the New York train. He 
will give another recital in East Aurora this winter. X. 


Byrd to Tour Coast 


Winifred Byrd left for the Pacific Coast on October 
8. W. T. Pangle, owner of the Hallig Theater in Port- 
land, will manage her tour, consisting of from ten to fif- 
teen dates in Oregon and Washington. Her first concert 
will be on November 9 at the Hallig Theater in Portland, 
after which the pianist will be on tour for about six 
weeks, returning to New York December 1. 


Harriet Van Emden Begins Her Season 


Harriet Van Emden, American soprano, opened her con- 
cert season on September 23 at Stockbridge, Mass. Miss 
Van Emden was greeted by a large audience, which en- 
joyed her artistic singing and called upon her to give several 
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encores. Her program consisted of the following numbers : 
“Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces,” Young; “My Lovely 
Celia,” Cary; recitative and aria from “Faust,” Gounod; 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horseman; “We Two,” 
Kramer; “The Song of the Open,” La Forge; “Sing to 
Me, Sing,” Homer; “Happiness,” Hageman. Among her 
encores were “How Much I Love You,” La Forge, and 
‘ Viennese waltz, Strauss. 

Miss Van Emden will give her first New York recital 
November 10 in Aeolian Hall. 


Roxas Returns to New York 
Emilio A, Roxas, coach and accompanist, returned from 


Buenos Aires on the S,S. American Legion, Se ptember 6, 
and resumed teaching on October 1. During his stay in the 
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ROXAS, 


Coach and accompanist, 


EMILIO A, 


South American capital Mr, Roxas assisted Giorgio Polacco 
in the preparation of Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna” at the 
Teatro Colon. 

Mr. Roxas, whose classes have reached so large a propor- 
tion that his entire time will be taken up at his New York 
studio, will find it impossible to go on tour with Giovanni 
Martinelli this season, despite the fact that he has been the 
tenor’s coach and accompanist for the past six years. While 
in Buenos Aires, besides coaching Martinelli, Mr. Roxas 
also coached Edith Mason. 
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Many Dates for Hans Kindler 


Hans Kindler, who has been spending the summer in 
Europe, has many interesting bookings for the present sea- 
son, which indicate the great popularity of this excellent 
cellist. He has several dates with the Philadelphia and 
Detroit orchestras. Included in his New York appearances 
are the following: Soloist with the Philadelphia Orches 





HANS KINDLER., 


tra; a joint recital with Matzenauer: 
a Beethoven Association ce neert, and others He will have 
five concerts in Philadelphia, and others in Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Belton, Austin, Galveston, Dallas, Evanston, 
Ann Arbor, Scranton, Sewickley, Lancaster, Elizabeth, 
Ripon, Beaver Falls, Uniontown, Bethlehem, Germantown, 
Bridgeport, etc. 


a Biltmore musicale ; 


First Recital by Erika Morini 
Erika Morini, the young violinist whose American debut 
last winter created a stir, will start her second tour of this 
country on Sunday vain» October 23, at Carnegie Hall 
with a recital for the benefit of Vienna's starving children 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Laemperti’s Method of Voice Production 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryant 

















GALLI- 


CURCI- 








HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 
Steinway Piano 





Management: 
EVANS & SALTER 
606 Harriman National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St , New York 


Personal Address: 
CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 











JOSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 West 80th Street, New York 
TEL. 3786 Schuyler 

Consultation only by appointment 





MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 


Now playing 
| **Monsieur Beaucaire’’ 





VAN YOR 





THEO.—TENOR 


Studio: 22 West!39th Street 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 


New York 





HARRY H. HALL takes pleasure in announcing that 





Miss Lydia Lindgren 


Dramatic Soprane 
CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE 


Is Aveiiatte for Concert 
Engagements 


Address: ner H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate, 101 Park Avenue, New York 








FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send tor prospectus 





The Guilmant Organ School 
WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A School where the individual needs of each student are personally looked after. 


FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, OCTOBER lIIth 
Office: No. 17 East Eleventh St., New York 


ARTISTS’ COURSE Under Dr. Carl 














LAZARO 


FAMOUS TENOR 


In Europe 
Season 1921-22 


Personal Representative: Arthur Spizzi 
1482 Broadway, New York 












) 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 














Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

333 West End Ave. (76th St.) 

Phoos 5217 Colambas New York 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 West 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 





OTTILIE 
Recital 
Concert — Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsoho Musical Burean 


ALBERT DOWNING 


Oratorio — TENOR — Concerts 
Redpath—Summer 1921—Address, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
British Isles—Fall 1921—Milgrom Concert Direction, 324 Regent 
Street, London, 
Available after January 1, 1922, for Oratorio in_ America. 
Toronto Oratorio “Elijah,” 1920; Winnipeg Choral “Elijah” and 
“Hiawatha,” 1921; ete. 





8 East Mth Street, New York 





GIUSEPPE 


AGOSTINI 


Original Rudolfo in “Boheme” 


TRAINING IN OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Studio: 1606 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1411 


HARRY H. HALL, sanager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 


Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Ted Shawn, American man 
dancer; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Earl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocca, dramatic tenor; Georgiella Lay, pianist, interpretative 
programs; André Polah, Belgian violinist; Mrs, George Lee Bready, 
in opera recitals; Jessie asters, All-American contralto; Leila 
Topping, pianist and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals, 








GAY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind,”—New York World. 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: MAY STANLEY, 53 Washington Square 
Hew York 














PALMGREN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
BONG! <<" «<> 
De LUCA -_ BariToNnE 
JAERNEFELT soprano 
McCREERY — soprano 
BALLON - - 


TENOR 


PIANIST 


AND 


THE GOLDMAN 
CONCERT BAND 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
ROGER oe BRUYN 
1640 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY 


NEW YORK RECITALS ARRANGED 
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Selby C. Oppenheimer Announces Plans 

San Francisco, Cal., September 30, 1921.—According to 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, the successful San Francisco man- 
‘ager, there is a greater development in music throughout 
the northern California district that in any particular sec- 
tion of the country. Mr. Oppenheimer, in an interview 
given to a San Fran- 
cisco daily, expresses 
great optimism over 
the coming season 
and predicts as big 
if not a bigger year 
than the one just 
passed, which he 
further states was 
the biggest in the 
history of his office, 

Mr. Oppenheimer 
has given out the 
following list of cit- 
ies that have secured 
their artists through 
his office: Berkeley 
(University of Cal- 
ifornia)—E, Robert 
Schmitz, Arthur 
Hackett, Emmy Des- 
tinn, The London 
String Quartet, So- 
phie Breslau; Han- 
ford — Irene Pavlos- 
ka, Kajetan Attl, 
Arthur Hackett, 
Vasa Prihoda, Cecil 
Fanning; San Fran- 
cisco (Matinee Se- 
ries)—Arthur Hack- 
ett, Mabel Garrison, 
Helen Stanley, Vasa 
Prihoda, Cecil Fan- 
ning, Yolanda Mero, Percy Grainger; San Francisco (Spe- 
cial Series)—Jascha Heifetz, Arthur Rubinstein, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Emmy Destinn, Harold Bauer, Pavlowa and 
sallet Russe, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Sophie Braslau, Galli-Curci, Percy Grainger; 
Merced—Allen McQuhae, Mabel Garrison, Cherniavsky 
Trio, Reinald Werrenrath; Modesto—Arthur Hackett, 
Alice Gentle, Harold Bauer, Vasa Prihoda; Napa—Mabel 
Garrison, Cherniavsky Trio, Anna Ruzena Sprotte, Kajetan 
Attl, Cecil Fanning; Oakland—Arthur Hackett, Alfred 


Singer Suggests New “Discritic” 

Artists generally have no great affection for critics, but 
Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, not 
only approves of them but also suggests a new type of 
commentator on matters musical. 

“We ought to have reviewers of phonograph records,” says 
Miss Tiffany, who is herself a successful maker of discs. 
“We might call them ‘discritics.’ They would be akin to 
book reviewers, except that they would criticize records 
instead of books. 

“Some trade publications make a practice of reviewing 
new records, but I think that this practice should be ex- 
tended to general periodicals. Almost as many people 
buy phonograph records as buy books, and almost all of us 
would be interested in reading accounts of the new discs. 

“Of course the ‘discritic’ would have to have unusual 
qualifications. He would have to be a sound musician and 
he would have to know the technic of making phonograph 
records. And I think that the prominence which the phono- 
graph has taken in present-day musical life warrants the 
creation of the ‘discritic.’ 

“T can remember when well known singers were afraid 
to appear on phonograph records. They either declined to 
make discs or they sang under assumed names. But today 
a singer who isn’t a record maker isn’t likely to be a record 
breaker as an attraction. When a manager contemplates 
engaging a singer, one of the first questions he asks is ‘for 
whom does he make records?’ To be a recorder is a sort 
of guarantee of merit. It always gratifies me to hear that 
music lovers have become interested in my concerts be- 
cause of my records. 

“If we are to have reviewers of concerts, why not re- 
viewers of records? Records are like books. They are the 
literature of music; and they should be reviewed like all 
other literature.” 

Asked what she considered the requisites for a good 
“discritic,” Miss Tiffany put her answer in three words: 
“Discernment, discrimination and discretion !” 

Miss Tiffany left New York September 20 for Atlanta, 
Ga., where she appeared in recital on September 23, the 
first concert of a tour through the South and Middle West, 
which will occupy her time until the opening of the opera 
season in November. 


Evening Mail Gives Radio Concerts 


With its characteristic enterprise and progressiveness 
the New York Evening Mail recently arranged a series 
of radio concerts conducted in connection with the elec- 
tric exhibition held at the old Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory at Thirty-fourth street. Radio concerts are con- 
certs held at a central station, before recording horns, 
through which the music is transmitted to receiving 
points equipped with wireless apparatus. These interesting 
concerts were sent by radio to audiences totaling 100,- 
000 or so for each concert, and the wireless music went 
as far as Montreal on the north, Pittsburgh on the south, 
Buffalo on the west, and to ships at sea on the Atlantic 
within a distance of four or five hundred miles from the 
coast. At one of the evening concerts a special fea- 
ture was an address made into the recording horn by 
Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musitcat Covu- 
rier, and Charles D. Isaacson, who had charge of the 
event, reports Mr. Liebling’s message (consisting of an 
address of about ten minutes) was heard distinctly at all 
of the receiving points in the places mentioned above. 
At the same concert Mile. Bertha Erza, a French-Algerian 
dramatic soprano, sang a Massenet aria and several songs 
with a rich dramatic voice and delivery and much tem- 
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Mirovich, Michel Piastro, Emmy Destinn, Harold Bauer, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie Braslau, Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; Palo Alto—Alfred Mirovitch, Michel 
Piastro, London String Quartet, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Helen Stanley; Reno—Allen McQuhae, Schumann-Heink, 
Cherniavsky Trio, Yolanda Mero; Sacramento—Arthur 
Hackett, Alfred Mi- 
rovitch, Mischel Pi- 
astro, Alice Gentle, 
Helen Stanley, So- 
phie Braslau, Yolan- 
da Mero; Salines— 
Allen McQuhae, 
Alice Gentle, Yolan- 
da Mero, Cecil Fan- 
ning; Santa Rosa— 
Schumann - Heink, 
Cherniavsky Trio, 
Cecil Fanning ; 
Stockton — Allen 
McQuhae, London 
String Quartet, 
Reinald Werrenrath, 
Sophie Braslau, Per- 
cy Grainger; Visalia 
—Allen McQuhae, 
Mabel Garrison, 
Harold Bauer, Cher- 
niavsky Trio, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath; 
Willows — Schu- 
mann-Heink, Cher- 
niavsky Trio, Cecil 
Fanning; Fresno — 
Allen McQuffae, 
Mabel Garrison, 
Emmy Destinn, Har- 
old Bauer, Reinald 
Werrenrath, and 
Vasa Prihoda. 

Mr. Oppenheimer has also placed Arthur Rubinstein, 
Harold Bauer and E. Robert Schmitz as special soloists with 
the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco. 

In addition to the above list he has arranged a tour for 
Schumann-Heink, which will include twenty northern Cali- 
fornia cities, and aiso will present the Tony Sarg Mario- 
nettes in San Francisco and a half a dozen other towns. 

The Chicago Opera Association will fill its second annual 
San Francisco season under Mr. Oppenheimer’s manage- 
ment in the spring, and Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe will 
likewise visit the State under his direction. H. R. 





peramental impetus. Mlle. Erza is the lady who made 
her New York début at the Lewisohn Stadium last year, 
and was one of the eight artists selected by the Stadium 
committee from among some 300 candidates for the honor 
of singing at the uptown arena. Piano solos played on 
the Ampico also provided part of the Evening Mail radio 
concerts, and the company in charge of the wireless 
apparatus states that the instrument made perfect records 
so far as the carrying quality was concerned. 
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The Trio Classique Announces Recitals 


The newly formed Trio Classique, organized by the well- 
known pianist, Celia Schiller, and the other members of 
which are Maurice Kaufman, violinist, and John Mundy, 
cellist, announces its coming recitals in Aeolian Hall. 
These artists have achieved prominence both as solo instru- 
mentalists and as ensemble players. 

Celia Schiller, a pupil of the late Mme. Carrefio, has al- 
ready won laurels for herself as a soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and several of the best known 
chamber music organizations. While abroad she played 
with Arthur Nikisch’s orchestra. These successes, in addi- 





© Underwood & Underwood 
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tion to her later work as a coach and pedagogue, point to 
the singlar fitness of Celia Schiller as the moving spirit in 
the Trio Classique. Although a pupil of Mme. Carrejfio, 
Scharwenka and Pugno, with much concert experience in 
Europe and in America and Canada, Celia Schiller is a 
New York artist. Her skill as a program maker will be 
seen in the forthcoming recitals. Sis 

Maurice Kaufman, violinist of the Trio Classique, and a 
pupil of Caesar Thompson, was concertmaster of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra and the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, and occupied the same post with the Hartford 
Philmarmonic Society for several years, besides being the 
founder of the Maurice Kaufman String Quartet. His 
work is well known throughout the country. When Mr. 
Loeffler left the Boston Symphony Orchestra his position 
was offered to Mr. Kaufman, and a further offer was re- 
ceived from the Cincinnati College of Music to take charge 
of its violin department, but Mr. Kaufman decided to re- 
main where his greatest successes had been won—in New 
York. 

Mr. Mundy, cellist, was a member of the Henkel Piano- 
forte Quartet, the Royal London Philharmonic Society and 
the New Symphony (Albert Hall) orchestras, and_ solo 
cellist with the Denhof and Sir Thomas Beecham Opera 
companies. In 1919 he was appointed senior professor of 
violoncello and chamber music at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, Dublin. Mr. Mundy left Ireland “owing to the 
distracted condition of that country which rendered living 
impossible,” to use his own expression, and came to New 
York to conduct “The Beggar’s Opera.” : 

It is the purpose of Celia Schiller and her associates to 
present a new work at each concert of the Trio Classique 
here and on tour, 


Stransky to Introduce Novelties 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, announces some of the novelties for the first part of 
the eighteenth season of the Philharmonic Society's con- 
certs. One of them finds a place in the first program of 
the season—a prelude and fugue for piano and orchestra by 
an American composer, Daniel Gregory Mason. Among 
the other works new to Philharmonic audiences are Enes- 
co’s symphony in E flat major, op. 13; Henry Hadley’s 
tone poem, “The Ocean”; Charles 5S, Skilton’s suite, “Pri- 
meval”; a symphonic picture by Whithorn entitled “In the 
Courts of Pomegranate”; Ravel’s rhapsodie Espagnol ; five 
orchestral pieces by Schoenberg, op. 16, and “Le Mort de 
Tintagilles,” a symphonic poem by Charles E. Loeffler. 
More novelties will be announced later. 

With the first programs rehearsed and ready for per- 
formance, the Philharmonic season may be said to be well 
on its way to the actual opening. Lawrence Gilman has 
prepared the analytical notes for the concerts. 

During the sale of seats to season subscribers for the 
Carnegie Hall series of Philharmonic concerts at the Car- 
negie Hall box office, tickets for the Brooklyn and Metro- 
politan Opera House series may be procured as heretofore 
at the Philhamonic offices in Carnegie Hall. 


Thorner Studio Opens 


William Thorner, well known vocal teacher, reopened his 
New York studio September 15, and judging from the ac- 
tivity already existing, is confronted with one of the busiest 
seasons of his long career. Last week was a busy one for 
the famous Thorner pupils. While Anna Fitziu was win- 
ning fresh success as the star of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany at the Manhattan Opera House, Amelita Galli-Curci 
crowded the huge Hippodrome in her first concert of the 
season, and Rosa Ponselle and Estelle Liebling appeared 
respectively at the Maine and Worcester festivals with con- 
spicuous success. There is great interest also in the metro- 
politan debut next month of still another Thorner artist 
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pupil, Yvonne Dare. Mr. Thorner’s only assistant, Flor- 
ence Ware, is also facing a very busy schedule this season. 


Long Tour for Charlotte Peege 


Walter Anderson has just closed contracts for a concert 
tour for Charlotte Peege, contralto, which practically cov- 
ers the entire season and practically all the States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Commencing October 24 at Lon- 
don, Ont., Miss Peege is to appear in Erie, Youngstown, 
Akron, Detroit, Columbus, Louisville, St. Louis, Davenport, 
etc., being booked up to May, with other places in pros- 
pect, so that the tour will probably extend to the end of 
June. The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, among 
other important organizations who had engaged Miss Peege, 
very graciously released her so that she was enabled to 
accept this long and profitable tour. 


Barrére Ensemble to Present New Works 


For the annual New York concert of the Barrére En- 
semble, George Barrére has programmed among other novel- 
ties the two new compositions which he produced at the re- 
cent Berkshire Festival. These new works are “Suite Dith- 
rambic,” Domenico Brescia, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn 
and bassoon, and sarabande and minuet by Vincent d’Indy. 
The Barrére Ensemble, founded by George Barrére in 1910, 
is devoted to compositions for chamber music in quintet 
form. The personnel of this organization includes Mr. Bar- 
rére, flute; Pierre Mathieu, oboe; Fred Van Amburgh, 
clarinet; Santiago Richart, horn; and Louis Letellier, 
bassoon. 


Foerster Compositions Played at Dunbar 

The program given under the auspices of the Paderewski 
Music Club, at the M. E. Church, Dunbar, Pa., Friday 
evening, September 30, included piano, vocal, and violin 
compositions of Adolph M. Foerster. Songs -were given 
by Edna D. Scott, Herbert Pratt, A. R. Duncan, Bertha 
N. Dowds, Loreen Struble, and Mrs. E, J. Buck. The 
piano compositions were played by Harriet Nemon, Cather- 
ine Williams, Pearl Keck, Rev. R. S. Hardin, and Mary 
Herron. Andrew R. Schwartz played two violin solos. 
Mr. Foerster was the accompanist. 


Frederic Warren Concerts’ Fourth Season 

Frederic Warren, whose ballad concert series have been 
annual features of New York musical events for the past 
three seasons, will inaugurate the fourth season of this 
series at the Selwyn Theater this year. The first after- 
noon will be Sunday, January 8. Among the new stars this 
year will be Marguerita Sylva, Charlotte Maconda, Arthur 
Shattuck and others, besides many of the more popular 
artists of past seasons, including Olga Warren, Ruano 
Bogislav and others. 


Guy Maier to Play at Hendersonville 
Guy Maier will give one of his “Concerts for Young 
People” at Fassifern School, Hendersonville, N. C., on 
March 8, the night after his joint appearance with Lee Pat- 
tison at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


53 
A “Close-Up” of Farrar 


Traveling with a world famous prima donna is not the 
trying experience the public has been led to believe it to be, 
according to what Edgar Schofield, concert baritone, has to 
say of his tours as assisting artist to Geraldine Farrar in 
concert. 

“T'll grant there are some prima donnas with whom it 
wouldn’t be pleasant to tour,” said Mr. Schofield when 
asked to talk of his impressions of this particular prima 
donna. “But that isn’t true of Mme. Farrar. 

“Is she exclusive and patronizing? Far from it. I never 
met a more democratic personality in the musical world, 
and I’ve traveled very nearly around the globe in opera and 
concert. She is what might be called ‘a good fellow,’ al- 
ways ready to be interested in the work of others, and, what 
is more, often seeking that interest. The countless annoy- 
ances that are a part of every long tour don’t disturb her. 
She takes them philosophically, and with consequent good 
nature. In this she unconsciously sets an example for those 
about her, I say she sets it unconsciously, for this trait of 
good nature is so inherent that she herself seems unaware 
of it. 

“I’m the sort of person who would find it impossible to 
make two tours each season with a prima donna who had 
the capricious qualities with which they are all credited. 
But there is nothing capricious about Mme. Farrar, At 
first it was amazing to me to see how, when out of the 
public eye, she sheds all the aspects of the celebrity. The 
private car in which she travels with a number of servants, 
including a chef, becomes a temporary home in which one 
hears precious little professional talk. And if music is un 
der discussion there is no roasting of other artists. The 
discussion is constructive rather than destructive. 

“Yes, we started our third tour together in October. And 
let me assure you,” said Mr. Schofield with a laugh, “that ! 
if Geraldine Farrar were as temperamental in her daily life 
as some credit her with being, | would have prepared to go 
to a sanitarium instead of on this tour.” K. D 


Gerhardt’s Program of Interest 
Elena Gerhardt will give her first New York recital since 


1917 in the Town Hall on Sunday evening, October 23, 
assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. Her first group 
devoted entirely to Beethoven will include his “Mailied,” 
“Adelaide,” “Der Kuss,” “Von Tode” and “Die Ehre Gottes 
aus der Natur.” This will be followed by an English group 
made up of songs by Carpenter, Sharp, Grainger, Wolff 
and Wyman and she will close with six Brahms songs, 
among them “In stiller Nacht,” “Blinde Kuh” and “Von 
ewiger Liebe.” 


Nellie and Sara Kouns with Brooklyn Apollo 

Nellie and Sara Kouns have been engaged as soloists with 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn at the Academy of Music on 
November 29, This will be that organization’s first con 
cert of the season. 


Patton for Jersey City Recital 


Fred Patton has been booked to appear in joint recital in 
Jersey City on October 27 with Inez Barbour and John 


Barnes Wells, with James P. Dunn, composer, at the piano 
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(Continued from page 47.) 

convincing in their portrayals, 
artist in the cast enter into 
it seemed more of real life 
was an excellent Musetta, giving 
than it is usually invested with. 
( Marcello. At the second pres- 
entation of this opera the brilliant young artist, Mario 
Laurentic ang this role with great success, The or 
excellent under Guerrieri’s baton. 


and 
the 
than 


Both are 

much did every 
pirit of the opera that 
a play Anna Roselle 
charm 
Scotti was a delightful 


the tage. 


trie rol more 


hestra was 
AS CARMEN, 
of the season Farrar, with 


keenly interested the au- 
defying all interpreta- 


FARRAR 


(on the first Sunday matinee 
audacious, daring Carmen, 
with her unusual portrayal, 


her 


6 du 


nee 
tions to which operagoers are accustomed, but it was 
Queena Mario who drew forth the most heartfelt ap 
proval, and Miss Farrar, realizing that it was for the 
vely and childlike Micaela that the audience was clam 
ring, gave generously to Miss Mario the homage that 
vas her Morgan Kingston was an excellent Don Jose 
id Stracciari a dashing Toreador 
Farrar Dewicnts IN “ButrerFiy.” 
Che larwest house of the season greeted Miss Farrar 
vhen she appeared as Mme. Butterfly. While she is not 
any sense Japanese, yet she is interesting and the au 
dience certainly found her so. Farrar has the charm 
f earnestness and a vividness that attracts, and as Cio 
Cio San she was radiant and emotional, with always an 
undercurrent of impending tragedy, even in the first act 
ardent love scenes. Scotti was an admirable 


with its 
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Sharpless, giving the character all the depth and insight 
that he bestows upon every role. Charles Hackett was 
a pleasing Pinkerton, making much of the ungrateful 
part—ungrateful because of its caddishness. Papi con- 
ducted with his usual excellence. 


Puccini's “Manon Lescaut” TuriLts, 

It has been about sixteen years since San Francisco 
has heard Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” and its presenta- 
tion the night before the close of the season was an 


event eagerly waited for. The difficult role was played 
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by Olga Carrara. Her voice met the trying demands 
without effort. Jose Palet, as Des Grieux, gave some 
exquisite moments as Manon’s faithful lover. Scotti, as 
the unfortunate girl’s crafty brother, was exceptionally 
fine, acting the part with remarkable cleverness. This 
fine work of Puccini was received with enthusiasm, espe- 
cially the thrilling third act, with its stirring climax. 

Scotti brought to San Francisco a company of notable 
artists, even to those filling the minor roles, and the ova- 
tion accorded the company on the closing night prgvet 
how welcome will be their return. “$4 


LOS ANGELES SCENE OF CALIFORNIA M. T. A. ANNUAL BANQUET 


State President 


a Guest of Honor—Excellent Speakers— Axel Si Reop 


Studio—Ted Shawn in Remarkable 





Program—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., September 24, 1921.—Marked by un- 
usual brilliancy and a splendid attendance the annual ban- 
quet and installation of officers of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation held September 19, in the City Club’s spacious 
quarters, was the first musical event of the season. State 
President Edward Pease, of Sacramento, was the especial 
guest of honor. He received a cordial greeting and a 
clever toast was sung to him, to which he responded very 
happily. Later in the evening he contributed to the pro- 
gram an oratorio number. 

Eva Frances Pike, president of the Southern California 
Association, was never more capable than upon this oc- 
casion and her splendid control of all the details of the 
meeting, her eloquent presentation speeches and fine poise 
favored a fitting climax to a year of valuable service. 

Jessie Bartlett Frank, president of the California Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, one of the honor guests, spoke 
very eloquently. L. E. Behymer also spoke, and Mrs. Dun- 
shea, president of the Santa Barbara branch, likewise made 
some very clever remarks. 

The vital topic in the association is “Music in the Public 
Schools and Music Credits,” and this was the principal 
subject of importance in the recent convention as summed 
up by Jennie Winston, Los Angeles delegate, who gave her 
report at the end of the excellent program. 

Mrs, L. J. Selby, contralto, and Catherine Shank, so- 
prano, two favorites, charmed with groups of songs. Henry 
Van Pelt gave the necessary touch of lightness by a clever 
impersonation and witty toasts were sung. 

Simonson Reopens Stupio. 


Axel Simonson, cellist, who will be among the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra forces this year, has returned much rested 
and. invigorated by his vacation in Humboldt County. Mr. 
Simonson will concertize with John Smallman, baritone, the 
coming season, and an increasingly large class of pupils 
will monopolize much of the time of the busy cellist. 


AXEL 


Tep SHAWN IN REMARKABLE PROGRAM. 


A program recently presented by Ted Shawn seemingly 
left nothing new in the way of originality to be discov- 
ered. It was Mr. Shawn’s last California appearance be- 
fore he left for Eastern engagements and his remarkable 
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program ranged from one entire church service to romantic 
and barbaric dances and music visualizations. 


Notes, 

Grace Freebey, composer and pianist, 
with Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, in the programs 
which the latter will present his season. Miss Freebey’s 
aristic work at the piano will be an additional attraction to 
these interesting programs. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte, who has recently returned from 
an engagement in San Francisco, has opened her new stu- 
dios in the Tajo Building. Mme. Sprotte’s fine contralto 
voice was heard at the Sunday concert at Hollywood last 
Sunday. Clifford Lott, baritone, is rapidly filling every 
teaching period since his return from the north, and will 
soon have his usual waiting list. 

The seashore held Patrick O’Neil captive until his class, 
which has been augmented by the pupils of Haydn Jones, 
demanded his return to his studios in the Majestic Build- 
ing. Mr, O’Neil’s plans for a number of concert appear- 
ances will delight the admirers of this genial tenor. 

Florence Middaugh, contralto, has returned from a visit 
to Denver and is busy with her concert plans for the forth- 
coming season, her church work in Hollywood and her 
teaching. Miss Middaugh will be one of the soloists of the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society. 

The Wawan Club, which is one of the most helpful’ clubs 
for the ambitious young student, has begun its activities. 

.V 


will be associated 


Carl Craven Enlarges Studios 


Carl Craven, tenor soloist, voice instructor and conduc- 
tor, has been located in Studio 422, Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, for some years, but his popularity has seemingly 
grown in each of his several fields of work to such an ex- 
tent that provision has had to be made to enable him to 
satisfy all demands. The solution of the problem has been 
found in the establishment of the Craven Studios, which 
will be located in 524-525-526, the same building, after 
October 1. In this new location he will have three com- 
modious and well equipped studios, reception room and 
office. 

It is not his purpose to maintain a faculty for other than 
voice culture, which will be under his immediate direction. 
Among other things, he plans to produce several short 
operas by American composers and librettists, which will 
be sung in the vernacular by and for the benefit of the stu- 
dents of the studios. The American opera, “Shanewis,” by 
Cadman, is sure to be heard this season. He has a fixed 
determination to encourage American works in every way 
possible in his curriculum. 

Mr. Craven has been tenor soloist and director of St. 
Paul’s on the Midway for the past seven years and con- 
tinues as such. He performed the Jewish holiday music 
service at Temple Jehosua. He is also director of the 
Stevens Brothers’ Choral Society. Last August he directed 
successfully the combined forces of the Commercial Choral 
societies from twelve of the leading business houses at and 
during the recent Pageant of Progress on the great Munici- 
pal Pier. 


Sparkes to Fill Third Toronto Engagement 


I. E. Suckling, of Toronto, has engaged Lenora Sparkes, 
the Metropolitan soprano, for a joint recital with Paul 
Kochanski in Massey Hall, October 31. This will mark the 
third appearance of Miss Sparkes in the Canadian city 
under Mr. Suckling’s management since the spring of 1919. 
Other recent engagements booked for this artist by Daniel 
Mayer include a recital in Flemington, N. J., in the series 
sponsored by the alumni of the Children’s Choirs, Novem- 
ber 3, and under the auspices of the College Women’s Club 
of Passaic, N. J., November 4. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“WINGS OF NIGHT” (Song) 
By Wintter Watts 


A song having much vogue at present, based on flowing melody, 


regular rhythm, dainty accompaniment of sustained nature, and 
with a fine climax in the middle; still this does not explain its 
popularity. One must hear a song sung, and rightly sung, to be 
come aware of its merits, Much variety, much expression, much 
voice, all are required to sing it well; but our American singers 
usually possess all these qualities. For high voice, extending from 
low C sharp to high G; tor low voice, range low B flat to E, top 
space. 


(Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., New York) 
“SAMOAN LOVE SONGS” 
By William Stickles 

William Stickles is not listed in “Who's Who in 
ought to be, for he is well established in the m tropolis 
ing voice authority and composer. Singers sing his songs with 
avidity, for they contain the elusive germ of popularity, so hard to 
capture and confine to printed notes. This is a cycle of four songs, 
the texts by Gordon Johnstone, who evidently knows his Sandwich 
Islands and Samoa in particular, They are ‘appropriately dedicated 
to the memory of the English world-man who first stimulated int r- 


Music” but he 
as a lead 


est in Samoa, Robert Louis Stevenson, who lived and died there. 
“Soft winds sighing in the palms,” “Coral Reefs” “Road of the 
Loving Heart,”’ “Skies of Blue,” all these phrases appear in the 
po ms, and composer Stickles has conceived music of most appro- 
priate color, harmony and form, There is nothing far-fetched in 
this music, but beauty of melody and harmony unite to give shame 
to those who make of music a series of cacophonous discords, “The 


Road of the Loving Heart”’ is full of deepest expression, in minor, 
with full directions (all of them are in English) as to interpreta 
tion, etc. “You Will Forget” is another sweetly mournful song; 
“Under Heart I Carried You” is a song of intense footing, 
ending sustained seventh chord; and “Take All of Me” 
marked “Fast, with fire,” which gives a hint as to the musical con- 
tents. All the songs are in the minor key, The cover page, a 
Samoan scene, is very attractive, For high and low voice. 


My 


on a 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London) 


“VALSE TENDRE” (for Piano) 


By Louis Victor Saar 


this little work of four 
Saarish vein, which combines graceful phrases, 
hand well, and pretty harmony. Certain little dissonances make it 
spicy in places, and certain oth:r features remind one of the cele 
brated “‘cross-hand composér’’ (in all his pieces the hands cross), 
Moszkowski, recently reported “hard up,” living in Paris. This is 
a flattering comparison, however, for Moszkowski is the champion 
composer of salon waltzes, Carefully marked with “fingering,”’ the 
teacher will find the piece all ready to give to pupils who have had 
about three years’ piano instruction, 


“A SUMMER EVENING” (for Piano) 
By Edouard Schuett 


pages is in the b st 


Marked op. 89, 
fitting the piano 


“Three little impressions” the composer calls this interesting col- 
lection of pieces, covering eight pages. His style is well known 
ever since .Fannie Bloomftield-Zeisler made his name prominent by 


Aime” concert waltz, in old Men 





MUSICAL COURIER 


includes 260 studies on register and tonality; also includes two- 
octave scales and arpeggios and special exercises on the tones above 
three-lined C, with emphasis on the extension of the high register, 
the equalization of the entire compass, facility in change of register 
and equal mastery of all keys. Mr. Findlay, the compiler, is a 
member of the faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, and precedes the work with a “foreword” which will inter 
est the student. The plan of the work, hints on practice, advice of 
= who knows from practical experience, all is contained in this 
volume, 


SONATA IN G MINOR (for Violin and Piano) 
By Tartini 
Karl Rissland, former member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has edited this standard work of the old classic Italian composer. 
Tartini, born in 1692, in Padua, Italy, was a fine virtuoso for his 
time, had hundreds of admirers and pupils, founded a school of his 
own, and died the year Beethoven was born, in 1770, His “Trillo 
del Diavolo” is doubtless his best known work; it is also a sonata 
for violin and piano. Certain quaint little quirks, a mark of that 


period, with the regularly recurring ritard at the close of each musi- 
cal period, the style of the Mozartian epoch, and songful melodious- 
ness, all are contained in this standard work, which is provided 


“— bowing, fingering, and a variety of expression-marks by the 
editor, 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York, Birmingham, Eng.) 
“THE THEATER ORGANIST” 
Original Compositions by Firmin Swinnen 
The well known organist of the Rivoli Theater, New York, of 
Belgian birth, has composed these works for the “movie- player” 
and dedicated them “To the Society of Theater Organists.” Book 
I contains five Dramatic Andantes; Book II, Dramatic Agitatos; 
Book III, Love Themes; Book IV, Misteriosos; Rook V, Hurries. 
Anyone can see what is meant by these titles. Not every organist 
is able to improvise such music on the spur of the moment, so these 
short works will prove a boon to them! The composer's object is 
to furnish suitable music for the scenes presented on the screen and 
they are playable on a two or three keyboard organ. Registration 
is provided, and explicit directions are given as to the best way 
to perform certain portions, No less an authority than Hugo Riesen- 
feld indorsed the pieces and his letter is reprinted on the title page. 


“IN MY HEART THERE LIVES A SONG” (Song) 
By Gena Branscombe 


a soulful song of high artistic worth, as may rightly be 
expected from Mrs, Branscombe, who attained fame at a bound with 
her “Hail Ye Time of Holidayes.”” Words are by “G, B.” Full of 
tender s _ntiment, and still more tender music, with descript.on of 
the night, of shadows, much rapture is echoed in the work, which is 
dedicated ‘To Elise," and may be had for both high and low voices. 


Toledo Times Devotes Eight Pages to Music 
The forecast of the sixth season of Toledo’s Civic 
Music League drew a full front page in the music section 


This is 


of the Toledo Times of October 2, Pictures of Frances 
Alda, Galli-Curci, Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston, — 
McCormack, Anne Roselle, Leon Rothier,. Alberto Salvi 


and Nikolai Sokoloff formed a galaxy certain to attract 
more than a passing glance from the reader, And _ the 
reading matter to be found in the succeeding pages which 
make up this eight page feature section, is calculated to 
hold the attention thus gained. 
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Sundelius Now on Transcontinental Tour 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
started a transcontinental concert tour that will take her as 
far as the Coast, returning by way of Minnesota and Ken 
tucky, where she will appear a number of times. Recently 
Mme. Sundelius appeared in Wellsville, N. Y., and, despite 
the fact that a piano was not forthcoming until the very 





© Mishkin 
MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Photo 


last moment, gave an unusually successful performance and 
was applauded to the echo. 

Mme Sundelius opened her fall concert tour at 
Col., on October 7, going from there through the 
of Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Utah 
her way East again she sings among other engagements in 


Minneapolis, Minn., and Louisville, Ky., returning to New 


Denver, 
States 
)n 


her splendid playing of his “Bien 
delssohn Hall twenty years ago. 


“Familiar 
piece, contemplative, quiet music , 


in F; 


Landscape” 
“Distant Calm” 


is the first 
is a tranquil 


Juan Reyes in Recital Soon 
Juan Reyes, the young Chilian pianist, whose playing last 


York in time for rehearsals at the opera in November 
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“Thue Wren,” 


comedy written especially for her by Booth Tarkington. 
Miss Hayes was very charming last season in “Bab,” but 
the new play at the Gaiety is not nearly so worth while. 
lhe story is one of those “milk and bread” affairs that show 
Miss Hayes as a very sweet young girl, who is good and 
rules her little household with just a look, One is re 
minded of the kind of stories that are bought for the kid- 
dies at Christmas time. The supporting cast, instead of 
playing with a great deal of simplicity, overact and turn 
very foolish parts into burlesque, which rather offends. 
“The Wren” is not metropolitan material, and the comedy 
is not sufficiently engaging to hold our sophisticated au 
diences. It will probably go on tour and meet with more 
favor in the smaller towns and cities. Miss Hayes, of 
course, has a certain quaint way and sometimes makes a 
very attractive picture but “The Wren” seems hardly ade 
quate even for her limited possibilities as a comedian or 
emotional actress. There were time when she looked like 
a very young Mrs. Fiske, but lacked the subtle charm of 
the greater actress, “The Wren” is certainly not worth 
serious consideration and there are many comedies that 
will go begging that are far superior, so it would appear 
that Miss Hayes has not a production that could remain 
very long in New York. 
“Perer IppeTson” AT THE CRITERION, 

The policy of continuous performances at the Criterion 
Theater was changed last Saturday, October 15, when the 
George Fitzmaurice production of “Peter Ibbetson” opened 
an extended run, There are to be two performances a 
day hereafter, with reserved seats and regular theater 
prices prevailing. A large and enthusiastic audience was 
present at the opening performance to enjoy a program 
which began with a divertissement entitled “The Enchanted 
Forest.” Vera Myers, as the high priestess; Grace East- 
man, Ruth Matlock, Lolita Armand, Myrtle Immel, Felicie 
Sorel, Dorothy Lane, as priestesses and nymphs; Paul 
QOsecard, as the Forest Prince, and the Criterion Ensemble 
wd the Criterion Orchestra with Victor Wagner and 
Drago Jovanovich conducting, united to make .this an 
ensemble number of decided merit. There was also a 
voice, the responsibility for which one is strongly tempted 
to place with Betty Anderson, although her name was nct 
mentioned on the program. A nature picture of British 
Guiana, an Urban animal picture and a Fleischer cartoon, 
from the “Out of the Inkwell” series completed the first 
part of the program. 

After a brief intermission, the prologue to the feature 
picture, staged and arranged by Josiah Zuro, opened with 
a stately minuet charmingly danced by Vera Myers and 
Paul Oscard. George Richardson sang “La Romanesca,” 
displaying a voice of splendid quality. The gavotte from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame,” sung by Miriam Lax, so- 
prano, and Beatrice F. Wightwick, alto; German’s “The 
Shepherd’s Dance,” “La Bergerie,” in which Mr, Richard- 
son was the soloist, and a fine finale made up the remainder 
of the prologue and one settled down to enjoy the feature 
picture which offered Wallace Reid in the title role and 
Elsie Ferguson as Mimsi. It is a remarkably fine picture 
and should enjoy popularity 

Tue Society or THeater ORGANISTS, 

The first examination of the Society of Theater Organ- 
ists was held September 21, at the headquarters of the 
society, 10 East Forty-fourth street, New York, the Magna 
Chordia Studios, where there is an excellent three-manual 
organ. All the candidates passed with a good average 
forty-seven per cent. for the test in solo playing and 
musicianship, and thirty-nine and one-third per cent. for 
the picture playing test, making eighty-six and one-third 
per cent. a general average. The membership committee 
thoroughly investigates the character and musical attain- 
ments of the candidates and makes a report at a regular 
meeting of the society, Examinations will be held every 
three months. 

This is one of the most important activities by which 
the society will endeavor to carry out its purpose of estab- 
lishing a recognized standard for theater organists. The 
examination represents in practical, condensed form, the 
knowledge and facility displayed by the organists in thea- 
ters of the highest standing. 

The examining board consists of Firmin Swinnen, chair- 
man; John D. M. Priest, Edward Napier, Harold O. Smith 
and Walter M. Wild. Located behind a screen they were 
unaware of the candidate's identity. First an organ num- 
ber by Bach was played and a solo for use in the theater. 
The candidates selected their own numbers, playing toccata 
and fugue in D minor, Bach; a Guilmant sonata move- 
ment, and works of similar character. 

Next they were required to improvise on a given theme 
which was written by the examiners. The sight reading 
test consisted of a trio for two manuals and pedals by 
A. P. Boely, a piano-conductor part, a melody to be har- 
monized, the last two especially prepared for the exam- 
ination by the board. 

The test in picture playing consisted in playing suitable 
music for a scenic (water scene), a news review (aero- 
plane and marching scenes), a feature (agitato, ballet, 
misterioso, dramatic and love scenes), and a comedy (one 
step and optional numbers), Two minutes were allowed 
for each situation, A published number played from notes 
or memory or extemporization could be used. Among 
the numbers played for the scenic were “Serenade Vene- 
tienne,” Lanciani; “Morning,” from “Peer Gynt” suite, 
Grieg. Many requests have been received for information 
regarding the formation of new chapters throughout the 
country. Any organist who has passed the examination, 
or whose reputation and ability are known by the National 
Executive Committee may organize a chapter by selecting 
nine more of the leading organists of the locality as char- 
ter members and applying to the home chapter for a 
charter. 

Tue Town Hatt, 

Last Friday afternoon an interesting and diversified pro- 

gram was offered at the Town Hall, as a background for 


€ 


fe 
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Helen Hayes returned to Broadway last week in a new 


the imported film “Miarka,” showing the great French 
actress Rejane as the star. The picture was a marvelous 
piece of pantomimic art and the screen has lost a mar- 
velous actress in the death of the great Rejan. It is re- 
ported that this was her first and only film and yet the 
critics have declared that the beauty of her acting would 
lead one to believe that she had had years of experience 
before the camera. This is as it should be. Rejan was 
recognized all over the world as one of the greatest ac- 
tresses of her time, and it was not surprising that she 
would make a marvelous portrayal on the screen. The 
musical program began with the Elsa Fischer String 
Quartet playing a Dvorak quartet. This was followed by a 
group of songs sung by Adele Parkhurst and Rossini’s 
“William Tell” was used as an overture. In looking over 
the announcements for the Town Hall, we find that these 
Cinema Intime Concerts are to be repeated at various in- 
tervals through October and November. If the future 
concerts are as good and attractive as the one last Friday, 
the big picture houses will find keen competition at the 
Town Hall 
Tue Rivort. 

Owing to the great popularity of Elsie Ferguson’s pic- 
ture, “Footlights,” the engagement was extended for two 
weeks. The program and accompanying musical presenta- 
tions remain unchanged. Movie fans will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Miss Ferguson, whom they seem to enjoy 
tremendously for quite a 
long time. She is the 
star with Wallace Reid in 
“Peter Ibbetson,” which 
opens for an_ indefinite 
run at the Criterion, 

Tue Criterion, 

After an unprecedented 
success, “The Golem” 
terminated its local run 
here at the Criterion 
Theater after seventeen 
weeks as the leading film 
attraction of Broadway. 
It is now ready to be re- 
léased throughout the 
country. It is to be hoped 
that the beauty, the su- 
perb acting and the other 
qualities that have made 
it a great film will be ap- 
preciated elsewhere as it 
was here. “The Golem” 
was imported and belongs 
to the same studio that 
has given us “Passion,” 





VERA MYERS 
has been known to Broadway 
as a pretty little dancer. In 


“The Enchanted Forest,” a 
spectacular number that ac- 
companies the new — film, 

“Peter Ibbetson,” at the Cri- 

terion, Miss Myers makes her “Deception” and “Gypsy 

debut as a singer, also danc- Blood,” to say nothing of 
ing the principal part. “Dr. Caligari.” Hugo 
Riesenfeld arranged a 
setting to this masterpiece that has not been surpassed in any 
theater. 
Tue Caprror, 

A well balanced program was offered at the Capitol 
Theater last week, The feature picture “From the Ground 
Up,” with Tom Moore as the star, was most enjoyable. 
No matter what the story is, Mr. Moore has a following 
that applauds everything that he does. The organ solo 
was out of the ordinary and attracted attention; also vari- 
ations on popular Irish themes with a pedal cadenza that 
was very effective and skillfully manipulated by organist 
Melchiorre Mauro Cottone. The first of the musical 
numbers was, as usual, an overture by the Capitol orches- 
tra, with Erno Rapee conducting. It is hard to realize 
that this is a new orchestra. Its playing of the “Rienzi” 
selection had considerable tonal beauty, and Mr. Rapee 
achieved some very pleasing climaxes. 

The star of the program was a new dancer, whom, the 
program stated, was making her first appearance in this 
country, Luisa De Lerna, whose number was “Danse 
Espagnol.” The grace and skill with which she danced 
caused the big audience to interrupt with sincere applause. 
It was such a charming innovation and it is to be hoped 
that the Spanish dancer will be engaged for numerous 
other appearances. The Spanish number was followed by 
a silhouette dance to the music of Chaminade’s “Air de 
Ballet” with Gambrielle and Doris Niles. William Robyn 
was most effective in the “Kol Nidrei,” which he sang 
with Erik Bye, baritone. The number was given a beau- 
tiful setting and the sincerity with which these two singers 
rendered this beautiful Jewish prayer caused it to be a 
memorable spot in the numerous and varied offerings by 
S. L. Rothafel at the Capitol. The soloist for the week 
was Mme. Christiane Eymael; she sang for her number, 
“Dich Teure Halle,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Tue RIALTO, 

It was an altogether praiseworthy performance which 
the Rialto Orchestra gave of Rossini’s “William Tell” 
overture under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld and Jo- 
seph Littau last week. The various choirs showed an im- 
provement in tonal balance and the ensemble was corre- 
spondingly better. Joseph Alessi, trumpet virtuoso, played 
as a Solo the familiar “La Paloma” of Sebastian Yradier, 
and played it in such a manner that his audience would 
fain have had more had the program permitted. The char- 
acteristic “Song of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was 
sung by Mary Fabian, soprano , who was in very good 
voice and interpreted these plaintive strains sympatheti- 
cally. Edoardo Albano, baritone, another favorite with 
Rialto audiences, sang the prologue from Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci” with his accustomed success. “The Case of 
Becky,” from the play of that name by David Belasco, 
was the feature picture with Constance Binney in the 
stellar role. 

Tue STRAND. 

At the Strand Theater last week the feature picture was 

“I Accuse,” imported from France and released here by 
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Theatres under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVO Li Broadway at 49th Street 
NAZIMOVA 


in **Camille’’ A Metro Picture 


Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, conducting 


RIALT 
GLORIA SWANSON 


in **Under the Lash’’ A Paramount Picture 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau, conducting 


CRITERION Tiree savare 
ELSIE FERGUSON and WALLACE REID 


in ** Peter lbbetson’’ A Paramount Picture 
“The Enchanted Forest” 
Scenic Transformation by Nicholas DeLipsky 


g Criterion Orchestra _ ‘ 
Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, conducting 
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United Artists. The program stated that it was being 
presented by the American Legion. There were some 
moments that were gripping in this French film, but on 
the whole the acting was not nearly so good as we have 
been accustomed to seeing in the foreign film. There is a 
certain studied poise in some of the French actors and 
actresses that takes the naturalness out of their work. 
It would not be the correct thing to go into details as to 
the good and bad moments of “I Accuse.” It is the 
thought of the film that one should have respect for— 
or, as might be said, the theme or inspiration that caused 
its creation. It is very realistic and some of the scenes 
were so apparently true that it brought back all the horror 
of several years ago. Pictures like this are a gentle re- 
minder of the great obligation to those who sacrificed 
themselves to the great cause. Some are just a little 
prone to forget this obligation, so the picture is timely. 
It will not be overly popular because a great deal of it is 
very depressing. 

The overture was from “Pagliacci,” which was well 
played by the orchestra. The assistant conductor directed 
the performance that the writer attended. The prologue 
included the Strand Male Quartet and some dancers. The 
scene and setting were reproduced from the feature film. 
Carl Edouarde, the musical director of the Strand, ar- 
ranged his score to accompany the feature film around 
the music of the Boito “Mefistofele,” and from this 
he arranged as effective a musical setting as we have had 
in some time. This week the feature is Victor Herbert, 
the popular composer-conductor, who will be guest, direct- 
ing the overture with the Strand Orchestra. 

May Jounson. 


Effa Ellis Perfield to Talk 


Effa Ellis Perfield will give an illustrated talk on musi- 
cal pedagogy as applied to rhythm-and sight singing in. the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 17, at eight o’clock. Admission is free. 
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HUBERMAN, THE VIOLINIST, ENJOYS BEING 
KNOWN AS JUST PLAIN “MR. HUBERMAN” 


Harbors a Dislike for the Noisy City, Preferring the Smaller Suburb—Lacks Most of the Eccentricities of the Great 
Virtuosos, Although a Master Artist 





Perhaps the most rapid and the most convincing Amer- 
icanization on record is that of Bronislaw Huberman, the 
violinist who made his debut—or, more accurately, his 
second debut—at Carnegie Hall on Monday night. 

Mr. Huberman toured America as a boy prodigy twenty- 
four years ago, and the impressions which the United 
States made on him at that time linger. Just before he 
arrived here for his present concert tour he cabled, asking 
that rooms be reserved for him * ‘out of town.” 

“I like the little American towns,” he explained. “I do 
not like the noises of the city so much.” 

Consequently, Mr. Huberman now lives in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., where his practicing differs from that of most local 
violinists. The neighbors already speak of the “grand 
fiddler” who has moved to town, although few of them 
are aware that the “grand fiddler’ is a world famous 
master. 

Mr. Huberman has none of the eccentricities generally 
ascribed to great violinists. His hair is not overlong. 
His clothes look as though they had been purchased at a 
conservative Broadway shop. His violin, one of the most 
precious, is not his “child” or his “sweetheart”; it is his 
violin—and he treasures it as the instrument it is. 

The violinist is a difficult man to interview, for he is 
modest and not over-impressed with his own achievements. 
Recently, he paid a visit to a business office, and the young 
man at the gate asked his identity. 

“Mr. Huberman,” said the violinist. 

The young man demanded more identification, but the 
violinist did not explain that he was the great virtuoso. 
He was plain “Mr. Huberman.” 

When he is playing, Mr. Huberman is intensely serious, 
but in his lay moments, so to speak, he is pleasant, com- 
panionable and a bit of a joker. English is not difficult 
for him, because he acquired the language as a boy. He 
enjoys his little house in New Rochelle, where he is Mr. 
Huberman, our new neighbor. And from all accounts, the 
neighbors are glad to have him there. S 
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THE MAINE FESTIVAL 
(Continued from page 38.) 

the Portland Chorus for several years as well as a member 
of the executive committee from its organization ; Herman 
L. Horne, who organized the chorus in Norway and sang 
at every festival for sixteen years; Mary E. Pottle, the 
talented accompanist of the Lewiston and Auburn chorus; 
Mrs. H. P. Hughes, of Yarmouth; Harriet Teague, of 
Damariseotta; M. H, Andrews, for over twenty years vice- 
president of the Eastern Maine Association. 

In presenting the “Roll of Honor” Mrs. Chapman wrote: 
“It is our desire to name every member who sang with us 
twenty-five years ago and is still.in our chorus, even if 
illness or 
from singing in every festival. 
has been very difficult to obtain this list. 


The loyalty is there. It 
I feel that there 


are many who are not even in the twenty-year list, who 
really deserve mention, and I deeply regret that such 
should be the case. It truly is a ‘Roll of Honor,’ for 


twenty-five years is a long time to serve under one banner. 
The affection that exists between Mr. Chapman and the 
chorus members everywhere is most beautiful to behold 
and it has been the most powerful factor in keeping alive 


this great festival all these years, ‘the power of love.’ The 
following is the list as we have received it: 

(Twenty-five years), (Portland) Charles Barbour, Jennie King 
Bragdon, Mrs. J. H. Burnham, Margaret Bryant, Estelle C. Deer 
ing, Martha H, Hill, Alice Harford Nelson, Julia E. Noyes, Arthur 
D. Pierce, Charles E, Roby, Clara B. Smart, Mr. and Mrs, A. H. 
Taylor, Albert S. Woodman; (Lewiston and Auburn) E. L. Goss, 
Maude A. Morey; (Rockland) Edward F, Berry, Edna C. Brown, 
Mrs. Ambrose Mills, Mrs. C, B. Shaw, Dr. T. E. Tibbetts, George 
E. Torrey, Mr, and Mrs. James Wight; (Bath) Annie E, Cox, Mrs, 
F. D. Hill, Edith I, MeTeer, Emma H, Magoun, Frostina E, Mar 
ston, Mrs, Charles L. Oliver, Arthur B. Stearns; (Brunswick) Alice 


S. Dunning, Mrs. A. J. Hutchinson; (Freeport) Anna Stockbridge; 
(Biddeford and Saco) Grace Burbank, Mrs, H. P. Renouf; (Bangor) 
Mrs. M. D. Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Bright, Mr. and Mrs, Rob- 
ert T. Clark, Wilbur Cochrane, F. A, Edwards, Mabel Garland, Mrs, 
W. N. Gardner, Elizabeth Hayes, Mrs, C. L. McCurdy, Emily Mer- 
rill, Mrs. Galen Pond, Gertrude Simpson, Harriet L. Stewart, Mrs. 
W. P. Thompson, Josephine M. Wiggin; (Waterville) Elisabeth 


Connor, Exerene Flood, Mrs, Charles H. Flood, Susie Fogarty, Jes 
sie S. Hubbard, Mrs. E. M. Jepson, Mrs, Egbert Kelley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Smith, H, L, Tappan; (Skowhegan) J. N. Smith, F. J. 
Sanford. 


years and more list includes: 
Allen, S. W. 


Lewis, Mrs, 


The twenty 
(Portland) Louise H. 
C. Coffin, Mary E. Harding, 


Bates, Carl 
Arthur D. 


Armstrong, W. ( 
Charles R, 


absence from town has prevented the member - 


violinist. 
Pierce, Hugh Quinn; (Bath) Mrs. Herbert S. Harris, Mrs. John 
Shaw, Mrs. R. A. Toothaker; (Brunswick) Mrs, E, L. Crawford; 
(Freeport) Miss A, F. Hunert, Mrs, J. S. Soule, Mrs. C, A, War- 
ren; (Yarmouth) Mrs. N. W. Blanchard, Mrs, W. W,. Dunn, Mrs, 
F. E. Gore, Mrs, H. A. Merrill, Nellie Pratt, Dr. and Mrs, G, L. 


Ellen Wilson; (Kennebunk) Mrs, C. W. Goodnow, FE. H. 
Josephine R, Pollard, Mr, and Mrs, Bertelle A. Smith; 
Alien, Bessie Bailey,:Mrs. Wade F. Brackett, 
N. Doe, Sarah L, Field, Mrs, Frederick Fox, 
Mrs. Samuel T. White, B. FE. Farrington; 
(Machias) Frank S, Ames, Alfred K, Ames, 
Mrs. E. W. Conant, Susie Dumphey, 

A. Elkins, Alice Gammon, Cornelia Hilliard, Mrs, E. H,. Lan 
caster, F. Ww. sy W. H. Powell, Mrs. G. G, Weld, George E. 
Webster, Mrs. M, . Wentworth. 


Mrs. E. Jepson of Waterville has never missed one 
rehearsal nor one concert at Bangor in all the twenty-five 
years, M. H. ¢ 


Minette Hirst Soon to Return 


Minette Hirst, who has spent the entire summer in 
Europe, will soon return to New York. The following ar- 
ticle appeared in a recent issue of the Paris Herald: 


Mrs. William H. Hirst (Minette Hirst), the American authors 
and composer, has returned to Paris after passing several months 
at French resorts, where she spent most of her time writing several 
new songs and finishing a libretto for a new opera, the 
which is by Bryceson Treharne, a well known Scotch 
Mrs, Hirst also has a play in three acts, entitled ‘The 
for early winter production in New York. 


Sturdivant, 
lanscom, 

(Bangor) Caroline F. 
Emma Devoe, Mrs, H. 
Caro M. Pendleton, 

(Calais) Olive Maher; 
Effie W. Talbot; (Old Town) 
Ge 


score ot 
composer 
Applicant,” 


Nicola Thomas to Play in Aeolian Hall 


Nicola Thomas, violinist, who is known from previous 
New York appearances, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Monday evening, October 31. Miss Thomas was born 


in Edinburgh, Scotland, but has lived in America all her life 
with the exception of four years spent abroad. She was 
named after the great Nicolo Paganini, and at the age of 
two her mother began giving her violin lessons 


Arnold Volpe Teaching 


Arnold Volpe has opened studios at 256 West 97th street, 
where he will give instruction in violin and coaching. 


Sir Henry Heyman Here 


New York and will be at the 
weeks where he will welcome 


Sir Henry Heyman is in 
Belmont Hotel for several 


— 

of 
his many friends. Sir Henry came from San Francisco 
some weeks ago through the Panama Canal, a long, hot 


was at the Berkshire Festival and 
and afterwards spent a few days 
Welcome to New York, Sir Henry! 


CHICAGO 


trip, as he reports. He 
the Worcester Festival, 
with friends in Boston. 





(( sadiained from page 37.) 


Theory Class, conducted by President 
will have its first meeting October 12 


the General Kenneth 


M. Bradley, 


The free harmony classes for young students of piano 
and violin in the Junior School of Bush Conservatory 
started October 8 These classes are under the general 


direction of Ethel Lathrop Marley, director of the Junior 
Department, and are open without any charge to the chil 
dren who attend the Conservatory. 

Recitals will be given the fourth Saturday of 
month by the junior students of Bush Conservatory, in 
the departments of piano, violin and expression 

The dancing classes for the younger students of Bush 
Conservatory, under the direction of Cora Spicer Neal, 
have started for the season. There are still a few vacancies 
for which application should be made at once 

Wednesday, October 19, at 10 a. m., is the date set 
for the first rehearsal of the Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky will conduct the rehearsals 
which will be held weekly, in the Bush Temple Building 
This announcement will be of interest to the many mu 
sicians who in former seasons have played under Mr 
wonky’s baton, A full symphony orchestra will be 
tained, complete in all departments and all players ac 
cepted for membership will be required to attend all re 
hearsals during the season. Applications are now being 
received for all orchestral instruments. 


every 


( zer 
main 


Datper’ IN CHICAGO, 
Jules Daiber was among the visitors at this office during 
the past week. Mr. Daiber’s frequent visits to the Windy 


City have been in behalf of Luella Meluis 
Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

Moses Boguslawski has returned from the East, where he 
has been making records of piano compositions, to take up 
his teaching at the Chicago Musical College That Mr 
Boguslawski’s services are greatly to be desired is evident 
from the fact that a student who has just arrived in Chicago 
has traveled from Finland in order to take advantage of 
his instruction. 

Members of the 1921 class in Public School Music re 
ceived their appointments as supervisors of music as fol 
lows: Elizabeth Bell, Marshall (Ill); Margaret Gregg, 
Lima (Ohio); Frances Longway, Rock Valley (la.); 
Blanche Miller, Pierre (S. Dak.) ; Reba Renner, Greencastk 
(Ind.); Beatrice Starks, Spooner (Wis.); Leona Taylor, 
Gilbert (Ariz.). 

Pupils of Rose Lutiger Gannon are active in the 
sional field although the scarcely begun. 
Russ, lyric soprano, has left for New York with the 
val Quartet, for a ten weeks’ tour. Kathleen Ryan, 
tralto, has been engaged by the Redpath Bureau for 
weeks’ tour to the Pacific Coast, and Bertha Jensen 
been engaged by the Runner Bureau for the entire 
Marie Herron, who won the $300 prize scholarship last 
June, has been engaged for a recital by the West End 
Woman's Club, October 27. Julianna Weil has passed the 
Chicago High School teachers’ musical examination and 
has been assigned to the Tilton High School 

JEANNETT! 
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Concert Heard at Radio Stations 


A concert given at the Electrical Show at the 7Ist Regi 


ment Armory on October 3 was sent out to hundreds of 
radio stations as well as to an enthusiastic audience at the 
armory by the United Opera Association, Charles Tries 
director Selections were rendered by Gladys Armellini, 
Dorothy Adrian, Zella Taylor and Waldemar Rieck. Ruth 
Coe was the accompanist. 


York Recital 

American lieder singer, will give 
songs at Town Hall on Friday 
Miss Simpson's program will range 
airs to modern Strauss, 
Scott She will be accompanied by 


Alma Simpson’s Annual New 


Alma Simpson, the 
her annual recital of 
evening, November 4 
from Old English 
Fourdrain and Cyril 


songs by 


Bozka Hejtmanek and the Ampico 
Unclaimed Letter 
A letter addressed to Gatty Sellers is being held for 
claimant at the Musicar Courter office, 437 Fifth avenue 


Any information tending to place this letter in the 


hands will be appreciated 


proper 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











WHER 


E THEY ARE TO BE 


From October 20 to October 31 








Berkley, Harold: 
Selingsgrove, Pa., 
Besler, “Miss Bobby” 
Quincey, Mass., October 23. 
Scranton, Pa., October 29, 
Brown, Eddy: 
Indianapolis, 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Camden, Ark., 
Warren, Ark., 
Dexter, Mo., Ox tober 25. 
Kennett, Mo., October 26 
Hayti, Mo., October 27. 
Flat River, Mo., October 28, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 29. 
Crimi, Giulio: 
Nashville, Tenn., October 20, 
Memphis, Tenn., October 24 
New Orleans, La., October 25 


October 20, 


Ind., October 23. 


October 20 
October 21, 


Abilene, Tex., October 26, 
Dallas, Tex October 28. 

Ft. Worth, Te x., October 29 
Austin, Tex., October 31. 

Ellerman, Amy: 

Camden, Ark., October 20 
Warren, Ark., October 21 
Dexter, Mo., October 25 
Kennett, Mo., October 26. 
Hayti, Mo., October 27. 


Flat River, Mo., October 28 


St. Louis, Mo., October 29. 
Ewell, Lois: 
Boston, Mass., October 20 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 

Peoria, Il., October 29 

Chicago, IIL, October 30 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 

Grand Rapids, Mich., October 21 
Garden, Mary: 


Davenport, la., October 31 


Patton, Fred: 
Paterson, N. J., October 22. 
Jersey City, N. - October 27. 
Troy, N. Y., October 28. 
Albany, N. Y., October 29. 

Prihoda, Vasa: 

Boston, Mass., October 22. 

Rubinstein, Arthur: 

Chicago, IIL, October 23. 

Schelling, Ernest: 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 25. 
Fredonia, N, Y., October 2 
Smith, Ethelynde: 
South Bend, Ind., 


Garrison, Mabel: 
Boston, Mass., October 27. 
Lawrence, Kan., October 31. 

Godowsky, Leopold: 

Omaha, Neb., October 20. 

Grainger, Percy: 

Springfield, Ohio, October 21 

Hackett, Charles: 

Boston, Mass., October 20. 

Homer, Louise: 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Howell, Dicie: 
Superior, Wis., 
St. Paul, Minn., 


October 25. 


October 24. 


October 26. October 21. 


Huberman, Bronislaw: Sparkes, Lenora: 
St. Paul, Minn., October 27. Toronto, Can., October 31. 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 28. Telmanyi, Emil: 


Brooklyn, N. Y., October 27. 
Van Emden, Harriet: 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 28. 
Van Gordon, Cyrena: 

Great Falls, Mont., October 20. 

Spokane, Wash., October 22. 

Portland, Ore., October 24. 

Eugene, Ore., October 25. 


Hutcheson, Ernest 

Winnipeg, Can., ‘October 24-25. 
Illingworth, Nelson: 

Chicago, Ill., October 23. 
Johnson, Edward 

Duluth, Minn., October 21. 

Denver, Colo., October 24. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Octo- 


ber 26. Salt Lake City, Utah, Octo- 
Chicago, Ill, October 28. ber 28. 
Maier, Guy Oklahoma City, Okla., Octo- 
Haverhill, Mass., October 25. ber 31. 
Boston, Mass., October 26, Whitehill, Clarence: 
Montclair, N. J., October 28. Peoria, Ill, October 29. 
Matzenauer, Margaret: Zimbalist, Efrem: 
Boston, Mass., October 20. Boston, Mass., October 23, 
Meisle, Kathryn: Zoller, Ellmer: 
Chicago, Hil, October 23, Duluth, Minn., October 21. 
Pattison, Denver, Colo., October 24. 
Haverhill, ie. October 25. Colorado Springs, Colo., Octo- 
Boston, Mass., October 26. ber 26. 


Montclair, N. J., October 28. Chicago, Ill., October 28. 
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New_York; Stokes’ Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York; the Int: “rnational 


4s" en Who’s Who in Music, published by Current Literature Publishing 
Company, 65 West 36th Street, New York, ete. 
Pm. CopyriGHTING Music 


“Will you please give me information as to where I can 
get my compositions copyrighted and what the charge would be? 
Thank you in advance for your trouble.” 

Write to the Library of Congress, Washington, D, C., asking for 
a copy of the Copyright Laws, which will give you all the details 


Answers to letters received in this department are °f how to copyright music, including the charge for the same, 
published as promptly as possible. The large number MopverN Russian Soncs. 
of inquiries and the imitation of Space are responsible “Can you give me any information as to modern Russian 
songs? i would like to have a program of them to use in my 


for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Waicn CATALOGUE? 


“Which catalogue of musical artists do you re 


gives their history and life work?” 

There are a number of such catalogues, each 
ever, we might especially recommend Baker's Bio; 
ary of Musicians, published by G. Schirmer, 3 


work the coming winter, and feel sure your Information Bureau 
can tell me all about them.” 

In the Ditson Novelty List for September is a notice that they 
about to issue during the early autumn a collection of Modern 


commend which are 
Ernest New 


Russian Songs in two volumes, selected and edited by 
man, the well known London music critic, These volumes will 
make the latest addition to the Musician’s Library. The collection 
commences with Glinka and it is said “that every aspect of Russian 
song composition is represented.”” Many original songs are included 


very good, How- 
graphical Diction- 
East 43rd Street, 








-SUMMY’S CORNER 


by composers who are scarcely known in this country. ere are 

biographical sketches of the composers represented. The Ditson 

Co. had already published a collection of Modern Russian Piano 
usic, 


BicycLe or Vocar Lessons? 





(Also usable as Songs) 


are just what the Chautauqua Artist is alwa 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS..... Poem by 
Price of each 60 cents. 


29 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAM 
67 West 45th Street Ne 





SINGERS: Send for our Free 


CLAY SMITH’S NEW READINGS WITH MUSIC 


WITTY — POPULAR — MUSICAL 
THE DEERS—MIRACLES..... Poem by Ed. V. Cooke 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


Song Service 


“I would like to have your opinion as to the following: A 
student went to one of the leading teachers of singing in a large 


city, and arranged to take lessons, as she wanted her voice 
ys looking for trained, In talking with the teacher, the young woman prac- 
tically stated that she would not only study all that winter, but 
would continue her studies for the necessary number of years 
that were required to make a complete and finished singer as 
E. A. Guest she wished to have a public career, After taking nearly one 
term of lessons, the girl one day said to the teacher, ‘you 
know that bicycles are coming in fashion again, and all my 
friends are getting them, so I have decided not to take any 


more singing lessons, but to buy a bicycle so I can go out to 
. ride with my companions.” Do you think this was the right 
MER, Inc. thing to do; should not the pupil have continued lessons as she 
w York City had arranged ?’’ 

While the conduct of the young woman does not seem to have 
been strictly honorable, it must be said that the teacher was well 


Bulletin. 
rid of such a pupil, Any student who cared so little for the study 














October 20, 1921 





of a special subject as to prefer riding a bicycle to continuing les- 

sons, was not worth the trouble that the teacher must necessarily 

take in training a voice. 
No Interest 1N Music. 

“I have been taking lessons of a teacher who is said to be 
one of the best in the city where I live, a large city by the way, 
and the other day I asked him if he had read something in the 
Musicat Courier that greatly interested me. Imagine my as- 
tonishment when he said: ‘No, never read anything about 
music, I am not interested in it. I teach all day for five or 
six days a week, and that is all I care to know of music. It 
is a good way to earn my living, but when I leave my studio 
I forget there is such a thing as a voice to be trained,” Do you 
think this is the way the majority of teachers feel?” 

it is a happy condition of affairs in the ntusic world that 

as a rule are greatly interested in music. Your experi- 

first and only one of the kind brought to the notice 

of the writer. It does not seem as if a teacher who cared so little 

for his profession could be a good teacher, Teaching just to make 

money with no interest in the subject must indeed be a task, 
Wuat NATIONALITY? 

' “In order to settle an argument, will you please by 
mail let me know what nationality Mme, A. Galli-Curci is! 
She was born in Milan, Italy, November 18, 1889, but is now 

American through her marriage. 


Frank Lohmann Dead 

who has been a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra for the past twenty-seven 
years, and a musician for forty years, died suddenly on 
October 9, while participating in the annual rally of the 
Holy Name Societies in Cincinnati. Death was due to 
apoplexy. He was sixty years of age, and aside from 
being a member of the orchestra, in which he played the 
drums, he was a member of the John C. Weber band. He 
was also former president of the Musicians’ Union. He 
leaves a widow and three children. His brother-in-law, 
Joseph N. Weber, is the president of the National Mu- 
sicians’ Protective Association of New York. 
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Frank Lohmann, 


Kriens Recital October 22 


Christiaan Kriens, well known Holland-American violin- 
ist-composer, and also founder and director of the Kriens 
Symphony Club of 100 players (both sexes), will give his 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall Saturday evening, 
October 22. The program will contain standard works by 
classic composers and new works by himself, including: 
“Chimes at Eventide,” “Valse mignonne,” “Dutch Song,” 
“Dutch Dance” (manuscript, first performance), and also 
“Fantasie de Concert sur l’opera ‘Manon,’”’ by Massenet- 
Kriens (new, first performance). 


Godowsky, Rea, Breeskin, Bonelli for 
Albuquerque 
In its series of Artists’ Concerts for the coming season 
the Fortnightly Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico, will 
present Leopold Godowsky, Virginia Rea, Elias Breeskin 
and Richard Bonelli. 





Verdi Club Announcement 


Florence Foster Jenkins announces that the Verdi Club 
will begin the season’s activities with a soiree dansante at 
the MacDowell Club, Wednesday evening, October 26, nine 
o'clock. The usual morning musicales, opera ball and so on 
will take place, and this club, never in such flourishing con- 
dition, will give a fine account of itself 


Merle Alcock at Town Hall 
Merle Alcock, contralto, will give a recital on Sunday 
afternoon, October 23, at the Town Hall, New York. Kurt 
Schindler, leader of the Schola Cantorum, will play her 
accompaniments, and her program will consist of a group 
of Schubert and Robert Franz, two French songs by Ernest 
Moret, as well as several songs by American composers. 


Elshuco Trio Recital, October 31 
The Elshuco Trio (consisting of Elias Breeskin, violin; 
Willem Willeke, cello, and Aurelio Giorni, piano) will 
give its first subscription concert at the Town Hall on the 
evening of October 31. 
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BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


J.C. Hardy, President T. S. Lovette, Dean 
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BELTON, TEXAS 
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600 West 183rd Street, New York City 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Personal Representative L. FERRARIS IV Ploessigasse 6 
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Vienna, Austria 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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GRAN BERRY t 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
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Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
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In Recitals of | tae Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian usic-Talk. 


Adoress: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOS 


DILLING 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


onaor=z 


ONE OF THE | 
OLD MAKES | 


PHILADELPHIA | 











LESTER PIANO 


New York School of Music and Arst 


150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful iggation overlooking Hudson River. Ideal home life for refined, cult 
Day end Boarding Pupils. Burope and America’s Most Sas ag Ha 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages, Outdoor life 
and all recreational and social advantages, 


Free scholarships will Be feerdes In Voice, Piano, Violin and Dramatic Art. Examinations 
will be held on September isth, 16th and 17th. 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART tw vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


Vananen ¢ OF SINCING Ml ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


Kimpatt Hatt, Cuicaco, It. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Compositign and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 


KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 


June 13 to July 16 
JOHN A. COWAN, President 


55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 


























THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th 
Tel, 3053 ¢ 


Street 














Send for Catalog 













¢ PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 
Sir MASTER DEPARTMENTS 
(INCORPORATED) 
also 


DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Ideal residence department with superior equipment 


For catalogue and inf. 

address Beatua Baur, Directrese 

ofan Ave., Bennett Ave., and 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 




















Met. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. Chicago 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
\ THEODORE SPIERINC’S 


Master Course for Violinists 
Thursday Mornings, 10:30 to 12:30, Beginning October Sth 


Auditions for Candidates—Tuesday and Wednesday, October 4th and Sth at 4 p.m. 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St., New York 





36th Year begins Oct. 4, 1921 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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CYhe Lest fromn musical name in the lori 


ESTEY PIANO co. 


Neu ew York aa 









































MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY| | 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





Warerooms: ) Ste! way Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hiamnlin 


| “THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 











New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














Established 1864 





NICH-&-BACH 


ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 





New York City 











A Leader for 80 Years =:- 




















— SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 


Nane SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


| SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 


— 








————_—— ~ 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on yess 
splendid achievement in the production of 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest ~Mb.. 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so qaquectionaliy superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world, 
Sincerely, 


ee 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street 








New York 











_ 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








